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In the Ides of February 


HE ides of Feb- 
ruary have a 
message and a task 
for every baker. It 


is to come to the ence Pee batt 1 same plan after it has 
American Institute of Senator Capper’s View . 5 been cooked to pieces 
Baking February 16 The Baker’s Cyclone Cellar 6 along ~with “all the 
and 17 or else to read Mr. Hall’s Departure » rest. “And he cari also 
carefully the trade Our Students 7 “garry a fay any forks, 
press and all that the Viaover on. Wastes ‘ 8 fulSof the’ ptans of 
trade press will have Bones, Teeth and the Diet . 14 all his associates that 
to say about the First Get the Facts . 15 happens to_appeal to 
conference occurring Weight Losses in Wrapping . 18 him as something 
here on those dates. Milk for Use in Bread . 22 workable — some- 
For the baking in- Winter Doughs ... . . 25 thing worth while to 
dustry February 16 Crust or Crumb for Strength . 26 improve his own sys- 
is ‘‘Tell the World A Happy Dozen 29 tem with. The con- 
Day.’’ The confer- Book Reviews . : 30 ference has been 
ence, starting on that Winning Over Ignorance 32 called by bakers who 


date, has to do with 
the task of telling 


the baker’s story to the public—not any 
general plan, but an intensive study of 
every plan any baker anywhere has ever 
put into effect. So that the baker who 
comes and throws his own plan into the 


CONTENTS 


Page 
Our Trade Promotion Confer- 


common pot of the 
general discussion 
can take out to carry 
home with him that 


know that intimate 
and complete knowl- 


edge of the baking industry and all its 
products is an essential foundation for the 
task of telling each baker’s own story. 
The baker must find himself in the gen- 
eral picture of the home and all the food 
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that is consumed or served within it. 
Then the way of telling the story must 
be made up to conform to the methods 
by which consumers of food gain their 
new ideas. Scientific treatises are known 
to be useless in telling the child that bread 
is energy food and the fuel the body must 
burn to thrive. But the same scientific 
facts that the scientist speaks of in terms 
of vitamins, calories, carbohydrates, pro- 
teids, colloids, phytin and calcium and 
phosphorus salts, can be teld to the child 
in the form of pretty pictures of rosy- 
cheeked, healthful children that got that 
way with bread mixed with milk or with 
bread and milk, or with bread and its 
various delightful spreads or sandwich 
fillings. 


Tell the World Day 


Anybody who ever tried to tell a story 
knows that he first needs the makings. 
With good material he ean easily make a 
story easy to understand. There are many 
departments of the American Institute 
which have material to pour into the pot 
from which fine stories of baking may be 
drawn forth. 


For instance Roscoe H. Shaw, in the 
nutrition laboratory, has found that if 
you make a sandwich composed of water- 
mixed bread it won’t make the animal 
eating it very happy and won’t sustain 
him in health very long. But if you make 
the sandwich of milk bread and spread 
it with butter it will make the animal 
happier and sustain him longer. But if 
you add a slice of ham it will make him 
still happier—but not happy enough nor 
satisfied enough. Nor will it keep him 
healthy enough. But if to the milk-mixed 
bread with butter added and a slice of 
ham in between a slice of lettuce is added, 
then the animal will be kept healthy and 
happy and strong indeed. 


So that from the laboratory of Prof. 
Shaw can come a message of what best 
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to advertise in the form of wheaten foods 
for the home-maker’s menu. 

For new days new ways. And there 
never has been such a day in the baking 
industry as that which now lies ahead of 
it. The way to begin it is by bringing an 
end to the old hocus about advertising. 
When this was a go-as-you-please enter- 
prise with each manufacturer working for 
himself alone, the usual way was to call 
in somebody that didn’t seem to be very 
busy and tell him to write some advertise- 
ments. Now writing advertisements is a 
trade of its own. It is complicated and 
the objective is to get the advertising 
read—and its potential work of conver- 
sion done. Writing them is easy. Get- 
ting them read, and read in such a way as 
to bring results is another matter. That’s 
where the baker who calls in a real expert 
and sees that he is fully grounded in the 
science and art of bread making, forges 
far ahead of his ‘‘guess-so’’ competitor. 


This ‘‘Tell the World’”’ day at the In- 
stitute will take all the guess work out of 
the task of telling the baker’s story and 
will codify and reduce to a science the 
business of getting that task done. 

Making It Register 

Elmer Cline will, of course, preside. 
This enterprise is a business of getting 
into action an idea formulated and ad- 
vanced by Elmer Cline. What a long 
study of advertising methods can do for 
a man is well illustrated by the state of 
mind in which the present writer, for in- 
stance, looks back upon the Christmas 
cards that came over his desk. Two stand 
out from the mass—as different and con- 
spicuously successful. Elmer Cline wrote 
one of the two. Candles and a snow-buried 
home, with windows alight and shining 
through spoke its key-note. They were 
embossed on the envelope. Inside was a 
letter-sheet topped by three houses in a 
row. Then there was a little note about 
the friendliness of life with three houses 
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in a row into any one of which Mr. Cline 
might wish to drop for a congenial eve- 
ning—if only his friends lived amiably in 
each. As a greeting it ‘‘registered.’’ 

The skill with which Elmer Cline 
worked up a Christmas card, he has been 
using for years in working up bakery ad- 
vertising that ‘‘registered its story.’’ 
Sometimes it was a full-page advertisement 
addressed to the city’s bankers and busi- 
ness men. Sometimes it was a picture to 
be cut out by a child and colored by the 
child. School teachers who came asking 
for hundreds of copies to give to the chil- 
dren under their care betokened the way 
this card ‘‘registered.’’ 

Mr. Cline will preside through the two 
days of the conference and its discussions 
will all revolve around problems that to 
him have come to have particular import- 
ance. 

The other of the two Christmas cards 
that ‘‘registered’’ so forcibly as an ex- 
ample of skillful card writing was a card 
sent out by William Matthaei of Tacoma, 
Washington. Mr. Matthaei has made the 
business of telling the baker’s story a fine 
art. He has lately perfected a system of 
letters to housewives written about baking 
factors that should interest them. His 
series will be on display for study—and 
as a model to any baker in attendance to 
whom it may appeal. The essential spirit 
of all participating is that they want to 
contribute to the good of the industry and 
are not holding back for themselves ideas 
that may promote the whole cause. 
They serve in the Roosevelt spirit that 
‘‘everyone owes something to the industry 
or profession of which he is a part.’’ 


The Discussion Leaders 


The discussion leaders include Lewis F. 
Bolser, President of American Bakers As- 
sociation, who will tell what better pub- 
licity, better advertising, can mean to the 
baking industry. Mr. Bolser has been 
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‘‘telling the story”’ in addition to produc- 
ing good products for a long, long time. 
Just now he faces a problem of public 
education himself through the elimination 
of ‘‘guess so’? methods in another field. 
It is well known that army officers who 
just fed their men ‘‘food’’ often half 
starved them on an abundant diet because 
it lacked essential factors of nutrition. 
Just so dogs were half starved on dog 
biscuits. Mr. Bolser tested the best bis- 
cuits that could be built on guess-so 
knowledge. They killed the dogs that 
were fed on them in four months. Then he 
began to build up the biscuit with the 
newer data of nutrition. 

He added germs of oats to wheaten 
bread and to these he added milk, and 
presently emerged a dog biscuit that 
would completely sustain the life of a 
growing dog and would sustain its young 
when they were born, and permit the 
mother amply to suckle her young. 

But folks lacked the knowledge to ap- 
preciate how defective the older form of 
food for dogs had been. They lacked the 
faith in the newer type that would make 
them glad to pay for health insurance for 
their pets. He was forced to await a day 
of greater education, and to temporarily 
omit the milk. But on the package he 
printed a notice, ‘‘feed a saucer of milk a 
day, in addition to this food.’’ 

Now if the educational program neces- 
sary to the successful sale of a life-sus- 
taining food had been done this compro- 
mise would have been unnecessary, for the 
pet owners will pay much more for that 
saucer of milk a day than they would if 
they had been ready to buy it already 
mixed in with the biscuit. 

The same fate awaits the baker who 
mixes in too rich a supply of milk in his 
bread, or too abundant a supply of figs 
or raisins. Trade acceptance means ad- 
vance, always, and education often pre- 
cedes the best form of trade acceptance— 
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the form which means most contentment 
and satisfaction once it is understood. 


Paul Stern’s Part 


In Milwaukee Paul Stern has had much 
experience organizing a sales force. He 
will lead the discussion on the organizing 
work essential to putting a sales force into 
the field and making it effective. 

At Regan Bros., Minneapolis, Harry 
Faweett has had a similar experience—in 
the teaching of the men who comprise the 
sales department. He will outline this ex- 
perience and lead a discussion centered 
upon such work. 


How a sales force may fall down on its 
end, through lack of co-operation in other 
departments, is well illustrated by an ex- 
perience of the W. E. Long organization. 
Mr. Long planned a ‘‘sales drive’’ in a 
certain town. But he sent his experts 
there first—his engineers and production 
men. He found the loading-out platform 
all wrong. It took three times as long to 
load out wagons as was necessary. The 
bread was often crowded into baskets so 
that wrappers were torn and loaves 
crushed. They became ‘‘unsaleable’’— 
that is they lost their attractiveness. 


Coordination of Effort 


Before he undertook that sales drive he 
had the bakery made ready. An efficient 
loading-out system was installed, sales- 
men were sent on their way in reasonable 
time and by the mere increase in this 
morale by the evidence of co-operation, he 
had won his first victory. The bread was 
made right, first, it was brought to the 
‘drivers in good condition, second—then 
the sales drive was ready, and the direc- 
tors of it could tell their story confident 
that the, bakery’s goods would back them 
up. 

How this co-operation works and ean 
be created will be told by Monte Burns 
of Omaha. 
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As Seen in the South 


In the South many special problems 
arise. There is a desire there for ‘‘hot 
breads.’’ Leroy E. Rogers has studied 
the problem for the American Bakers’ 
Corporation at Atlanta. He will tell his 
story as the starting point of a discussion 
upon factors connected with it. 


A “Tell the World’? Dinner 


A ‘‘Tell the World’’ Dinner, to be given 
by the Dough Club of Chicago, will end 
the first day’s work. This dinner will 
introduce the Dough Club to the livelier 
life of the baking world. Its members 
have been ‘‘strutting their stuff’? in ad- 
vance for this evening of entertainment, 
and it is likely to be an occasion not soon 
to be forgotten. 


An Adman’s View 


What medium shall the baker use? It 
all depends on the kind of message he 
wishes to carry across to the public. <A. 
F. Osborn of Barton, Durstine and Os- 
born, has made a special study of mediums 
and their corelationship. He will lead a 
discussion on this point. 

Harry Zinsmaster, Karl Corby and Roy 
Nafziger will all lead discussions on the 
salesman’s part in a general campaign of 
advertising. 

Many bakers have worked through the 
medium of the house-to-house canvass. 
Miss Shough of the W. E. Long Company 
has had much experience in that line of 
work and will outline it for the confer- 
ence. The concluding topie will be on 
“‘inter-industrial advertising,’’ led by Dr. 
L. A. Rumsey of the American Institute. 

The conference will probably result in 
a permanent organization of men inter- 
ested in ‘‘Tell it to the World’’ topics and 
service, and this organization will engage 
in the continuous interchange of ideas as 
the Bakery Engineers do at this time. 
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Senator Capper’s View 


OW long will politicians assail the 
baking industry in the name of 
‘farmers’ rights’’? As long, we predict, 
as bakers let the farmers remain ignorant 
of the processes and costs of turning their 
wheat into baked bread and carrying it 
to consumers’ tables. When farmers took 
hold of the job of marketing their own 
oranges they cast aside, after studies by 
their own QG. Harold Powell, a whole 
school of political dogma that ‘‘damned 
the middleman.’’ Through using these 
same middlemen Powell pushed orange 
sales up from 5,000 carloads a. year to 
60,000 carloads. The average raisin 
grower today knows tem times as much 
about baking as the average wheat farmer. 
And now comes Senator Capper de- 
nouncing bakers along the old lines. It 
is old stuff, but every baker should know 
the Capper view. Here it is: 


Senator Capper’s Statement 

Consumers of baker’s bread in this 
country pay in excess of $300,000 a day, 
or more than $100,000,000 a year, for 
bread they do not get. The ‘‘short 
weight’’ loaf is responsible for this mulet. 
While not all bakers practice short weight 
selling, charging full price for a ‘‘short’’ 
loaf—a 12 ounce for a 16, a 20 ounce for 
a 24—evidence is that the practice is gen- 
eral among the large baking corporations 
where state laws do not prohibit. 

Bakeries now produce approximately 
60 million loaves a day. At an average 
price of 8 cents a loaf this production is 
sold to the consumer for $4,000,000 a day. 
Tf all bakers sold ‘‘short weight’’ the total 
‘‘souge’’ would be $600,000 a day, but 
several states have regulatory laws fixing 
a full weight standard loaf, and practic- 
ally all the small independent bakers sell 
full weight. So, it is estimated, the 
amount the consumer pays for what he 
doesn’t get is about cut in half. This 
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fixes the total daily ‘‘gouge’’ at approxi- 
mately $300,000. 

Such uniform regulation as the pro- 
posed legislation contemplates can scarce 
work a hardship upon legitimate profits 
of the industry. This is rather clearly 
brought into evidence in the case of the 
District of Columbia where bread weights 
and standards have been fixed by Act of 
Congress. The legislation resulted in a 
full 16-ounce loaf at equal or less money 
cost to the bread consumers of the capital. 
Prior to the enactment of the law, a 12- 
ounce loaf sold in the District for 10 cents. 
Now the consumer gets a 16 ounce loaf 
for the same or less money. It was shown 
at the House hearing that a Washington 
baker who sold his product to the public 
at 8 cents a loaf, had furnished the Navy 
bread at $3.69 the hundred weight. The 
proposed legislation, therefore, can not 
furnish a defensible reason for an in- 
creased price of bread to the consumer. 

A suggestion as to the profits of the 
baking industry may be had in compari- 
son of the returns of that business with 
the returns the wheat farmer obtains. 


One barrel of flour will produce about 
285 one-pound loaves of bread. Sold at 
8 cents the loaf, a barrel of flour brings 
the baker $22.80. About five bushels of 
wheat are required to make a barrel of 
flour. At one dollar the bushel—slightly 
better than the average price of a bushel 
of wheat to the grower in recent years— 
the barrel of flour brought the farmer but 
five dollars. The return is better than 
four to one in the baker’s favor. This is 
ample margin to cover the baker for his 
labor and other ingredients used in pro- 
duction of bread and a margin of profit. 
It should be remembered, too, that the 
farmer who sold the wheat, sold it under 
uniform standards and regulations as to 


grade and quality. Why shouldn’t the 


baker sell his product under like stand- 
ards? 
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We Work Together. 


To win through knowing our markets 
and developing their full potential 
possibilities, a higher place for the 
baking industry in the great family of 
America’s business life. 


The Cyclone Cellar 


NE of the questions that bakers are 

asking each other and_ themselves 
today is—‘*‘What is the final story and 
what am I going to do when my present 
flour purchases have been dissipated?” 
This prospect should not catch any baker 
off his guard. Not all can be fortunate 
enough to at all times “guess” the flour 
market and in this way protect himself 
against a necessary advance. But why de- 
pend upon this? Located in the plant of 
every baker, be his organization large or 
small, is his Cyclone Cellar, and this cellar 
is nothing more or less than the baker’s 
storeroom of figures which give to him at 
all times his actual costs. When raw ma- 
terials and manufacturing costs have ad- 
vanced and the baker sees his money sur- 
plus gradually shrinking it should not be 
necessary for him to seek the advice of his 
banker and friends and ask what to do. 
Rather he should secrete himself in his 
cyclone cellar of costs and take stock of 
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himself and his business from figures pre- 
pared by him of the actual cost of conduct- 
ing his business. When these figures tell 
him he can no longer sell his bread and 
baked products at his then present prices 
he should know what to do. 

The fear of losing business to their com- 
petitors has been the direct cause of driv- 
ing many bakers to the wall because back 
of it all they possibly can stand a shrink- 
age in volume of business if the margin of 
profit is still there. 

Too few bakers look to the men from 
whom they are borrowing money and buy- 
ing their supplies as the ones who finally 
must close their doors because they (the 
bakers) cannot pay their bills. These are 
the ones to fear and guard yourself against 
rather than your competitor. 

Therefore, be fair to yourself and the 
people who are putting confidence in you 
by taking a look at your cyclone cellar to- 
day and seeing if it is in shape. See if 
you do actually know what it costs you to 
produce your bread, rolls, cakes, etc., and 
in this study you must first consider your 
method of operation and determine whether 
or not it is your wasteful practices which 
are causing you to advance the price on 
your goods before your competitor takes a 
similar action. But when you have satis- 
fied yourself that you are manufacturing 
your goods as economically as possible, and 
when your figures show your materials at 
these costs are going to cause you to lose 
money, fear not what your competitor may 
or may not do, but base your resale price 
on what you must have to stay in business. 


Would it not be well to look to your 
cyclone cellar? If it is not in order, put 
it in order and talk and act from the basis 
of what you must do to preserve your busi- 
ness and do not “‘guess.” What the other 
fellow does or not not do is not necessarily 
right. Do, yourself, what your figures tell 
you is necessary. Knowing costs means 
business under control and if you will keep 
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your eye on costs, profits will take care of 
themselves. Lewis F. Botser, 
President. 


A Departure 


OUR years ago a young man of Min- 

neapolis appeared at the doors of the 
American Institute of Baking, then located 
in Minneapolis. He asked permission to 
enroll as one of its first class in baking. 
He became a pioneer graduate and as one 
of the first alumni accepted a position in 
the Institute, as chief of its service work. 
For three years he has helped bakers to 
make bad loaves better and good loaves 
better still. His was the spirit of a ro- 
mantic prophet who loved to preach better 
quality as a means to better public satisfac- 
tion with bakers’ bread. No baker to him 
was small and no baker was large. He 
zealously answered every appeal for help 
and demonstrated what Science can do for 
the baker at every convention he was 
allowed to attend. And calls took him 
afield very often. 

The Institute now sees this young man, 
Otis W. Hall, pass out of its doors to other 
work. A larger—much larger—offer took 
him to the Liberty Yeast Corporation where 
his work will be in service as it was,—the 
service of helping to build better bread. 
The Institute, of course, wishes him well. 
It was honored always by the spirit of his 
service. One day the whole industry will 
be shot through this way with men from 
the schools of the industry, and none will 
ever go back on the backgrounds through 
which he grew. Thus the leaven of their 
influence will always be at work. 


Maruki-Go 


Win can tell what effect on the future 
of the baking industry, an enterprise 
now launching in Japan will have? M. 
Mizutani of Osaka, Japan, believes that 
the rice eating people of the world will 
soon become, in large part, eaters of white 
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bread. In Japan he finds the people have 
already exceeded in numbers the available 
rice supply. He owns over 30 bakeries in 
the Orient and he has just completed a tour 
of the whole world in which he has closely 
studied every modern baking machine, 
every trick of modern bakery construction, 
and every source of wheat flour available 
to the Japanese market. 

A modern bakery, with every device that 
helps to turn out first class bread for 
San Franciscans, Londoners, Parisians, 
New Yorkers, or Chicagoans, will be reared 
as a first result of this progressive baker’s 
world tour. It may mean much, within a 
decade, in shifting the dietary habits of a 
great people. 


Our Students 


UCH more intimately, even, than 

through his study of American bak- 
ing methods is American bread production 
to be tied to Mizutani bakery developments 
in Japan. When the roll was called for the 
ninth class at the American Institute of 
Baking, two interesting students arose 
from overseas. One was a young man from 
across the Atlantic to the eastward—a Lon- 
don baker’s son. The other answered 
“Mizutani from Japan.” And no student 
went at his tasks more seriously than this 
Japanese son of Japan’s largest baker. 
When he takes all he learns here home to 
his native country he may write his name 
as large in the baking world there as the 
sons of Dent Harrison did after their re- 
turn from the Dunwoody Institute to their 
father’s plant at Montreal. After their 
return Canadian baking was never just the 
same for they advanced its cause not only 
in their father’s plant but through example 
in all other parts of Canada. What a 
former student is doing in Mexico City 
makes one of the richer romances of our 
industry. He carries the name of our In- 
stitute on every wrapped loaf and even on 
his trucks. 
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Knocking Down the Margins 


A Message from Government to Business Telling what 
Government expects the Businessman to Do 


By Hersert Hoover* 


A word of wisdom and also a word of warning is voiced by Herbert Hoover to 
American business—and to bakers as business men distributing bread over wide areas. 
Are the bakers going to find the best means or is the Government going to find a means 
that it considers best, and supplant friendly cooperation and leadership within the baking 
industry itself by hard-and-fast government regulations? Government is said already to 


have more government agents abroad subsisting off industry than there are automobiles 
in America. Old governments were all that way. Business has only had a chance for 
a few years and the incrustation of inspectorial free boarders on Industry may force 
American business down to old-world standards. The will to lead is what Hoover here 
calls for within each industry to take “the talking points” away from the other tendency. 


HE outstanding problem of our dis- 
tribution system can be summarized 
in one question. 


Can we reduce the margin between our 
farmer and manufacturing producers on 
one side, and our consumers on the other? 


I am convinced that we can. I believe 
that it can be done without reduction of 
wages or legitimate profits. I believe that 
in doing so we can make the greatest con- 
tribution to the improvement of the posi- 
tions of our farmers and that we can make 
a contribution to lowered cost of living. 
I believe it can be done by voluntary eo- 
operation in industry and commerce with- 
out governmental regulation. It can be 
expedited by an extension of the friendly 
assistance of the government agencies in 
organization and information. These pos- 
sibilities lie in the elimination of waste. 


In speaking of waste, I do not mean 
waste in the sense of willful waste, but 
economic waste, which is the natural out- 
growth of a competitive system. I do 
not mean the waste that any single indi- 
vidual can correct by his own initiative, 
but the waste that can only find remedy 


*In an address before the National Distribu- 
tion Conference at the U. S. of Com- 
merece Bldg., Washington, D. C 


in collective action. Nor are the wastes 
to which I refer to be corrected by any 
extension of the Ten Commandments, or 
by any legislative extension thereof. You 
cannot catch an economic force with a 
policeman. 

The kinds of waste that eause costly 
losses may be catalogued as follows: 

1. Waste from the speculation, relaxa- 
tion of effort and extravagance of booms 
with the infinite waste from unemploy- 
ment and bankruptcy which comes with 
the inevitable slump. 

2. Wastes from excessive seasonal 
character of production and distribution. 


3. Waste caused through lack of in- 
formation as to national stocks, of pro- 
duetion and consumption with its atten- 
dant risk and speculation. 


4. Waste from lack of standards of 
quality and grades. 

5. Waste from unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of terms, sizes, varieties. 

6. Waste from the lack of uniformity 
of business practices in terms and docu- 
ments, with resultant misunderstandings, 
frauds and disputes. 

7. Wastes due to deterioration of com- 
modities. 
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8. Waste due to inadequate transpor- 
tation and terminals, to inefficient loading 
and shipping and unnecessary haulage. 

9. Waste due to disorderly marketing, 
particularly of perishables, with its at- 
tendant gluts and famines. 

10. Waste due to too many links in 
the distribution chain and too many 
chains in the system. 

11. Waste due to bad credits. 

12. Waste due to destructive competi- 
tion of people who are in fact exhausting 
their capital through little understanding 
of the fundamentals of business in which 
they are engaged. 

13. Waste due to enormous expendi- 
ture of effort and money in advertising 
and sales promotion effort, without ade- 
quate basic information on which to base 
sales promotion. 

14. Waste due to unfair practices of 
a small minority. 

15. A multitude of wastes in use of 
materials, in unnecessary fire destruction, 
in traffic accidents and many other direc- 
tions. 

These wastes are not the small change 
of industry and commerce. There is 
scarcely a step in this accomplishment of 
squeezing out waste which does not in- 
terpret itself in millions of dollars of an- 
nual saving. 


Wastes Come High 

As these wastes are enumerated they 
may seem to be of main interest to manu- 
facturers and distributors. But in the end 
the public pays the bill. It is either 
charged into the consumer’s price of goods 
at one end, or subtracted from the wages 
of producers of raw materials, such as 
miners and farmers, at the other end. 

The work of the Department during the 
last three years has demonstrated that 
there is a vast importance to these wastes. 
I am disposed to agree with a recent re- 
port of the Engineering Council that they 
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amount in many lines to 25 or 30 
per cent of the cost paid by the consumer 
or producer of raw materials. They can- 
not all be corrected and where progress 
can be made it is only through toilsome 
building step by step in a thousand places, 
and always and only through the co-oper- 
ation of well disposed trade and industry, 
and through a wider understanding of the 
problems involved, and of the co-ordina- 
tion of effort necessary to secure results. 
This is not emergency work as new wastes 
will constantly arise and permanent trade 
organizations, are needed in each industry 
for their elimination. 

There has been a vast amount of re- 
search into our distribution problems, and 
many publications on them during the last 
few years. Many have been largely di- 
rected toward discovery and exposure of 
some real or supposed great crime. Oth- 
ers have searched for a miracle panacea 
that would overnight effect enormous cuts 
in the great margin between our farmers 
and our consumers, or between the manu- 
facturers and their clientele. No such 
panacea has been found simply because 
there is none. There are no short cuts 
to progress. 

Nor are we here to worry on behalf of 
the lady who wishes to order a cake of 
yeast by telephone to be delivered by a 
gold colored automobile. You and I are 
interested in this problem solely for a 
better service to our producers and con- 
sumers of the primary necessities and or- 
dinary comforts of life. 

The reduction of waste means that a 
considerable part of our population who 
are busily employed in this unnecessary 
motion can be directed towards the pro- 
duction of other commodities and thus 
their addition to the national] standard of 
living; it means a lowering in cost of liv- 
ing; or it means more goods for the same 
money. To our workers it means less 
labor, more time for recreation, and no 
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attack upon wage levels; to our farmers 
it means an increased proportion of the 
consumers’ dollar as the returns which 
he receives from his produce are subject 
to the deductions of the cost of marketing. 
If we decrease these costs by the elimina- 
tion of the waste in them we increase the 
return to him. To him it also means en- 
larged domestic consumption. Moreover, 
he participates also in the benefits as a 
consumer. To our industrial and eom- 
mercial men there is an increase in sta- 
bility in business and a sounder founda- 
tion under our entire business fabric. The 
elimination of waste is a total asset. It 
has no liabilities. 


Statistics 

I wish to again emphasize that I do not 
believe the remedy lies in legislation except 
insofar as the government may stimulate 
and assist our citizens to better organiza- 
tion for these purposes and may furnish 
them with fundamental information which 
assists in the whole question. 


These are the wastes which have grown 
naturally into our economic system. They 
can only be corrected by co-operative ac- 
tion. Such action can be built up first 
by investigation and information, second 
by conference of the producer and con- 
Sumer in his various representatives and 
agreement to abide by the principles laid 
down. Ag 

Nor am I talking about abrogating the 
Sherman Act. I have no patience with 
those who deliberately try to confuse these 
efforts at.co-operation in waste elimina- 
tion with price fixing and restraint of 
trade. Any intelligent person who has 
the patience to read and think these prob- 
lems through and the methods we have 
developed for their correction will find 
these efforts to be in the interest of public 
welfare, and free from trade restraint. 
They are in fact the foundations of real 
competition. 
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In order that I may make myself more 
clear I propose to discuss both the theory 
and the practice attained in the work of 
the Department of Commerce as a sort 
of economic laboratory during the last 
three years. 


It is a truism to say that no individual 
business enterprise could succeed or be 
conducted without waste if it does not 
know accurately its stocks, the volume 
of output or sales, the rate of stock turn- 
over, or its orders, or the prices, assets 
and liabilities and the relation of these 
to previous periods. Neither can the busi- 
ness of a trade, as a whole, or the nation 
itself, function efficiently unless it knows 
these very things. 


Statistics are a counterpoise to ‘‘psy- 
chology’’ in business—an anchor of basic 
facts to tie to. 


The best protection against booms is 
that every business man shall have the 
information so that he may realize from 
the shifts in credit, from the movements 
in stocks, of production and consumption, 
that the economic balance wheel is mov- 
ing too fast and if every man then safe- 
guards against danger disaster never 
comes. 


So the first and foremost thing is to 
have such facts broadcasted so as to give 
to every man that sound basis upon which 
his own judgment can react. Solemn sta- 
tistics are the greatest preventative of 
speculation and profiteering ever invented. 


=": (Facts for Guidance 


The government can do much in col- 
lection and distribution of statistical in- 
formation. Indeed the Department of 
Commerce has greatly improved and ex- 
panded these services in the last three 
years. No.other nation provides so com- 
plete a service today. It needs still greater 
improvement. However, a considerable 
part of our statistical service can be bet- 
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ter provided by the different trades them- 
selves than by the government. 

Right here some tormentors of progress 
will rise to say that the collection of sta- 
tistics by the trades may be used to flim- 
flam the public. They can be so used. 
They have been so used. Likewise auto- 
mobiles have been used for purposes of 
bootlegging. 

There is a phase of statistical service 
that has not been fully studied or fully 
explored. We are almost wholly lacking 
in the basic data as to distribution. We 
know our production in the most important 
lines of activity. We know a great deal 
about stocks of commodities.in the hands 
of producers. We know very little as to 
stocks in the hands of consumers, the 
area of distribution in any commodity. If 
we had a census of distribution I am con- 
vinced that this information would auto- 
matically eliminate a great amount of 
waste in the whole distribution machinery. 
High pressure selling and marketing ex- 
penditure in unprofitable areas is a na- 
tional waste. We do not know where 
these areas are today. 


The Standards’ Basis 


Next to statistics as a power to elimi- 
nate waste comes standards. 

In order to have standards we must 
have methods of test by which the fidelity 
to these standards can be determined. We 
must have a definition of terms which we 
apply to these standards. We must have 
a formulation of specifications to express 
these terms. Here we enter upon involved 
problems of chemistry and physics and 
trade practice and public need and legal 
implications of the widest character. 


The foundation of proper standards is 
scientific investigation and then co-opera- 
tion of the representatives of the pro- 
ducer, the distributor, and consumer in 
bringing them to practical workday con- 
ditions. 
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Trade Ethics 


There is a problem in waste which re- 
volves in the field of trade ethics. Un- 
fair competition of course is waste as it 
imposes wasteful processes and wasteful 
and fraudulent practices on other mem- 
bers of the trade and the public. It is 
prohibited by law. The law is, however, 
very obscure in determination of what is 
an unfair practice. 


In the field of business ethics we have 
seen a great advance in the last two de- 
cades and chiefly due to the effort of the 
better trade associations. This brings up 
an interesting question as to the use which 
might be made of trade opinion and de- 
termination of what is unfair competition. 
Our English common law was a crystalli- 
zation into law of trade practices which 
anteceded it many centuries but with their 
erystallization into law, and with the de- 
velopment of the industrial era with its 
multitude of new methods of violating the 
Ten Commandments, trade opinion and 
custom affecting probity and fairness has 
had but little representation in the formu- 
lation of rules. It would seem worth con- 
sidering that the voices of the large ma- 
jority of a given trade might be given 
weight in the determination of what is 
unfair. It might lead to a degree of self- 
government of industrial and trade morals 
which would free us from much regula- 
tion. 


Wasteful Competition 


There are processes of wasteful compe- 
tition which are entirely outside of legal 
interpretation of unfair competition. They 
rise chiefly from ignorance of efficient 
methods of conducting business and they 
impregnate our whole system of distri- 
bution from top to bottom. 

Few people who have examined our 
distributive methods will deny that a 
minor element of our retail traders are 
so ignorant of the primus of accounting 
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that they unconsciously deplete their cap- 
ital to the point of exhaustion before they 
cease operations. It i also generally ap- 
parent that such people are dangerous 
competitors, who undermine the whole 
seheme of fair competition and thus do 
far more damage than their numbers 
might imply. These men are sure to re- 
sult eventually in failures with a conse- 
quent waste of capital, which is reflected 
in higher costs to the consumer. It is 
not in the interest of the public to have so 
many units in any trade that they can 
not all operate efficiently at a living wage; 
it means a vast duplication and in the end 
imposes charges and waste on the ulti- 
mate purchaser. 

The only remedy that I know is educa- 
tion. For some time the Department of 
Commerce has been attacking this prob- 
lem with the aim of spreading among this 
section of the business public a better 
knowledge of what constitutes efficient 
trade practices. Comprehensive plans are 
being laid and followed by the Depart- 
ment to collect and disseminate knowl- 
edge of best merchandizing practices in 
many trades. 

Waste in Transportation %°°""***’ 

Expeditious, regular transportation is a 
fundamental necessity. Any stricture or 
clog brings untold wastes in distribution. 
A coal car shortage not alone raises the 
price of coal, but it dislocates production 
and distribution right and left. The pen- 
alties of any transportation failure are 
far greater than the whole freight charge 
on the commodity in motion. Due to the 
energies of our railway managers we have 
now emerged from this particular chaos 
of the war. We have, however, a prob- 
lem in freight terminals which has not 
grown in tune with our cities. There are 
cities where the terminal distribution 
costs on many commodities, particularly 
perishables, are larger than some long 
haul rates. The problem is by no means 
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one that can be entirely solved by the 
railways. There are wastes in transpor- 
tation for which the shipper is responsible 
—-wastes of partial car loading, wastes of 
long routing and cross haul, wastes of bad 
packing, wastes in reconsignment. They 
probably aggregate a half billion a year 
over what we could do if we did it better. 
The voluntary regional committees of 
shippers and railway operatives now func- 
tioning in these fields are bringing much 
economy. 
Duplication of Distribution Facilities 

Obviously one of the greatest wastes in 
our whole distribution system is the un- 
necessary number of links in the distri- 
bution chain and the excessive number of 
chains. This is, however, the most in- 
tangible, imponderable problem in the | 
whole gamut of distribution wastes. 

I do not think anyone will deny that 
we have more retail and wholesale estab- 
lishments than we need in all sorts of 
directions and that, therefore, there is im- 
posed upon the distribution system a 
vastly larger overhead than is necessary. 
There is no way of preventing a man go- 
ing into business if he wants to, nor would 
it be desirable for if we were to limit the 
number of people who enter into any pro- 
fession or occupation we would set social 
currents going that would be the destruc- © 
tion of the whole system. 


| Other Wastes § 

Every time. we set up a standard, every 
time we set up a better understanding of 
accounting and principles of business, we 
will, in ultimate effect, diminish the ex- 
cessive number of units by bringing com- 
petition onto the more legitimate founda- 
tions of intelligent action and a result will 
tend to diminish this excessive member- 
ship in the trades with their wasteful 
overhead charged against the consumer. 

It is not my purpose to go into those 
fields of improvement in power, water- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Vitamins and Teeth and Bones 


The Latest Views of Scientists on Accessory Food Factors in the Diet* 


T has long been believed that normal 

bone and teeth formation depended 
upon the adequacy of calcium or lime 
salts in the diet. The fact that bone and 
tooth structure is high in calcium con- 
tent, coupled with the observation that 
the bones of rachitic animals are markedly 
deficient in lime and that diets high in 
starch content and low in calcium appa- 
rently induce rachitic conditions and 
badly formed and carious teeth, has per- 
haps naturally led to the conclusion that 
a diet deficient in calcium is to be avoided. 


The dental profession within the past 
few months has in its conventions and in 
widely copied interviews stressed the need 
for a wider knowledge of the principles 
of nutrition upon which to build a more 
perfect toothed people. 


By a process of a priori reasoning many 
dentists and pediatricians have reached 
the conclusion that the modern diet, rich 
as it is in refined foods, such as sugar, 
highly purified cereals, skinless fruits and 
vegetables, is the chief contributing fac- 
tor to the abnormal conditions known as 
deficiency diseases. And, as a remedy 
they propose a return to the use of the so- 
-ealled natural foods, the whole grains, 
unrefined sugars and coarse textured 
vegetables. 

It is evident, however, as we must con- 
clude after studying the latest scientific 
works on the subject, that the calcium 
content of food is not the all important 
factor in normal bone or tooth formation. 


* Abstracted from “Report on the Present State 
of Knowledge of Accessory Food Factors (Vita- 
mins)” compiled by a committee appointed jointly 
by the Lister Institute and Medical Research 
Council, 1924. 


The report quotes at length the classic 
work of M. Mellanby, referring to her 
early studies in 1918, and to later investi- 
gations made in 1920, ’21 and ’23. The 
early work of M. Mellanby showed that 
the formation and calcification of the teeth 
and jaws were greatly influenced by the 
diet eaten during their development and 
that a fat-soluble vitamin had a potent 
effect on the calcification of growing 
teeth. 

It was later noted that puppies fed on 
diets deficient in fat-soluble vitamins dur- 
ing the time of the development of per- 
manent teeth had defective jaws and 
teeth. However, puppies given the same 
foods to which had been added a suffi- 
cient amount of fat-soluble vitamins had 
normal jaws and well calcified alveolar 
processes and teeth. 

In brief, the results noted were: 

1. Diminishing the calcium in the food 
as well as the fat-soluble vitamins pro- 
duced very badly formed teeth. 

2. Diminishing the calcium while the 
fat-soluble vitamins were kept high re- 
duced calcification but produced well 
formed dentine. 

3. Diminishing the fat-soluble vitamins 
and increasing the ealcium in the food 
produced badly formed teeth. 

4. Diminishing the fat-soluble vita- 
mins and increasing the cereal intake gave 
worse formed jaws and teeth. 

5. Different cereals gaye different re- 
sults. Oatmeal was the worst cereal ex- 
amined while white flour and rice were 
the best. 

The addition of 20 per cent of wheat 
germ to white flour seriously injured tooth 
formation when the fat-soluble vitamins 
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were deficient. When oatmeal was the 
cereal component of a diet deficient in 
fat-soluble vitamins the teeth were ex- 
traordinarily bad. On the other hand, 
fat-soluble vitamins fed in sufficient 
amounts neutralize the harmful effects of 
oatmeal just as they overcome to a larger 
extent a deficiency of calcium in the diet. 


The logical conclusion to be reached 
from a study of this work is: 

(1) That calcium rich foods do not in 
themselves contain the qualities necessary 
for proper bone and tooth formation, but 
that an adequate amount of fat-soluble 
vitamins is essential to proper meta- 
bolism. 

(2) That foods heretofore thought to 
be deficient in lime content, such as white 
flour, rice, ete., will when fed with an 
adequate amount of fat-soluble vitamins 
produce normal bone and tooth structure. 

(3) That heretofore highly recom- 
mended foods, such as oatmeal and wheat 
germ, if used in a diet deficient in fat- 
soluble vitamins, produce very bad teeth. 


Answering the criticism of dentists di- 
rected against M. Mellanby’s conclusions 
that the correct feeding of mothers dur- 
ing the prenatal period and of infants 
during the development of the teeth will 
result in the production of perfectly eal- 
cified, evenly arranged teeth, resistant to 
caries, the author points out that the ob- 
servations of dentists that but 3 per cent 
of children have hypoplastic or badly 
formed deciduous teeth while 90 per cent 
have teeth ultimately affected by caries, 
were the result of macroscopic examina- 
tions. Through microscopical studies re- 
ported in 1923, M. Mellanby showed that 
a macroscopical study of teeth structure 
was misleading and that 92.2 per cent of 
more than 300 teeth examined showed a 
direct relationship between structure and 
caries. All the experimental work lately 
reported shows that the development of 
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well formed teeth, resistant to caries, de- 
pends upon diets rich in fat-soluble vita- 
mins, such as cod liver oil, milk and eggs, 
and not, as has been so generally held, 
on the use of whole grain cereals, oatmeal 
and wheat germ. 

Many clinicians have thought rickets 
in children to be often due to excessive 
carbohydrates in the diet. Mellanby’s 
original observations apparently con- 
firmed this idea but further experiments 
reported in 1922 made it clear that the 
carbohydrate intake, although of impor- 
tance, was not the only contributing fac- 
tor. The adequacy of the anti-rachitic 
vitamins is most important. 

In the study of the relationship of 
cereals used in diets with an inadequate 
anti-rachitic factor to rickets in puppies, 
it was shown that oatmeal was most po- 
tently ricket producing, the disease de- 
veloping much more rapidly on oatmeal 
than on whole wheat meal or white flour. 
And as between whole wheat and white 
flour, the action was slightly worse with 
the unpurified product. The addition of 
20 per cent of commercial wheat germ to 
white flour produced a slightly more 
severe degree of rickets. 


While general conclusions as to the 
relative values of whole wheat and white 
flour in the development of bone and tooth 
structure should not be drawn at this 
time, from the results of the latest studies 
as reported by the Medical Research 
Council it is evident that the criticism of 
white flour and bread, because of its low- 
ered calcium content, is unwarranted by 
the facts and that the limiting factor in 
the diet of children is not calcium but fat- 
soluble and anti-rachitic vitamins. 
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First Get the Facts 


In our efforts to increase the consump- 
tion of baked products we find in our path 
a number of obstacles which, trivial and 
fantastic though they may be, do dis- 
courage the baker and make him question 
sometimes the advisability of engaging in 
controversies concerning the place of 
bread in the diet. Fortunately for the 
industry, it is traveling on a road as 
solidly built as the Appian Way. There 
are no quicksands under the road bed and 
every obstacle as it is approached very 
quickly falls to pieces. 

We have feared, for instance, the white 
bread bogy. Every time a doctor, or diet- 
itian, or self-appointed contributor to the 
vox populi columns, proclaimed the vir- 
tues of whole wheat bread, we, and our 
friends the millers who were forcing us 
to bake their ‘‘denatured’’ product, hunt- 
ed the cyclone cellar and stayed under 
cover until the loud noise and gusty wind 
had passed on. 

Of course, it was foolish to hide. But 
it was natural. Business dreads criticism, 
especially stupid criticism. For the weaker 
the argument the louder the oratory. The 
situation has changed. A letter sent me 
a few days ago by Dr. Arthur J. Cramp, 
the Director of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and Propaganda Department of the 
Journal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation, throws a clear and vivid light on 
this old subject. Dr. Cramp says: 

“‘T have wondered recently whether 
you have ever thought of suggesting to 
the organized bakers of the country that 
there is very real need for an. educational 
campaign on the part of the modern 
baker directed first toward the medical 
profession and, second, toward the gen- 
eral public on the subject of white bread. 

‘As you probably know, the medical 
profession has a very poor opinion of or- 
dinary white bread and loses no oppor- 
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tunity of depreciating it when dietetic 
questions are raised. The food faddists 
and fakers have, of course, been most 
virulent against white bread. But it is 
an unfortunate fact that the medical pro- 
fession itself has rather taken the atti- 
tude that there was a certain degree of 
soundness in the denunciation against this 
staple article of diet and, instead of at- 
tempting to correct the impression, has let 
it stand. 

‘‘I believe the baking industry would 
do itself a service if it undertook to carry 
a campaign directed first, to the medical 
profession and later, if necessary, to the 
public direct, on the facts regarding white 
bread, as made today by the more pro- 
gressive and far-sighted members of the 
baking industry.’’ 

Fortunately the baking industry is now 
in a position to carry on the campaign 
Dr. Cramp has suggested and in which 
we shall have the efficient help of the Bu- 
reau of Investigation and Propaganda of 
the American Medical Association. 

White bread has suffered not only at 
the hands of physicians who have failed 
to appreciate the increased nutritive value 
of the modern loaf. The dental profes- 
sion has been equally careless in criticis- 
ing white bread. But recently a depart- 
ment of dental health education has been 
organized by the American Dental Associ- 
ation for the purpose of educating the 
public to the use of a diet which will 
furnish the necessary lime salts and vita- 
mins to build tooth and bone structure 
during the prenatal and pre-school period, 
and through co-operation with the public 
press and magazines to educate the masses 
in dental health and so to carry on a phi- 
lanthropic work that will build better 
bones, teath and health for the American 
people. | 

In the development of this campaign 
the baker may well take an important 
part for it is his contribution to the 
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dietary which furnishes the basic material 
around which the normal diet is built. 
No baker will take any exception to the 
purpose of physicians and dentists to 
build a stronger, fiher race. He will con- 
tribute his loaf made with milk to that 
end and he will hope that in the develop- 
ment of all edueational campaigns, the 
arguments used and evidence presented 
in support of any contention that the 
dietary should be changed will be founded 
on fact. 
Dr. Mendel’s Book 

A new book by Dr. Lafayette B. Men- 
del, entitled ‘‘Nutrition, The Chemistry 
of Life,’’ closes with this significant 
statement: 

‘‘The science of nutrition is in the midst 
of a continual evolution of facts and de- 
velopments of truth. For the present, 
therefore, we should ‘first get the facts.’ ’’ 

Any campaign for better nutrition 
which recognizes the fact that the science 
is constantly changing and that our ideas 
of food and its role in nutrition which we 
learned even a few years ago are not true 
today, will be helpful. Any campaign 
which does not take cognizance of the 
latest discoveries in the field of nutrition 
will fail of its purpose. 

As an illustration of the danger of mis- 
stating nutrition facts, one has only to 
recall the frequent references the news- 
papers have recently made to statements 
before dental societies as to the iniquit- 
ous character of bread. Shortly after the 
annual convention of the American Den- 
tal Association at Dallas, Texas, a series 
of extraordinary statements made at that 
convention were broadcast. The reader 
was led to believe that unless the Ameri- 
can people ate more whole grain breads, 
more vegetables cooked to retain the lime 
salts, more whole milk and more natural 
sweets within the next two or three gen- 
erations we will be a nation of weaklings 
so far as bone and teeth are concerned. 
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A little later the State Dental Society 
of Ohio held its convention and the news- 
papers in reporting the addresses made 
the authors say that bread ‘‘ruins teeth”’ 
and that it is ‘‘our most injurious food.’’ 


Seores of clippings from every portion 
of the country came in to the Institute, 
the senders asking for the truth and urg- 
ing that the authors of the quoted state- 
ments be called sharply to account for 
their perversion of the facts. With the 
first notice of these published attacks on 
bread, letters went out to the authors. 


The Texas essayist not only furnished 
the Institute with a synopsis of his ad- 
dress, which upon careful reading proved 
to be logical, unbiased and free from 
prejudice against white bread, but he 
wrote us saying, ‘‘The reference to bread . 
was only one incident in the discussion of 
my subject, the Education of the Public 
in Matters of General Dentistry. I am as 
anxious as you are that the public know 
the truth about bread’s containing the 
necessary lime salts for tooth and bone 
formation and I realize also that half- 
truths do more harm than good.’’ 


A Dental Correction 
In addressing the President of the Ohio 
State Dental Society, whom the news- 
paper quotations made to say most ex- 
traordinary things about bread, the In- 
stitute wrote: 


‘‘American Institute of Baking takes 
no exception to the fact that teeth are 
built up with lime and that the growing 
child must have an ample supply of all 
the mineral constituents essential to bone 
and body building. Nor is the baker in 
any way opposed to the consumption of 
whole wheat bread, although this is too 
frequently assumed to be the case by those 
who fail to recognize the fact that the 
baker is simply a manufacturer who 
makes what his customers want and who 
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has very little indeed to do with the di- 
rection of their nutritional demands. 

‘‘In one of the clippings reference is 
made to the ‘good old days’ when every 
man plowed, sowed, reaped and prepared 
the food for his family and the conelu- 
sion is somehow reached that in those 
days we were physically better off than 
today. Do you think this is a fact? The 
' types of foods eaten 5,000, 500 or even 
50 years ago were different, of course, 
from those foods which come to our table 
now, and in so far as tooth structure is 
concerned, perhaps better adapted for 
building up massive and healthy teeth. 
But, can you anywhere in the literature 
find any evidence that the children and 
adults of other days were better nour- 
ished, more efficient and lived longer and 
happier lives than those of today? If 
there is anything fundamentally wrong 
in our modern methods of living, we owe 
it to posterity to determine the facts and 
correct the practices which are respon- 
sible.’’ 


Loose Press Work 


In reply to our communication we have 
received a letter from the reputed author 
of the misstatements which is so illumi- 
nating that it may well be quoted, not 
only in fairness to the dental profession 
and to the baker, but because it so aptly 
illustrates the ease with which facts as 
presented at scientific meetings become 
the wildest fiction when told by the un- 
trained reporter. In his letter the author 
says in part: 


‘‘T will gladly furnish my address if 
you still so desire, although it contains 
no mention of diet nor nutrition, and was 
purposely made without mention of scien- 
tific fact of any kind, but was rather an 
intimate talk. of family affairs of abso- 
lutely no interest to any one outside our 
own small group. What purports to be 
an address was the result of a friendly 
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conversation not intended for publication ; 
the dominant idea of which was the im- 
portance of prenatal diet, and the appa- 
rent conflict of ideas between the dental 
and medical professions, the medical pro- 
fession thinking of ease of child-birth and 
the dentist naturally thinking of the pre- 
fixing of teeth. 

‘‘Under the circumstances the language 
used was perhaps not as carefully selected 
as it would have been under other con- 
ditions, but in the light of quotations 
seems to have been much over the head of 
an inexperienced reporter, who was more 
intent on getting a sensational story than 
facts, and in using my position to give 
an appearance of authority for such a 
story. Your disgust.at such quotations 
and headlines can only be equaled by my 
own chagrin at such comparisons as have 
been made. I trust that I have not yet 
reached the age when I have to revert 
to the ‘good old days’ to find all that is 
good in life, and still old enough to know 
that the habits of the world cannot be 
changed in a day by a theorist unsup- 
ported by facts.’’ 

No further comment seems necessary 
other than to suggest that no matter how 
fully both dentists and doctors under- 
stand the science of nutrition, their dis- 
cussions of the subject are always subject 
to misinterpretation and their simplest 
statements to exaggeration. The only way 
to remedy the situation is to tell the story 
of bread so fully and yet so simply that 


every one can understand it. 
—H. E. Barnard. 


Have you a problem of delivery by gas 
trucks on long hauls? Ifso Public Roads, 
a journal of Highway Research, should 
be of interest to you. Its number 5 of 
Volume 5 discusses highway transporta- 
tion as it affects the hauling of milk. The 
copy can be obtained by writing to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Weight Losses in Wrapping 


How Different Classes of Paper Act Over Various Periods of Time 


By C. B. Morison 
Of the American Institute of Baking 


HE sanitary and hygienic side of the 

bread wrapping problem has been 
the subject of considerable study by the 
bacteriologist and public health workers 
and it is now generally recognized that 
suitable protective coverings have a high 
degree of importance, not only for the 
sanitary control of bread, but for other 
foods. 

It is not our intention to discuss this 
phase of bread wrapping further, but to 
present briefly some of the results of our 
experiments on the losses in weight of 
bread wrapped in dry waxed, self-sealing, 
waxed on one side, and ventilating stripe 
papers, over three time periods of twenty- 
four hours, forty-eight hours, and seven- 
ty-two hours, respectively. 

The samples of wrapping paper used in 
these experiments were obtained through 
the co-operation of several manufacturers 
of this material and may be described as 
follows: 

(1) Dry waxed: These papers are im- 
pregnated with sufficient paraffin to satu- 
rate the fibre, but all adhering and super- 
fluous paraffin is removed from both sur- 
faces, so that there is an absence of any 
appreciable waxy or greasy sensation to 
the touch like that commonly associated 
with the so-called self-sealing papers. 


(2) One side waxed: These papers are 
coated with paraffin on one side only. 


(3) Self-sealing: These papers are 
thoroughly ‘saturated with paraffin for 
the purpose of making them impervious 
to moisture, and in addition a sufficient 
amount of paraffin is present so that the 
ends of the sheet may be sealed by heat 


with the formation of a tight and satis- 
factory union. 

(4) Ventilated stripe papers: These . 
are similar to a full waxed paper, but a 
stripe of unwaxed paper extends across 
the sheet. The width, form and number 
of these unwaxed stripes and the propor- 
tion of the waxed to the unwaxed area 
varied considerably in the samples of these 
papers. 

The weights of the wrapping paper used 
in the experiments varied as indicated in 
the data assembled in the tables. Most 
manufacturers base the weights of wrap- 
ping paper on the standard ream of 480 
sheets, size, 24 inches wide, and 36 inches 
long ; for example, if the paper is referred 
to as 28 lbs. weight, this means that it 
weighed 28 lbs. to the ream. 


It is well known in the trade that the 
amount of paraffin carried by the various 
paper stocks varies with the different 
grades and the purposes for which they 
are intended. The manufacturers’ state- 
ments and claims as to the amount of the 
paraffin and the quality of the paper can 
be readily checked up in the laboratory 
by the extraction of a known area weight 
of the sample with a suitable volatile sol- 
vent, such as ethyl ether, or low boiling 
point, petroleum ether. After the extrac- 
tion of the paraffin is completed, the sol- 
vent is evaporated and the resulting 
paraffin residue dried and weighed. The 
percentage of paraffin present is then ob- 
tained by a simple calculation on the basis 
of the original area weight. 

The melting point and quality of the 
paraffin may be determined on the residue, 
and the quality of the original paper stock 
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ascertained by the usual methods of paper 
testing if suitable apparatus for this pur- 
pose is available. 

The mechanical testing of wrapping 
paper in order to determine its suitability 
for use on the wrapping machines is best 
done by practical shop tests. 

The storing of wrapping paper is ob- 
viously associated with proper tempera- 
ture conditions and especially in connec- 
tion with the self-sealing papers, it is de- 
sirable that the paper be stored in a cool 
place. 4 ag 

The bread used in the experiments was 
made from a straight dough mixed from 
a short patent flour with an absorption of 
60 per cent, the mix contained 3 per cent 
of whole milk solids in the form of dried 
milk powder, and usual amounts of yeast, 
salt, malt extract, shortening and com- 
mercial yeast food. Mixing, fermenta- 
tion, and baking conditions were normal 
and require no comment here. The bread 
was a one pound round top panned loaf 
and was allowed to cool one hour before 
wrapping, except in the case of the venti- 
lating stripe papers. In these experiments 
the bread was wrapped immediately after 
unloading from the oven. 

The general procedure was as follows: 


Ten loaves of the bread were weighed 
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the air. The bread rack was located in 
a small room supplied with a thermome- 
ter and hygrometer, but as there were no 
adequate facilities available for the ac- 
curate control and regulation of the tem- 
perature and the humidity of the room, 
the observations for temperature and hu- 
midity reported are but averages of ob- 
servations regularly taken over the period 
of the experiments. 

The wrapped bread was weighed at the 
end of twenty-four, forty-eight, and seven- 
ty-two hour periods respectively, and the 
loss in weight at each period calculated 
in terms of per cent on the original weight 
of the unwrapped bread. 

As a control and for the purpose of 
comparison, three loaves of unwrapped 
bread for each series of experiments were 
exposed on the rack and the losses in 
weight determined at the end of each 
period. 

Table I shows the losses in weight of 
the bread in five different samples of dry 
waxed paper. The losses reported are the 
average of ten weighings. 

The average losses of the unwrapped 
bread exposed at the same time was 
0.86% for 24 hours, 9.65% for 48 hours 
and 12.86% for 72 hours. The average 
temperature of the room recorded was 


Table I.—Average Losses in Weight with Dry Waxed Paper. (Average of Ten Weighings) 


Weight of 
Class of Weight of Bread 1 hr. % Loss in Weight after 
No. Paper Paper after baking 24 hrs. 48 hrs. 72 hrs. 
236 Dry Wax 21 Ibs. 16.4 02. 3.14 7.28 9.53 
114 Dry Wax 25 Ibs. 16.8 02. 0.95 1.89 3.40 
263 Dry Wax 25 Ibs. 16.2 oz. 1.53 3.33 4.80 
124 Dry Wax 28 Ibs. 16.7 oz. 1.53 2.04 3.60 
121 Dry Wax 29 Ibs. 16.7 oz. 0.32 LT 2.43 


one hour after baking and then wrapped. 68° F. and the average humidity 46. 
Immediately after wrapping the loaves 
were placed on a metal bread rack, with 
the precaution of leaving a uniform space 
between each loaf for the circulation of 


Table II shows the losses in weight of 
the bread wrapped in two samples of 
paper waxed on only one side. 
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Table II.—Average Losses in Weight with Paper Waxed on One Side. (Average of Ten Weighings) 


Class of Weight of 
No. Paper Paper 
271 Waxed one side 21-22 Ibs. 
266 Waxed one side 24-26 lbs. 


The average losses of the unwrapped 
bread exposed at the same time was 6.80% 
for 24 hours, 10.02% for 48 hours and 
13.14% for 72 hours. 

The average temperature of the room 
was 75° F. and the average humidity 48. 

Table III shows the losses in weight for 
eight samples of the self-sealing paper. 


Weight of 

Bread 1 hr. % Loss in Weight after 

after baking 24 hrs. 48 hrs. 72 hrs. 
17.0 oz. 3.74 6.85 9.65 
17.0 oz. 1.55 3.78 7.83 


sterile when it leaves the factory, accord- 
ing to Prescott and associates, and the 
bread was cooled under conditions free 
from gross contamination, this result is 
not surprising, although in some eases 
condensed moisture was observed at the 
surface of the paper directly in contact 
with the bread. 


Table III.—Losses in Weight with Self Sealing Paper. (Average of Ten Weighings) 


Class of Weight of 
No. Paper Paper 
237 Self sealing 28 Ibs. 
273 Self sealing 28 lbs. 
320 Self sealing 28 lbs. 
264 Self sealing 28 Ibs. 
272 Self sealing 28 Ibs. 
343 Self sealing 28 Ibs. 
245 Self sealing 30 Ibs. 
123 Self sealing 35 Ibs. 


The losses with this class of paper are in 
general much lower than for the dry 
waxed or the waxed on one side only. The 
losses shown by the 28 lb. paper compare 
very favorably with the heavier paper of 
30 and 35 lbs. and there does not appear 
to be any great advantage secured by 
using the heavier paper. 

The unwrapped bread showed losses of 
6.9% for 24 hours, 10.2% at 48 hours, and 
12.90% at 72 hours during this series of 
experiments. The average temperature of 
the room was 75° F.. and the average hu- 
midity 48. 

The wrapping paper was removed at 
the end of 72 hours after the final weigh- 
ing and the bread examined for mold, but 
with negative results. 

Since wrapping paper is practically 


Weight of 

Bread 1 hr. % Loss in Weight after 

after baking 24 hrs. 48 hrs. 72 brs. 
16.9 oz. 0.39 0.94 2.10 
16.7 oz. 0.48 1.65 2.50 
17.4 oz. 1.01 2.18 3.27 
16.8 oz. 1.22 2.28 3.40 
16.7 oz. 0.38 1.04 2.14 
16.9 oz. 0.22 0.80 1.50 
16.8 oz. 0.21 0.68 1.40 
16.7 oz. 0.16 0.60 1.01 


The condition of the bread was fairly 
satisfactory at the end of the 72 hour 
period and appeared to be free from ab- 
normal flavor or taste in the opinion of 
several judges. The unwrapped bread in 
comparison was hard, dry and unpalat- 
able. 

The losses in weight shown by the bread 
which was wrapped in the various types 
of ventilating stripe paper are not com- 
parable to the losses indicated as above, 
for the reason that the bread in the ex- 
periment with this class of paper was 
wrapped immediately on unloading from 
the oven. A total of twenty-eight samples 
was tested and the losses showed consid- 
erable differences among the various 
samples. 
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Table IV shows the minimum and maximum losses, and the average losses in 


weight at the three periods. 


Table IV.—Ventilating Stripe Papers. (28 Samples) 


Average 

Weight Loss after 24 hours 
of Bread Max. Min. 
16.6 oz. 3.70% 0.85% 
Average 1.90% 


Max. | 
7.05% 


48 hours 72 hours 


Max. Min. 


8.85% 2.81% 
. 512% 


Min. 


1.05% 
3.62% 


The losses shown by the unwrapped 
bread during this series of experiments 
was 7.27% for 24 hours, 10.07% for 48 
hours, and 12.58% for 72 hours. The 


The Longevity Contest 


To the Editor of the Washington Post: 

I was much interested in the article 
which appeared in the Post, edition of the 
17th instant, relative to the one hundred 
and fiftieth birthday of Zoro Agha, the 
oldest man in the world. 

As I am a candidate for honor in this 
line I naturally read with much interest 
the method by which Mr. Agha says he 
has kept himself alive. In the first place, 
his name is most fortunate. The word 
“‘Zo”’ is the Greek word for life; zoology 
is the science of animal life. It was a 
happy life, therefore, when they put the 
‘‘Zo’’ in Zoro. And perhaps someone was 
equally fortunate when they put the ‘‘ha’’ 
in Agha. 

I am wondering if Zoro realized that 
he should have eaten himself into the 
grave some hundred odd years ago? He 
states that he has eaten 8 pounds of bread 
per day practically all his life. The total 
number of calories in a pound of bread 
is about 1,220. Mr. Agha therefore con- 
sumed 9,760 calories of bread per day. 
In addition to this he stuffs himself with 
raisins and fresh figs, and all the honey 
and raw sugar he can get. This must 
amount to at least 9,000 calories more, so 


average room temperature was 78° F.. and 
the humidity 48. 

No mold growth was observed at 72 
hours when the wrapping was removed. 


that his intake amounts to 18,000 calories 
per day. His moderation in the number 
of wives he has had seems to have been 
counteracted by his indulgence in the 
largest daily ration which has ever been 
my good fortune to come across. Of 
course, I am not throwing any suspicion 
of incredibility on a newspaper article. 
According to all the modern principles of 
nutrition it is almost a miracle that Mr. 
Agha did not die of over eating long be- 
fore his 50th birthday. Had he been rich 
enough to buy as much food as he could 
eat he would have made Gargantua look 
like a piker. I take off my hat to Zoro 
Agha. I eat only about 4 or 5 ounces 
of bread a day, and only a very moderate 
amount of raisins, fresh figs, honey and 
brown sugar. In the matter of wives 
also I have been much more moderate 


than Zoro Agha! 
—H. W. Wiley. 


My son, Wesley R. Parker, took a 
course at your Institute and I believe it 
has been of distinct value to him in his 
work; it accounts for his recent promo- 
tion. 

—Fred ©. W. Parker, 
Secretary Kiwanis International. 
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Milk for Use in Bread 


How It Is Prepared In Evaporated Form by New and Growing Industry 
By Meta H. GIvENn 


Director of Home Economics, Evaporated Milk Association 


Important always to the bread manufacturer are the new industries that are springing 
oe the wake of his demands. In universities, such as Columbia University, the Home 
onomics departments are urging the use of more milk in bread. Their leaders, such 
as Dr. Eddy of Columbia base their appeals to the public to eat milk-mixed bread on the 
grounds that the people have a settled preference for white bread and that milk solids 
enrich the carbo-hydrates and proteins of white bread with mineral salts that are an 
important insurance against bow-legs, poor teeth and other nutritional deficiency results 


in growing children. The milk problem looks different to many different people accord- 


ing to the angle of their approach to it. How it looks to a Home Economics chief of a 
milk association is told here, this article being one of a long series in which many different 
phases of the milk-for-bread problem have been discussed. Other articles will follow. 
Miss Given, the writer, had extensive teaching experience before becoming associated 


with food production. 


HEN the food chemist and the 

home economist first began to tell 
us about the composition and nutritive 
value of foods, they listed bread as one 
of our greatest sources of energy and as 
a fairly good source of growth and repair 
material. They also pointed out the de- 
ficiencies of bread and suggested how 
these could be supplied by the addition 
of milk. 

When food value and flavor came to 
be the main criteria for quality, then there 
was a further demand for raw materials 
to have a known food value and a de- 
pendability in purity, cleanliness, and 
freshness. Milk differs from some other 
food ingredients in that its qualities are 
not so stable or so easily estimated. The 
composition of milk varies considerably. 
The range in fats is from 3 to 4 per cent 
and in solids from 11 to 12% per cent. 
Qualities such as freshness and purity de- 
pend on the care given the milk. Being 
easily contaminated by bacteria, milk may 
lose much of its food value and may con- 
tribute odors and flavors to bread that 
impair its value. Therefore, if the baker 
uses milk of variable composition and 


quality, he can only guess what the re- 
sults will be. 

That good, reliable milk more than any 
other ingredient improves the food value, 
the flavor, color and keeping qualities of 
the ‘‘staff of life,’’ is generally accepted 
by all bakers. Then, why shouldn’t a con- 
stituent merit more of this consideration? 

Evaporated milk is not a substitute—it 
is milk itself, which has about sixty per 
cent of its water eliminated by evapora- 
tion. Nothing is added and nothing is 
subtracted except the water. It is often 
confused with condensed milk, an entirely 
different product. In making condensed 
milk, there is sufficient cane sugar added 
to the milk to preserve it. It is then 
evaporated and put into cans. 

The most vital problem confronting the 
manufacturer in the preparation of evapo- 
rated milk is to secure a supply of fresh 
milk of exceptional high quality. It is 
as necessary to control his milk supply 
as it is to control the processing in the 
plant. Specially trained men supervise 
the sanitary collection and care of milk at 
the farms and make provision for its rapid 
transfer to the plants. At the plant a 
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most careful inspection for cleanliness and 
freshness is given. A chance is not even 
taken on how the farmer might wash the 
milk cans—so they are thoroughly washed 
and sterilized at the plants all ready to 
receive the milk. 


A system of equipment designed to meet 
the requirements of scientific and Sanitary 
principles is employed to put the milk 
into cans. The first process is preheating 
the milk in glass lined tanks. From here 
it is drawn into the vacuum pan where 
the evaporation of the water takes place. 
It then passes through a machine ealled 
the homogenizer. This process forces the 
milk through microscopically small holes. 


The effect is to break the large fat 
clusters into tiny globules, thus removing 
the tendency of the fat to be buoyed to 
the top to form cream. As a result, the 
butter fat remains evenly distributed in 
the milk, giving it a uniform composition. 
The next process is standardization. The 
United States Government requires a defi- 
nite minimum standard for evaporated 
milk. This insures the composition to be 
constant day after day and year after 
year. Now the milk is ready to be filled 
into hermetically sealed tins, which are 
quickly taken through the final process, 
Sterilization. The cans are put into a 
sterilizer where they are exposed to heat 
for a sufficient length of time to destroy 
all bacteria. 


Milk Constituents 

This concludes the care and processes 
which enable evaporated milk to go to 
the baker as pure and sweet as it was 
when it left the farm. Not one thing is 
left undone that might menace the pro- 
duction of a dependable milk. 

The proteins, fat, sugar, and minerals 
are the constituents which give milk its 
nutritive and energy value. They form 
the solids of milk and are the components 
which we pay for. It is only reasonable 
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that their quality and quantity should 
gauge the price. When we figure the rel- 
ative costs of milks, the milk solids, which 
measure their relative food value, must be 
compared. The United States Government 
requirements for market milk and evapo- 
rated milk are as follows: 


Market Milk 
Fat Total Solids 
in 100 Pounds Milk in 100 Pounds Milk 
3.25 Ibs. 11.75 Ibs. 
Evaporated Milk 
Fat Total Solids 
in 100 Pounds Milk in 100 Pounds Milk 
7.8 Ibs. 25.5 Ibs. 


A comparison of these standard milks 
shows evaporated milk to have more than 
twice the food value of market milk. 
When the milk solids of each are com- 
pared with their respective market price 
the ratios will show the economy of 
evaporated milk. 


A convenient size in which to ship and 
store evaporated milk is the number ten 
can which contains eight pounds net. 
However, it is advantageous to keep a 
supply of tall sixteen ounce tins, for these 
will take care of the requirements for a 
small amount of milk, or will prevent the 
carrying over of some unused milk from 
the bigger cans. The fact that it can be 
stored in quantities and is always ready for 
every milk need means shop convenience. 
Any dilution that is wanted can be readily 
made. All that has to be done is to 
figure the amount of milk solids that are 
needed in the formula, and then add water 
accordingly. For example, if evaporated 
milk is used in the Government standard 
milk, bread calling for 2.5 pounds solids, 
100 pounds of flour and approximately 60 
pounds of water, there will have to be 
10 pounds of evaporated milk used to fur- 
nish the 2.5 pounds of milk solids, and 
only 52% pounds of water will be re- 
quired, because there are seven and one- 
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half pounds of water in the ten pounds 
of milk. If the baker wants a milk which 
has an approximate concentration of very 
rich market milk, he simply needs to add 
one portion of water to one of milk. Such 
a dilution is very satisfactory for rich 
eream fillings for cream puffs, eclairs, 
cake, and pie fillings. In the making of 
icings, evaporated milk is particularly 
adapted. When it is boiled with sugar, 
the tiny homogenized fat globules slip in 
between the sugar particles and continue 
to remain in this condition on cooling, 
thus preventing the crystals from uniting 
to give the sugary effect. The result is 
a creamy, fine textured icing. 


A Nutritional Advance 


The whole-wheat bread advocates would 
have us believe that we are headed for 
physical deterioration because we consume 
so much white bread. We hear a lot about 
the deficiencies of the white loaf and it 
is evident that the milling process does 
remove the cellulose and some of the min- 
erals. But even the whole grain flours 
are deficient in some of the body building 
elements and especially in the mineral 
calcium. As has been said, milk added 
to the loaf supplements that which the 
flour lacks. It not only improves the food 
value and flavor but it gives a rich brown 
color to the crust and a creamy color to 
the crumb. In fact, milk bread is one of 
the most acceptable ways of taking milk. 
The milk loaf makes our nearest approach 
to the ideal loaf. It is one of the cheapest 
of nutritious foods, and its general con- 
sumption will work magic in the nutri- 
tion of the human race. So why mourn 
the loss of whole grain breads? We want 
white bread because for generations the 
habit has been woven into our very fibre. 
We like the ‘‘chew’’ of it, its mild, sweet 
taste, and lastly we experience a comfort 
from eating it, because every particle of 
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it is almost perfectly digested. When 
white bread was taken from us during 
the war, it shook the very foundations of 
our living, and only the awful visions of 
poorly fed soldiers could cause us to give 
it up. It is the most acceptable so why 
not use it as our most nutritious loaf? 

Bread making is one of the most impor- 
tant single cooking processes known to 
our civilization. This is the consequence 
of a demand, because bread is consumed 
in larger quantities than any other article 
of food. It goes into the diet of most 
every civilized race of people, and is usu- 
ally eaten three times each day. If all 
bread could be milk bread these races 
would be well nourished. A good milk 
bread has many features which will win 
the favor of the consumer. The initial 
cost may be a trifle more, but most people 
have formed the habit of paying more for 
quality in other things and hence will ac- 
cept the slightly increased cost. All the 
forces working for nutritiom should join 
the baker in educating the buyer of foods 
to the following facts: First, our diets 
contain a great amount of high priced 
foods. Second, they can be materially 
cheapened and greatly improved by the 
inclusion of more milk bread. 

It is possible and quite probable that 
the baker will become the strongest aux- 
iliary in the crusade for perfect nutrition. 
In this field he can perform a true, na- 
tional, and humanitarian service. 


As fuel for the human body white bread 
is found by the calory test to furnish 
1,182 calories to the pound while whole 
wheat bread, due to the inclusion of ash 
and cellulose ‘‘roughage’’ contains only 
1,114 calories to the pound. It may be 
that this higher fuel value leads to the 
appetite preference for white bread, when 
mineral salts have been otherwise amply 
provided for the human needs. 
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Becoming Known 


Sin CE the baker manufactures the most 
essential of all foods for the people, his 
mere existence in a city creates a lively 
interest in his personality and his way of 
carrying on. If the community’s interest 
results in gossip that the baker is unsani- 
tary in his plant’s surroundings, or care- 
less in the use and handling of ingredi- 
ents, then this interest works all to the 
baker’s disadvantage. How well are you 
known in your town and how heartily are 
you received in business clubs, civie as- 
sociations, and in public life? 


Some years ago a baker was strolling 
on the board walk at Atlantic City. A 
friend snapped his picture and waggishly 
offered to bet that he could paste it on an 
envelope and mail it to his home town, 
and that it would be duly delivered to 
him. The wager was made—and the snap 
shot duly arrived with only the word 
‘“‘Chicago’’ under the picture. 


A certain incident made the identifiea- 
tion easy. This baker had become chair- 
man of the Mayor’s Committee to raise 
a fund large enough to purchase for Chi- 
cago one of the few genuine portraits of 
George Washington in existence. As such 
he was on the platform at many public 
meetings and was pictured in the news- 
papers in groups of men doing the city’s 
work. 


Winter Doughs 


Our problem during the summer months 
is to keep our doughs cool because they 
pick up heat not only during fermentation 
but also in the shop make-up. It is dif- 
ferent now with the winter months at 
hand. This change in outside weather 
conditions must be taken into considera- 
tion regardless of how complete the 
weather control may be in your shop and 
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dough room. Your shop is not so warm, 
your machinery will often chill the dough, 
your pans are often cool, your flour prob- 
ably has been kept in a relatively cool 
place. Because of all of these more or 
less uncontrollable factors we make the 
following suggestions to maintain baking 
satisfaction and quality goods. 


Use flour that has been warmed 
through. In small shops it is good prac- 
tice to keep two or three days’ supply 
near the oven. It is often advisable to 
increase slightly the amount of yeast and 
reduce your time if necessary. You want 
a strong fermentation. Mix your doughs 
thoroughly and bring out from 2 to 3 de- 
grees warmer. Mix doughs small enough 
that an entire dough may be made up in 
at least 20 minutes. Take the chill off 
your pans before using. Keep proof box 
above ninety and moist, but do not feed 
with live steam. 


—G. Cullen Thomas—in a Service Bulletin. 


Trade Associations 

Trade associations serve a very useful 
purpose which is generally overlooked. In 
the prosecution of trade associations the 
public, and perhaps to some extent the 
authorities, regard the trade associations 
as representative of big corporations with 
huge accumulations of capital. The fact 
is that the larger and richer the corpora- 
tion the less its needs for a trade associa- 
tion. It has in itself the means of obtain- 
ing all of the information which it needs 
in order successfully to compete. Not 
so with the smaller concerns. They can- 
not afford, except through pooling their 
interests through a trade association, to 
secure the business data at their own ex- 


pense. 
—General Information Bulletin, 


National Confectioners Association. 
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Crust or Crumb for Strength? 


How Laboratory Experiment Overthrows Age Old Notion 
About Nutrition of Bread 


By Roscor H. SHaw 
Department of Nutrition, American Institute of Baking 


HE instinct of the lower animals 
governed by their senses of taste 
and smell impels them to select the kinds 
of food their bodies require. With the 
advent of the art of cooking man in this 
respect ceased to be a natural animal and 
aiter long ages of civilization the senses 
may no longer be solely relied upon as a 
guide to correct eating. If this were not 
true the man suffering from obesity would 
shun the fat forming foods or excessive 
eating while his slender brother would 
eat them from choice. The diabetic 
without being advised by his physician 
would avoid sugar and the man suffering 
from Bright’s would likewise refrain from 
eating meat. 


We have not, however, entirely lost that 
instinct. There are certain other factors 
that influence our choice not so easily ex- 
plained from the standpoint of smell and 
taste. Other things being equal unleav- 
ened bread has nearly the same nutri- 
tional value as the leavened variety, yet 
we would not hesitate in selecting the 
latter. There is a physiological reason en- 
tirely separate from the sense of taste 
and smell behind the fact that the one 
appeals to us more than the other. ‘‘Light- 
ness’’ is bound fast to ease of digestibil- 
ity. In leavened bread the thousands of 
tiny holes make possible the rapid and 
thorough mixing with the saliva in the 
mouth where the first step in its digestion 
takes place. The porosity of bread is a 
great aid in its digestion. 

Flavors, while having no nutritional 
value, are of great importance in the di- 
gestion of food, for they excite the secre- 


tion of the digestive juices. We know 
how the ‘‘mouth waters’? when the smell 
of certain foods reaches us and we know 
too that the same sensation oceurs at the 
sight of a tempting dish. The modern 
cook well understands that his viands 
must appeal to the senses of sight and 
smell as well as to the taste. 

The beautifully browned crust of bread 
with pleasing appearance and odor ex- 
cites the flow of saliva. When taken into 
the mouth the agreeable nutty taste acts 
as an appetizer and its hardness gives the 
exercise to the teeth not required with 
the soft inside. 

Travelers from abroad frequently be- 
wail the fact that American bakers do 
not make the delicious hard rolls and 
erusty bread that they had found in the 
restaurants and hotels in Paris. The idea 
someway seems to have taken root with 
some that the crust is the real part of the 
bread and that the crumb is a sort of nec- 
essary nuisance. It is no uncommon sight 
in restaurants to see people discard the 
erumb of hard rolls and eat only the crust. 

The crust of a loaf of bread or roll had 
the same original composition as the 
crumb or soft center. Certainly nothing 
is added during the process of baking and 
no beneficial change seems likely except 
the dextrinization of some of the starch 
which makes it slightly more easily di- 
gested. On the other hand since the crust 
is hard, compact and lacking in porosity, 
it is logical to believe that whatever bene- 
fit is derived from the dextrinization is 
more than overbalanced. It also seems 
possible since the crust has been heated 
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to a higher temperature in baking than 
the crumb that the protein or perhaps a 
vitamin has been impaired. 

In an effort to throw light on the com- 
parative nutritional value of the crust and 
crumb we conducted a simple feeding ex- 
periment with white rats. The bread used 
was made from a standard formula in the 
bake shop of the institute. It contained 
8 per cent, in baking language, of whole 
milk solids. In other words the bread was 
equal to bread in which the entire liquid 
ingredient was whole milk. Such bread 
has been found by ourselves and others 
to support growth in young rats in nearly 
a normal manner. It was baked in pans, 
and steam was introduced into the oven 
as is customary in commercial baking. In 
short, it was the same sort of pan bread 
usually found on the market except that 
it contained more than the average 
amount of milk. 

After cooling and standing in racks 
over night the top crust was sliced off with 
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a sharp knife with care that little or no 
crumb adhered. These slices were ground 
up in a power mill. The remainder of the 
loaf was then cut in thin slices which were 
air dried and ground up in the same way 
as the crust. 

The white rats selected were from the 
same litter, young and in their vigorous 
growing period. They were placed in in- 
dividual cages. There was always a sup- 
ply of their particular food before them 
and in addition plenty of clean drinking 
water. They were under frequent obser- 
vation and at regular intervals were 
weighed. From the beginning the rats on 
the crumb made constant gains in weight. 
As will be noted in the chart their curve 
of growth differed little from the normal 
growth curves which shows how they 
would have grown had they received a 
ration complete in all essentials. The ap- 
pearance of their fur, etc., denoted health 
at all times. In contrast, the rats fed the 
crust made but slight gains. Their fur 
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became rough and they had the general 
appearance of being out of condition. 
When by repeated weighing it became ap- 
parent that they would not grow on the 
diet they were receiving it was changed 
to crumb such as the other group was re- 
ceiving. The response was immediate, the 
fur took on the ‘‘sleek’’ appearance of the 
healthy rat and their weight regularly 
and consistently increased. From that 
point on, which is indicated by a small 
circle on the chart, their growth curve 
took an upward slant and closely ap- 
proached the curve of normal growth. 


Crust for Weakness 

A male and a female rat were used with 
each diet. The male rat receiving the 
crumb, weighed 115 grams at the begin- 
ning of the experiment and 318 grams at 
the end. The female on the same diet 
weighed 92 grams at the beginning of 
the experiment and 318 grams at the end. 
The female on the same diet weighed 92 
crams at the beginning and 216 grams at 
the close. Both these rats made regular 
and consistent gains throughout the entire 
feeding period. 

The male rat on the crust diet weighed 
115 grams at the beginning, gained for 
about 40 days and then remained prac- 
tically at a standstill for about 4 months 
when he weighed 160 grams. At this 
point his diet was changed to crumb. He 
began to gain at once and in another 3 
months weighed 270 grams. The female 
rat on this diet weighed 95 grams at the 
beginning, gained only 15 grams in 3 
months when her diet also was changed 
to crumb. As with the male, there was a 
quick response and in 5 months, at the 
end of the test, she weighed 224 grams. 

From the foregoing chart and figures 
it is evident that the crumb is more nu- 
tritious than the erust. Just what has 
been lost by the crust will be the subject 
of further study in the nutrition labora- 


tory. 
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The crust of bread, while of less nutri- 
tional value than the crumb, has an im- 
portant role in digestion. By its attrac- 
tive appearance and odor it excites the 
secretion of the digestive juices. Because 
of its agreeable taste when taken into the 
mouth it acts as an appetizer and its hard- 
ness furnishes exercise for the teeth. 


Crumb and Strength 

Although it is the crust that makes the 
appeal to us we must not lose sight of the 
fact that it is the crumb that forms the 
real nutritive part of the loaf. From this 
standpoint alone French bread and rolls 
are inferior to the softer variety which 
forms the greater part of bakery products 
sold in this country. 

As compared to ours, French bread is 
made from an inferior grade of flour and 
a ‘‘lean’’ mixture. Milk is rarely used. 
From the standpoint of nutrition, how- 
ever great the appeal of the beautiful 
French loaf, it falls far short of the Ameri- 
can milk made bread baked in the pan. 


The writer takes this opportunity to acknowl- 
edge the valuable counsel of C. B. Morison of the 
American Institute of Baking at whose suggestion 
this feeding experiment was undertaken. 


(Concluded from Page 12) 
ways, building methods, seasonal opera- 


tion, scientific investigation in the use of 
materials, and a dozen directions—for we 
are here dealing primarily with existing 
wastes in distribution. The wastes in 
these other directions are of vast impor- 
tance and ean be organized out. 

The practical enforcement of such elimi- 
nations lies entirely within the distribu- 
tion trades. The organization of the dis- 
tributors can absolutely enforce standards 
and simplifications and other waste elimi- 
nations which are initiated in cooperation 
with the production industries. The power 
of enforcement of all this program lies in 
the hands of the distributors of the United - 
States. 
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Fourexcellence 


SHELLY BROS., Limited, of Vancouver, 
B. C., evidently do not believe in preach- 
ing bakeshop in their little ‘‘house 
organ.’’ They get it out for their own 
personnel and rather than scolding it 
preaches a kind of Christianity in busi- 
ness. It’s against the naked fang as a 
weapon of the ‘‘main office,’’ and doesn’t 
anywhere pop a lash threateningly over 
the plant’s people. 

“In the life of Christ,’’ writes Roy A. 
Hunter, its chief editor, ‘‘we celebrate the 
advent of One who brought a new idea 
to Earth. The thought of kinship and 
brotherly love, mutual help and care and 
thought for the unfortunate and weak 
was such a revolutionary idea that the 
Author of it was killed. The idea, how- 
ever, has persisted for almost twenty cen- 
turies and permeates every phase of our 
lives today. 

*‘Our responsibility for our brother is 
today unquestioned for the idea born 1924 
years ago is an actual, working reality. 
If an athlete trains and trains and trains 
there is always a strong probability that 
he will go stale. We are prone to point 
with righteous scorn to those who devote 
a disproportionately large share of their 
time to a search for pleasure and a grati- 
fication of those whims that seem to 
promise most fun. There is a tendency 
to lean over backwards in our efforts to 
show how free from this vice we are. 

‘““Money? Yes, it costs something to 
go to a show, but it may be mistaken 
economy to be housebound. Jill may be- 
come a dull girl with too much grind at 
home, and too little thought about things 
outside. My boy, take a night off and 
take her to the show. A good laugh will 
do her good and give her something to 
chuckle over while she works over the 
dish pan and the ironing board.’’ 
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A Happy Dozen 


Tue ‘‘Exchangeite,’’ a periodical pub- 
lished by the Exchange Club, which has 
clubs in almost every American city, pro- 
poses for a heroine’s reward a certain 
mother of Salt Lake City, Utah. This 
mother is the wife of Carl A. Badger, at- 
torney of Salt Lake City, who has served 
several terms as a state senator. 

Of her virtues the paper says, backing 
its editorial judgment by a photograph of 
Mrs. Badger and her twelve children: 

‘She bakes twelve loaves of bread 
every other day, starts nine children to 
school every single morning, writes to the 
absent boys every Sunday and does every- 
thing that any mother does in the home 
only on an enlarged scale. In her spare 
time she teaches literature in the woman’s 
society in her church and is consulting 
physician and nurse to the entire neigh- 
borhood. Her husband says that she has 
not found time to be divorced, smoke 
cigarettes, or bob her hair. Mr. and Mrs. 
Badger are in their middle forties but do 
not look it.”’ 

Once upon a time families of the size 
of Mr. Badger’s were known as ‘‘Utah’s 
Best Crop,’’ and were very common in 
that country. Now they are less common. 
Possibly she would scorn such aid but 
why doesn’t some Salt Lake baker solicit 
the lady’s trade with a really modern 
loaf? She might prove like most of her 
modern sisters after all in this one regard 
of seeking escape from an ancient drudg- 
ery that can now be performed by electric- 
ity in place of muscle and machines in 
place of backaches. 


" It was quite a jolt to get a score of 88 
on a sample of bread sent to the Institute 
for scoring. This had its good effect on 
us, however, and we are sending better 


bread today. 
—A New York Baker. 
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- Books for the Baking Laboratory 


HYGIENIC FUNDAMENTALS OF FOOD HAND- 
LING. By Charles Thom and Albert C. Hunter, 
21 figs. 228 pp. Williams and Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore, 1924. 

The proper handling of raw foods and food 
products for the purpose of protecting them from 
spoilage which spells food waste, and contamina- 
tion, which may mean disease, is a highly im- 
portant problem for the manufacturer, the dis- 
tributor and the consumer. 


At present food handling appears to be largely 
an empirical and “rule of thumb” proposition 
which has not received scientific study except in 
a few industries. Such empiricism and lack of 
scientific methods have been the causé of much 
food waste, as any federal, state or city food in- 
spector can testify. 


Much food has been condemned as unfit for 
human use which might have been saved if the 
proper method of handling had been used by 
those responsible for its production and distribu- 
tion. 


As the authors state, “with the increase in 
the cost of food, producer, dealer and consumer 
alike become more interested in its conservation. 
In addition to losses from disease and other 
agencies at the point of production, there is an 
enormous wastage all along the distributing line 
which carries food from the producer to the con- 
sumer. Thieves carry away, rodents and insects 
eat and pollute, bacteria, yeasts, and molds fer- 
ment and rot; natural changes within the prod- 
ucts themselves render some of them worthless. 
These losses increase directly with the time and 
distance involved in transportation to the ulti- 
mate market unless the utmost of intelligent 
knowledge is applied in packing and transpor- 
tation.” 

Not only does the problem include the protec- 
tion of our goods from spoilage, but also the 
potential dangers of food poisoning and infected 
foods as carriers of disease. 

The contemporary study of food handling prob- 
lems has been carried on largely through state 
and federal agencies and special research investi- 
gations by food manufacturer’s associations 
among which the National Canners’ Association 
is a notable example. 

The authors of this book, Messrs. Thom and 
Hunter, have participated in the study of many 
food problems in connection with their work in 
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the U. S. Department of Agriculture and can 
thus discuss them from a background of personal 
experience which is exceptional. 


The scope of their discussion of hygienic food 
handling includes the following: Fitness for 
food and wholesomeness defined, food preserva- 
tion, spoilage, food poisoning and food inspec- 
tions, cereal products, sound fruits and vegetables 
at the factory, sound plant products, eggs, milk, 
fish, shellfish, poultry, meats, water, beverages 
and market sanitation. 


The chapter devoted to cereal products dis- 
cussed respiration during the storage of cereal 
grain, their milling, tempering, souring or acidity, 
mustiness, insects and temperature. 

The cereal grains are staple products which 
may be stored ordinarily with but very little or 
slight deterioration. The two important determin- 
ing factors are the amount of water present and 
the temperature of storage. While the cereal 
grains carry a rather large amount of micro- 
organisms, bacteria, molds and yeasts, these re- 
main inactive under proper conditions of storage. 
The bran coats are always contaminated and fre- 
quently infected, the germ is frequently infected 
with molds and bacteria of one to several species 
but the endosperm is less commonly infected. 
“Under satisfactory conditions of storage, activ- 
ity on the part of these organisms is negligible 
with slight increases in moisture content or 
temperature or both, the metabolic changes in 
the seeds or fruits themselves begin to be more 
active, and particular species of micro-organisms 
may begin to multiply so that spoilage appears 
in the form of souring, heating, mustiness and 
moldiness. At the lowest figures for such activ- 
ity the numbers of species active is but one or 
two. Progressive increase in moisture content 
involves a rapid rise in the number of growing 
species with co-ordinate increases in destructive 
effects.” 

When cereals are milled after tempering, “the 
bulk of the original microflora goes into the 
bran” and the large part of the remainder into 
the germ. “The flour receives a considerable 
inoculation of molds spores and bacteria which 
pass through the finer screens or are drawn out 
as fine dust by the aspirators. The firmer portion 
of the endosperm has been shown to be much 
more free from viable microorganisms than the 
other mill products.” 
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“Mold activity in cereal products begins at a 
comparatively low moisture percentage. In corn 
meal and similar products, some growth is readily 
detected when the water present reaches or 
passes 13%.” 

Bread, ropy bread and salt rising bread are 
discussed by the authors. Their statement that 
“water constitutes about 35 to 45 per cent of the 
finished product” is open to criticism, unless this 
range means only moisture present in the crumb 
of the bread and not total moisture of the loaf. 
The total moisture of bread, that is; as deter- 
mined on samples containing the crust and crumb 
is in our experience on the average well below 
38% one hour after baking. A bread containing 
a total of 45% water would be underbaked. 

The authors emphasize the necessity of exclud- 
ing contamination and the necessity of proper 
cooling conditions for the prevention of mold 
development. 

The maintenance of a proper acidity in the 
dough for the prevention of rope is pointed out 
and also the use of lactic acid in this connection. 

Koser’s study of a culture used for the prepara- 
tion of “salt rising” bread and his identification 
of it as B. Welchii is referred to by the authors 
as of interest from its medical relations. 

In discussing the possibility of bread as a 
carrier of surface infection, the authors recognize 
that such contamination can be minimized by 
proper wrapping as is now commonly practiced. 

The “Hygienic Fundamentals of Food Hand- 
ling” is an interesting book to read, and also for 
reference. Those concerned in the study of food 
problems will find it of considerable value in a 
field where at present there are but too few 
general texts of similar scope which are at all 
up to date in their summary of recent work. 

C. B. MORISON. 


“Wheat Studies,” is the title of a new series 
of publications of which Vol. 1, No. 1, is dated 
at Stanford University, California, December 
1924. The studies constitute a comprehensive 
world survey of the wheat situation. They are 
highly informative and are written to give the 
reader a view of wheat as a world crop. The 
“deficiency countries” are dissected by the labora- 
tory processes. “Surplus Countries” are played 
up against deficiency countries so that the reader 
can gather whence and whither the current 
world wheat crop gains its momentum. These 
studies are well worth having in the library of 
any baker or miller. They may be obtained 
from the Food Research Institute, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
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Abstracts of Technical Articles 


Selected for Baking Technology from Chemical 
Abstracts 


Antiscorbutic potency of whole-milk powder. 
G. W. Cavanaugh, R. A. Dutcher and J. S. 
Hall. Ind. Eng. Chem. 16, 1070-3 (1924). — 
The antiscorbutic value of mixed milk from 
1276 cows as received at a commercial drying 
plant was tested. The rest of this milk was 
condensed in a steel continuous evaporator 
and pasteurized after condensation in a closed 
glass-lined tank in the absence of air and 
sprayed under pressure into a heated chamber 
(Merrell-Soule Co.’s_ process). The dry 
powder possessed antiscorbutic properties 
identical with those of the raw milk from 
which the powder was made. 

H. B. Lewis. 


Bread troubles in the light of hydrogen-ion 
concentration. R. J. Clark. Cereal Chem. 1, 
161-7 (1924).—A discussion of the different 
materials used in making bread and their 
relation to H-ion concentration of bread. 

Ruth Buchanan. 


Lipoids, a factor influencing gluten quality. E. 
B. Working. Cereal Chem. 1, 153-8 (1924).— 
Experiments given show that phosphatides 
added in small quantities to flour injure gluten 
quality as measured by the feel of hand- 
washed gluten, by viscosity, and by baking 
tests. Prolonged washing of soft gluten of 
low-grade flour removed phosphatides and 
gradually increased the tenacity until the 
gluten was practically equal to that from 
patent flour. Removal of ash salts from flour 
by extraction with distilled water removed a 
significant amount of phosphatide, as well 
as proteins and possibly pentosans in an 
amount sufficient to affect viscosity. 

Ruth Buchanan. 


The cake-flour laboratory. P. M. Patterson. 
Cereal Chem. 1, 159-61 (1924).—The cake- 
making qualities of a flour are dependent on 
(1) a uniformly fine division of the flour 
particles, freedom from chunks and flakes; 
(2) the relation of gluten quality to physical 
condition, and also the physical condition 
after being acted upon by various solutions, 
representing the end products of baking- 
powder reactions; (3) inclination of the 
gluten colloid properly to combine and main- 
tain its relationship with the batter emulsion. 

Ruth Buchanan. 
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Winning Over Ignorance 


A RECENT association activity affords 
an excellent example of what such work 
may mean. Baking is perhaps one of the 
oldest industries, but it is only recently 
that the potentialities of science have been 
realized by the bakers, following the 
marked suecess of one of their number 
who had the resources and the courage 
to go thoroughly into the matter. Of the 
thousands of bakers in America but a very 
small fraction would find it possible to 
support research in continuity on a basis 
sufficiently broad to insure reasonable 
suecess. Yet in the American Bakers 
Association all can bear some part of the 
cost and benefit from the results obtained 
through an institute which strives to pro- 
vide a service on production problems, to 
study the fundamentals underlying bak- 
ing, and to afford facilities for the special 
training of those either in or about to 
engage in the baking industry. 

The part which laboratories supported 
by Government appropriation have played 
in the assistance of industry has grown 
rapidly since 1900. Governments gener- 
ally set up elaborate plants to undertake 
problems essential to industry, but not 
ordinarily engaging their concentrated 
attention, and more recently have organ- 
ized advisory committees from within 
these industries to guide them in the se- 
lection of research problems, to assist in 
the interpretation of results, and fre- 
quently to place at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment specialists plant records and fa- 
cilities of greatest value. The Fuel Re- 
search Board of Great Britain furnishes 
a special example of impetus to investi- 
gation growing out of the war. The labo- 
ratory of the Department of Mines in 
Canada is another illustration of a re- 
markably complete unit established as an 
aid to industry. The laboratories of the 


Bureau of Mines, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce may be se- 
lected from the several activities of the 
United States Government. Industries 
have even been offered the opportunity 
of placing holders of fellowships within 
these laboratories to work under the di- 
rection of those in charge and to have the 
great advantage of the extensive equip- 
ment and direction of men devoted to 
scientific work in prosecuting their own 
special studies. 
rest with the laboratory. 


—From “These Eventful Years” 
by the Encyclopedia Brittanica. 


Advertised . 


More than one Japanese problem af- 
flicts our West Coast, according to rumors 
from westward of the Sierras. For in- 
stance one Washington baker wants to 
know how fine a piece of advertising 


Elmer Cline and the members of his Trade 


Relations Conference would consider the 
slogan of a Japanese baker of North Ya- 
kima. It graces the sides of his delivery 
wagon: ‘‘Jim Tonkyhama, Biggest Loafer 
in Town.’’ 


If a man today is ashamed to admit 
that he is a baker, there is something 
wrong with his mental attitude, and if 
he is proud of his vocation then I cannot 
see why there is not more activity among 
the American bakers in lending their sup- 
port, both morally and financially to the 
splendid work being carried on by the 
Institute staff. The Institute staff is do- 
ing a stupendous task in planting our 
standard at the head of American indus- 
tries, where it rightfully belongs. 

—L. A. Schillinger, Baltimore, Md. 
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whose refrain both of the others must join 
to get the best results? Such a group met 
at the Hotel La Salle preparatory to the 
conference on sales and advertising me- 
thods at the American Institute of Baking 
on February 16 and 17. They planned 
the main drive for this latter conference 
and came to a common agreement on what 
constitutes the most educative themes on 
which to sound a common note in 1925 
advertising campaigns. 


The very personnel of those who at- 
tended this conference augurs well for the 
future of our industry in its fellowship 
with the allied industries. When it came 
to agreeing upon the grouping of other 
essential foods around bread until these 
foods together have shaped up a balanced 
meal completely capable of sustaining 
life in the best possible manner, there was 
not a dissenting vote. 


Basic Foods Only 


The list of food advertisers whose rep- 
resentatives were not invited and were 
not wanted was as conspicuous by its 
absence as the list of advertisers of sound- 
ly basic foods was conspicuous by its 
presence. On this list were those. making 
unfit foods and unessential foods that 
nutrition workers and scientists dealing 
in human nutrition, regard as detrimental 
to health and the well being of the race. 

A curious incident happened while the 
conference was in session. There appeared 
at the doors of the American Institute a 
veteran scoffer at white bread and white 
flour. He had toured the country telling 
school children that they must eat the 
‘‘roughage’’ of whole wheat and its 
mineral salts, in order ‘‘to live long and 
have good health.’’ He had warned them 
that white flour was ‘‘poison.’’ He had 
blamed the millers for milling it and the 
bakers for baking it—and had accused 
both of foisting it upon an unwilling 
population. But this veteran was in an- 
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other mood now. He wanted to start all 
over and support white bread as the 
world’s best source of energy food, this 
bread to be eaten in combination with 
other food essential to the obtaining of 
a completely balanced diet. 


Why did he change? He came to see 
that children could be coaxed onto whole 
wheat bread only by pressure and force 
and could not be kept upon it when given 
a free choice of foods. From the literature 
he learned that millers were beaten away 
back in the days of Nero on the charge 
that they had not made their flour as 
white as possible—which was equivalent 
to being in the words of the Roman 
chroniclers ‘‘as good as possible.’’ 


A Veteran Repents 


This veteran was taken out to the nutri- 
tional laboratories of the American In- 
stitute of Baking where he saw test 
animals thriving on milk-mixed white 
bread in better shape even than on whole 
wheat bread alone, and he saw other ani- 
mals rearing newer generations when fed 
on milk-mixed white bread plus an ocea- 
sional leaf of lettuce. This one veteran 
had now become ‘‘oriented’’ to the whole 
truth of nutrition instead of being a flam- 
ing apostle of a notion gained through 
only half of the essential data needed. 

And in just the way that he spoke con- 
tritely of his past and hopefully of his 
future, so these men who have the task of 
telling the story of the basic foods, spoke 
contritely of a past when the milk man 
advertised that one quart of milk was 
equivalent to so much beefsteak and was 
as nutritious as so many eggs. The milk 
spokesman saw now that in a scientific 
diet milk had a certain role to play and 
that eggs and meat and bread had other 
important roles to play and all were in 
full partnership in the building up of the 
balanced meal. 

Just so the meat man told of ancient 
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nonsense in which the meat men sang the 
olories of red, red meat as against cereals, 
instead of noting that meat and bread 
and milk had always been ‘‘married’’ and 
had lived happily together as the major 
factors of the human diet. 


Milk in the Diet 

To this conference M. D. Munn, presi- 
dent of the National Dairy Council, 
brought the idea that nutritional science 
ought to dominate advertising practise. 
He noted that the proteins of milk were 
so much more available in human met- 
abolism than cereal proteins that some- 
times milk, added to cereals, carried a 
much larger proportion of cereal foods 
into use than when the cereals were eaten 
alone. He favored a union of the adver- 
tising forces behind basic foods in cam- 
paigns, each to glorify its own role in 
complete nutrition. He told how the 
National Dairy Council had come to the 
view that an educational campaign in the 
schools, divorced from immediate com- 
mercial contacts, was the wisest thing to 
attempt. 

D. D. Davis, manager of sales and 
advertising for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
brought the idea that he favored a com- 
mon stressing of one theme for one year’s 
campaign and then the common switching 
of this theme by all concerned for another 
year. He spoke of the confusion that 
comes with one National advertiser stress- 
ing the sanitation of the bakery, another 
stressing nutrition, another stressing 
specialty products and another stressing 
the value of his own food against an 
essential associate. 


Taking Step Together 
Mr. Davis favored full and unabridged 
control by each advertising company but 
he favored frequent conferences so that 
each could get the measure of the common 
picture each in his own way would seek 
to paint. 
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A. P. Husband of the Millers National 
Federation brought in the promise of his 
association to yield full cooperation. 

D. P. Chindblom of the W. E. Long Co., 
and Walter Warrick of the same company 
displayed advertising cards representing 
the effort of this company to take step 
in harmony with the new idea. The 
advertising cards showed hams sliced and 
being used as sandwich fillers for bread. 
Glasses of milk filled the background in 
another bread advertisement. Still other 
cards showed a wide variety of foods that 
are used with bread,—jellies, cheese, 
honey, butter, bacon, and fruits. 


Bread and Meat 

C. W. Myers of Armour & Co., im- 
mediately matched the exhibits of the W. 
E. Long Co., made for bakery clients, with 
exhibits of his own, representing the con- 
tribution of the packers under their 
slogan, ‘‘Bread and meat for health com- 
plete.’’ He asked for copies of the Long 
ear cards to place on exhibit in his own 
office along side of the packers’ contribu- 
tions to the same cause. They were pro- 
vided. 

Drs. H. E. Barnard and L. A. Rumsey 
of the American Institute of Baking 
sketched the history of the Institute’s 
campaign for ‘‘bread and advertising”’ 
and for the idea of ‘‘advertising it as it 
is eaten.’’ Credit for first proposing such 
a campaign was given to John Burns of 
the Allied Trades. Its general progress 
was sketched through the bringing in of 
one food product after another, until all 
basic foods were covered. 


Knew Nutritional Data 

C. E. Grey of the California creameries, 
agreed with Mr. Warrick that nothing 
was more unattractive, in a poster, than 
any isolated package of food such as a 
pound of butter, a loaf of bread, a piece 
of meat, or a bottle of milk. He agreed, 
however, that when put together as the 
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making of a balanced meal they had the 
effect of arousing appetite and stimulating 
a desire to enjoy such foods in combina- 
tion. Therefore, he said, his company 
had ceased to print advertising of its 
product in isolated form. He told of the 
efforts to get milk products made under 
complete acidity control. 

J. C. Brown of the Beatrice Creamery 
Co., told of the butter advertising that 
takes step with the new basic-food-group 
idea. 

An odd feature of this remarkable con- 
ference was that nearly every man present, 
whether in the advertising or research 
department, was conversant with the 
nutritional feeding tests of McCollum, 
Eddy, Sherman, and Mendel, and with the 
work in animal feeding within the foods 
industries. Mr. Munn, for instance, knew 
the answer to every form of milk feeding 
in about every possible combination with 
bread, meat, and fish feeding. He knew 
the results both upon rats and puppies 
and on chickens, and so was confident of 
just what role each basic food has a legiti- 
mate right to play in making up the 
balanced meal. 


Change in Style 


How startled the world would have been 
if a survey, ten years ago, had shown a 
community as using 94 loaves of bakers 
bread for every four baked at home. In 
San Francisco 1047 women were visited in 
taking a census of home bakers. Out of 
these 987 were buyers of the family bread. 
But how different it was with cakes and 
sweetgoods. The Magnus Fruit Products 
Co., which is developing popularity for 
the slogan, ‘‘Let the baker supply your 
family dessert,’’ found that out of 1,000 
housewives visited only 1382 were buying 
bakers’ pastries and sweets. Lack of 
confidence in packed fruits used as pie 
and eake fillers no doubt has much to do 
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with this, and this confidence can be built 
up by quality fillers as it has been for 
bread by quality loaves. This plus educa- 
tion of the public to what the facts are. 
Here is a splendid field for immediate 
tilling. 


Brewing Reversals 


The old saying was that it ‘‘is aristo- 
cratic to brew but not to bake,’’ but it 
seems to be changed now so that it may 
be well to say that ‘‘it is aristocratic to 
bake but not to brew.’’ It is very pleas- 
ing to me as I look back to the time when 
I called the meeting to order that re- 
sulted in the forming of the National as- 
sociation in 1897, and to realize through 
service for the first eight years on the 
Executive Committee what service was 
done in that time and what is now being 
followed up. I think we have got to give 
a great deal of credit to the Association 
for the respect that is now shown to the 
industry. 

—F, R. Shepard, 62 Bunker Hill St., Boston. 


The eleven presidents of American 
Bakers Assn., who are Rotarians certainly 
make an imposing group as they are pic- 
tured in the January Rotary Magazine. 
I do not know of any industry that has 
any finer quality of men in its leadership 
than has the baking industry. It is a 
splendid comment on their past training 
to know that all are Rotarians. 

—Charles W. Myers, Armour & Co. 


My wife and I were both so interested 
in the story on ‘‘Pa Pasteur,’’ in the 
magazine called ‘‘Dough,”’ that we asked 
the Oregon Merchants Magazine to re- 
print it. It did so. I believe every baker 
should become familiar with the informa- 
tion contained in this story and in ‘‘The 
Romance of the Holes in Bread.’’ 

—H. H. Haynes, Portland, Oregon. 
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The Bakery Merchandiser 


Trade Promotion Conference Develops Fact that He is Ready 
to Supersede the Bakery Salesman 


O you know, Mr. Baker, that the 

salesman on your wagon or truck 
who is a ‘‘good fellow’’ and likes to know 
grocers personally is a fine asset in stores 
where there are many clerks, and that 
the ‘‘plugger’’ type of salesman outsells 
him in stores where the proprietor him- 
self does most of the clerking? 

This odd fact came out as one of the 
settled conclusions of a hundred-odd men 
who have to do with bakery sales forces 
and who assembled at the American In- 
stitute of Baking in Chicago, Feb. 16, to 
put the merchandising of bread on the 
same fine basis that bread production has 
now achieved. 

The conference, called by Elmer Cline 
of the Trade Promotion Committee, Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, was a huge suc- 
cess. It brought men from far distant 
Texas and the Pacific Coast. They were 
earnest men, intent on getting the best 
data that is to be had on the problem of 
merchandising bread. 

Elmer Cline set the tone for the two 
days of conference when he stated that 
the days of secrets and secrecy were past, 
and the day of professionalizing bread 
merchandising efforts was at hand. 


All present agreed that the bakery mer- 
chandiser was now due to arrive in the 
industry as certainly as the bread sales- 
man, whom he would supplant, has suc- 
ceeded the bread driver. 

This bread merchandiser was appraised, 
described, and held forth as a man who 
ean bring enormous growth into the 
bakery world mithin the next ten years. 

The coming decade was hailed as a de- 
eade of intensive study upon bakery mer- 
chandising just as the decade now passing 


saw an intensive study and development 
of bread production. 

‘‘The markets,’’ declared Elmer Cline, 
‘fare constantly changing—from the con- 
trol of the man who does not serve them 
best to the man who does serve them best. 
With other food interests putting pressure 
behind their campaigns to get other foods 
than baked foods into consumption, we 
must unite to hold up the baking indus- 
try’s end.’’ 

Harry Faweett of Regan Bros., Minne- 
apolis, sketched the coming bread mer- 
chandiser as a man who knew the produc- 
tion room and the production manager, 
and knew his product so well that he 
would always fight for it on a moment’s 
notice. He told of the enormous increase 
in sales his men could make when they 
knew their bread, both as production men 
and as packing room men. Such mer- 
chandisers never took out bad bread or 
badly packaged bread. He said his mer- 
chandising force all began with an ap- 
prenticeship inside the shop. 

Dr. Barnard set the note of the problem 
in a paper on consumptivism which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 


There are four copies of the ‘‘Nation’s 
Business’? on my desk. Oneis mine. The 
other three are marked copies sent over 
by friends. All this is great stuff, im- 
possible five years ago. When Mother 
wiped her floury hands on her apron and 
jumped in the flivver to go to the movies, 
the baking industry got up, yawned, 
rubbed its sleepy eyes and grasped an 
opportunity. The corner bakery—former- 
ly a convenience—became a dignified in- 


dustry with a source of responsibility. 
—RHenry Stude, Texas Bread Co. 
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We Work Together 


To win through knowing our markets 
and developing their full potential 
possibilities, a higher place for the 
baking industry in the great family of 
America’s business life. 


Julius Fleischmann 


T is hard to think of Julius Fleisch- 
| mann as dead. He has started too 
much that will live as long as the baking 
industry lives. It was no industry when 
he found it. Its personnel worked by in- 
cantations and necromancies. The nature 
of yeast had hardly been discovered; its 
role was not yet known in the leavening of 
bread. 

A world-wide revolution followed the dis- 
covery of what causes fermentation and 
how, and in this revolution the making of 
bread was moved over from a craft to a 
science. Julius Fleischmann peddled yeast 
from door to door and so did his mother, 
we are told. He did it at a time some of 
our best modern bakers peddled bread from 
door to door. 

It was fortunate for him, personally, and 
for the baking industry, that he saw the 
oncoming of Scientific Control in the bake- 
shop. He saw the oncoming industrializa- 
tion of the ancient craft. So he traded 
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other stock for yeast stock and gained con- 
trol of the yeast business in which his 
family had before been merely a minority 
He builded for Science, for more 
than most medical men and most scientists 
he appreciated the great truths of the 
Pasteurian discoveries. 

A beautiful scientific institute in the 
Bronx, equipped for every possible form of 
research in the bacteriological field, is the 
crowning gesture of Julius Fleischmann’s 
interest in bakery science, Like the Rocke- 
feller Institute and our own Institute of 
Baking, it is a child of that first institute 
ever founded in Pasteur’s honor, the Carls- 
berg Laboratory at Copenhagen. 


voice, 


Service men working in every town and 


bakers’ bread better, 
betokened the manner in which bakery 
science first infiltrated its way into the shop. 
Thousands of billboard signs and millions 
of streetcar cards and posters betokened 
the manner in which respect and popular 
acceptance was built up for bakers’ bread 
as the baker began to turn out a finer 
product. 


As an Employer 


UT it is as an executive and an em- 
B ployer that Mr. Fleischmann will 
leave his mark permanently in the lives of 
his young men and those not now so young 
as when they entered his company. Who 
ever saw a Fleischmann man who in the 
secrecy of his final confidences had a rank- 
ling heart over wrongs done him because 
he could not effectively protest? Who 
ever saw a Fleischmann man with that 
beaten-down expression that comes to all 
subordinates over whom leaders crack a 
wicked whip lash and assault all mani- 
festations of those traits in their character 
which add to the joy of life and self-ex- 
pression? When men tyrannically over- 
riden from above have had sore hearts to 
display in confidence, Fleischmann’s men 
have told of the fairness with which their 
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furniture was moved when they had to 
change stations, of how their service built 
them up in the world. One could find grey- 
ing veterans among them. Men were not 
merely used to be “junked,” as too often 
happens in industry. 

At this moment the writer thinks of the 
seasoned veteran, Mr. Trent of Ontario, 
Canada, who as he turns to the last ten of 
his three-score years and ten, finds Trent 
Hall at Guelph arising to honor him, with 
his beloved “chief” using the company’s 
profits to foot the financial bill. What 
does Trent think of his chief as he sees his 
own life coming through to a quiet harbor 
instead of wreckage on the hostile coast of 


Old Age? 


Industry's Beauty 


NDUSTRY could be beautiful if it 
| were completely directed by men who 
loved, as Julius Fleischmann did, to see 
subordinates happy and growing, instead 
of slapping them down as hard as it is 
possible to do. At a dance he saw young 
ladies looking sad because the union rules 
prevented the orchestra from playing a 
minute longer than their three hours’ en- 
gagement. He stepped up to the leader, 
doubled his pay, for the evening was yet 
young, and waved his hand to those on the 
floor. ‘On with the dance and be happy,” 
he cried, and went to his rest contented. 


A Hired Man’s World 


HIS world is changing into a hired 

hand’s world. Men on wages and 
salaries do nearly all its work. In such 
a world Julius Fleischmann did his bit to 
make the hired man’s lot endurable and free 
from devastation. 

The evidence that this leader moved with 
his times and ahead of them is shown by the 
fact that almost everywhere one turns the 
sunshiney office force is the one that warms 
business into life. 
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Boys — and a Policy 
VWO little boys, walking along the 
country road one day, came across 
a walnut tree. Liking walnuts, they de- 
cided to investigate to see if any could 
have dropped off the tree. They discov- 
ered one walnut on the ground and, while 
they were trying to decide how to divide 
this walnut, a third boy came along and 
seeing their predicament told them he would 
divide it for them. He immediately cracked 
the walnut in two, gave each of the little 
boys one of the half shells, saving for him- 
self the meat of the walnut, and therefore 
the division was made. 

How many bakers in the country today 
are so busy fighting among themselves 
over the business in their community that 
they become blind to the fellow in the back 
ground who comes along and picks the 
meat of the business for himself? This 
does not necessarily mean that the third 
party is a big baker or has plenty of 
money. He might be just an average baker 
with very little capital, but watching from 
the side lines the two bakers fighting each 
other for the business, immediately starts 
the third plant and, while they are busy 
with each other, proceeds to make good 
goods, merchandise them properly, and 
immediately sells the housewife on_ his 
products. ; 

Let’s be careful we do not get into this 
position. Let’s work with our competitor 
in getting all the business in our home 
town and not work against him in trying 
to land the business for ourselves and allow 
someone else to start a bakery in our town 
and take what rightfully belongs to us. 


Lewis F. Botser, President. 


All of us in the baking industry owe a 
vote of thanks to the Nation’s Business 
for playing up a bakers’ story at the front 
of the magazine. Editor Merle Thorpe 
made us much his debtor. 
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A New Force in Industry 


It Is Called Consumptionism and Has to Do with 
Developing Consumer Demands 


By H. FE. Barnarp 


Director, American Institute of Baking 


NEW force lies across the path of 
A business. That force has been de- 
fined as ‘‘Consumptionism,’’ a new word 
coined to express a new necessity, the 
need to make men want the things which 
over-developed industry must turn out. 
Through all the years prior to this new 
era of productiveness opened under the 
stress of war’s emergencies and now firmly 
fixed through invested capital, efficient 
organization and high pressure salesman- 
ship, the problem was to produce enough 
of the things men wanted. Today the 
problem is to make men want and use 
more than enough things. The economic 
emphasis in business is shifting from the 
transformation of raw material into fin- 
ished product to the development of a 
consumer need which will keep the fac- 
tory in constant operation. The task be- 
fore us is no longer how to produce the 
goods, but how to produce the customers. 

To the baker consumptionism is the sci- 
ence of compelling men to use more and 
more bread. It is an apt word. And it is 
more pregnant with potentiality for our 
industry than those other catch words 
which once intrigued our imaginations 
and so directed our efforts. Sanitation— 
Quality —Service. Those were strong 
words in their day. They stood for real 
needs; they marked the banners we lifted 
high in our march out of the craftsman’s 
shop with all of its unpleasantness into 
the modern factory; as we developed new 
processes and learned how to handle raw 
materials ; as we improved the methods of 
placing baked goods in every home, fresh 
and clean and attractive. The day will 


never come when sanitation and quality 
and service no longer apply to our in- 
dustry, or when they need not stand out 
as guide posts for those who are coming 
up. But the time is now here when in 
truth we can say we have made those 
goals, and, confident that our public is in 
full agreement with us, bend all our ef- 
forts to increase the consumption of our 
bread and cakes and pies and all the other 
products of our ovens. 

In a recent address J named five reasons 
why it is hard for the baker to increase 
the use of his products. None of them 
have to do with sanitation or quality. 
They concern other fundamental causes. 
May I list them for you: 

1. The increasing variety of foods. 

2. The cumulative effect of attacks on 
white bread. 

3. The belief that starchy food is fat- 
tening. 

4. The passing of the dinner pail. 

5. The increased earning power of the 
worker. 

When I set up those hurdles before our 
advancing industry it was with some mis- 
givings. I doubted for a time the wisdom 
of urging between meal feeding, and it 
certainly looked at the outset a bit foolish 
to offer the carbohydrate food, cake, to 
the child whose appetite loudly demanded 
that pure carbohydrate—sugar, 

Every one of these obstacles to the 
greater use of baked goods must be grap- 
pled with and removed. That is not an 
easy task. Alone no baker ean success- 
fully meet the issues. Intensive salesman- 
ship, even when backed by the finest kind 
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of intelligent advertising, will hardly dent 
the opposition to increased consumption. 
It is true that increased business may be 
earned by superior products and more in- 
telligent distribution but the business 
comes, not through greater consumption 
but at the competitor’s expense. 

There is no economic advantage in such 
methods of gaining business. Rather, they 
lay an extra burden on the consumer. The 
baking industry must be developed for 
the benefit of the whole industry and not 
for the profit of small groups which lead 
in the application of signal ability and the 
highest efficiency in the production and 
distribution of their products. 

In many sections of our country the 
market for bread is fully developed. This 
is especially true in our cities where Satur- 
day is no longer baking day in the mod- 
ern home. It is still far from true in coun- 
try districts where transportation is poor 
and where commercially baked goods can- 
not easily reach the home. 

A survey of our markets is then of first 
importance in any discussion of consump- 
tionism. Where do the undeveloped 
markets lie? Each baker must determine 
for himself the possibilities of increasing 
his volume by adding new eustom, or in- 
ereasing per capita consumption. But 
American Institute of Baking speaks for 
the industry and our survey of the situa- 
tion must include a study of the markets, 
not of Ohio or of Nebraska, or of Chicago, 
but of the whole country. 

In 1910, 54.2 per cent of our population 
of 92,000,000 people lived in the country 
and it was a country far less closely in 
touch with the city than is now the case 
in this era of good roads and an auto- 
mobile in every farmyard. In 1920 46.8 
per cent of our population of 106,000,000 
people lived in the country. During the 
past five years this percentage has been 
rapidly lowered until we are safe in say- 
ing that while 15 years ago 40 per cent of 
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our population was beyond the reach of 
baker’s bread today that number prob- 
ably is less than 25 per cent, and inter- 
estingly enough the greatest percentage of 
country dwellers is in the South where 
yeast raised bread is less generally used 
than elsewhere. 

Nearly 26,000,000 people live in the ter- 
ritory south of the Potomac and the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi and in the 
great state of Texas, and of this large 
population over 19,000,000, or 75 per cent, 
live in the country. The aggregate popu- 
lation of all the large cities of the South 
is less than three millions. Apparently 
then the widest field for the development 
of the baking industry is in the South. 
This may actually be the case but com- 
mercial baking will not supplant home 
baking in the South until the present diet- 
ary system of the southern home is 
changed, and until some better means than 
those now available are provided for 
earrying the product of the bakery to the 
country home. 


Our Potential Markets 


It is one thing to know where the 
market is; it is a far more important thing 
in the conduct of business to know that 
that market can be supplied with profit 
to the manufacturer. Already the baking 
industry is following false economic laws 
in the development of business in terri- 
tory too remote from the bakery to be 
profitably served. The theory that in- 
creased production justifies larger and 
larger distribution costs is certainly de- 
serving of critical study. 


Secretary Hoover recently addressed the 
National Distribution Conference at Wash- 
ington. He discussed the economic wastes 
which are the natural outgrowth of a com- 
petitive system and he pointed out that 
while the wastes of industry seem to be 
of main interest to manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, in the end the public pays the 
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pill. He emphasized again the fact that 
while we have a full knowledge of pro- 
duction methods and costs, we are almost 
wholly lacking in basie data as to distri- 
bution. Our problem then is a problem in 
consumptionism which takes certain defi- 
nite forms. 


The first concern of the baker is to de- 
termine whether or not his products are 
within reach of every home within the 
radius in which he ean profitably operate. 
Second, has this population abandoned 
home bread making? Third, is it using 
as much bread as it should? It is appa- 
rent, of course, that in this discussion I 
am not referring to the amazing oppor- 
tunities for increasing the consumption of 
other baked goods than bread, of tripling 
the consumption of baker’s cakes and pies 
and sweet goods, indeed, of developing the 
practice of dependance upon the baker to 
supply these important items to the home 
as fully as is now the case with bread. 


I have said that the baker’s first survey 
is to determine whether or not he is reach- 
ing his potential market. He must also 
make for himself the second survey before 
he knows whether or not through educa- 
tion and advertising he has broken down 
the last resistance against the elimination 
of baking as a duty of the home maker. 


The third proposition, however, cannot 
be studied intelligently by the baker for 
it involves a field far beyond his scope. 
The increased consumption of carbohy- 
drate food in the form of bread and cake 
ean only be developed through the appli- 
cation of the basic laws of economics and 
of nutrition. The question to be answered 
is— Can the proportion and amount of 
bread in the diet be increased? Under 
the stimulus of war-time activities food 
production reached a maximum. In the 
years since the war, over-production of 
almost every farm product has been the 
rule, and the inevitable working of the 
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law of supply and demand has depressed 
agriculture and so injured industry. 

The relief of the farmer has become our 
national problem. Bankers and _ politi- 
cians have sought some panacea by which 
to heal the farmer’s wounds. And all the 


while it has been clearly evident that the ~ 


only way the situation on the farm could 
be relieved was at the hands of the farmer 
himself who reduces his crop acreage, plus 
the assistance of the natural causes which 
operate to check production. 


Farmer Relief Problem 

This statement, however, can be modi- 
fied if the consumption of farm products 
ean be generally increased. With this 
thought in mind, the Farmers’ National 
Council recently released a press state- 
ment, entitled ‘‘Domestiec consumption of 
farm products should be increased one- 
half.’’ The Harvard Business Review in 
commenting on this statement, pertinently 
asks, ‘‘Does the author of this proposition 
intend to convert the American home into 
a goose pen?’’ and he points out that 
while each of the drives under the slogans 
‘‘EKat More Wheat,’’ ‘‘Kat More Meat,’’ 
‘‘Milk for Health,’’ ‘‘An Apple a Day,’’ 
‘‘FWish for Food,’’ may in itself be sound, 
the fact remains that they cannot all suc- 
ceed. Each family following the ‘‘Hat 
More’’ injunction will naturally follow 
the path of least resistance in the choice 
of the products it desires to use in larger 
quantities. The increase of consumption 
will follow taste, trade, preference and 
price considerations. 

Where does the baker stand among 
these campaigns? It can, I think, be 
shown that he has every advantage for 
his product costs less than other foods, its 
quantity is more uniform, and the demand 
for it is better stabilized, it is the only 
food which custom places on the table 
three times a day. 


Following the loyal response to the war- 
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time admonition to ‘‘EKat Less Wheat’’ 
there was a decreased consumption of 
flour in the form of baked products. In 
1914 the per capita consumption of flour 
was estimated to be 1.04 barrels; in 1918 
this consumption dropped to .86 barrels; 
in 1923 consumption was .98 barrels. 
Even before the war we were eating far 
less products of flour than people of other 
countries. Cheap meats, and an increas- 
ing variety and supply of fruits and vege- 
tables have helped to cut down bread con- 
sumption. 
Among the Immigrants 


During the years of our greatest popu- 
lation increase through immigration it 
was noted that the bread-fed Italian im- 
migrant reduced his bread consumption 
as he adjusted his life to fit American con- 
ditions. This tendency to substitute more 
expensive foods for bread has gone too 
far and in terms of calory intake has re- 
duced the percentage of carbohydrate 
food, chiefly in the form of bread, to less 
than 30 per cent of the food intake. This 
figure is nutritionally and economically 
too low and may well be increased from 
6 to 10 per cent. It may not soon be pos- 
sible to increase the consumption of car- 
bohydrate food until it makes up 40 per 
cent of our food intake, but from every 
standpoint that end is much to be desired. 


How can it be done? This is a problem 
which the baking industry must solve for 
itself and it is to the solution of this prob- 
lem that American Bakers’ Association 
brings all its resources, and it is in the 
support of this work of the Association 
that the justification of organized effort 
in the name of the Association is to be 
found. 


I have listed some of the hurdles the in- 
dustry has to meet as it progresses along 
the road to increased consumption. An- 
other most important obstacle is the in- 
creasing use of sugar. In the pre-war 
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period, 1909 to 1913, the per capita sugar 
consumption was 80 pounds. In 1918 it 
was 85.3, in 1921 it was 106 pounds per 
capita. Since then it has fallen off some- 
what. Last year it was 100.3 pounds. Us- 
ing that figure it is apparent that in fif- 
teen years sugar consumption has in- 
creased 20 pounds per capita. That is a 
lot of carbohydrate food. It is equivalent 
to nearly 40 pounds of bread. In terms of 
flour that means 15 million barrels, or in 
terms of bread four billion four hundred 
million one-pound loaves, or the output of 
325 travelling ovens turning out 3,000 
pounds of bread an hour for 15 hours a 
day, 300 days in the year. 


Since the consumption of carbohydrate 
food has been fairly stabilized by habit 
as well as by nutritional needs, the 
reduction of sugar consumption from 106 
pounds to 100 pounds has broadened the 
market for bread to a very considerable 
degree. Using the figures I have above 
quoted it would appear that a diminished 
sugar consumption of nearly 6 pounds per 
capita would justify the belief that bread 
consumption had increased 11 pounds per 
capita. It is not probable that this re- 
duction of sugar consumption has come 
about through any action of the baking 
industry. Nevertheless it is definitely re- 
corded. 


The Case for the Baker 


Is it possible now through concerted ef- 
fort to substitute more and more products 
of the bakery, consisting as they do, from 
a nutritional standpoint, of much better 
balanced foodstuffs, for pure sugar eaten 
in the form of candies? The desire for 
sugar is a natural desire, justified by the 
fact that sugar is very rapidly metabol- 
ized into energy which drives away 
fatigue and stimulates ambition. The 
truth of this physiological fact is daily 
demonstrated by the childish urge for 
candy. But it is also a fact that concen- 
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trated sugar solutions poured into a 
child’s stomach in the form of sweet 
drinks, chocolate bars and all the other 
combinations which tempt the child to 
between meal sugar eating set up unfavor- 
able conditions in the stomach which are 
responsible for the almost universal ad- 
monition taught the mother by every pedi- 
atrician and nutrition expert that her chil- 
dren should eat less sweets. And it is 
this admonition uttered over and over 
again through the years, which has estab- 
lished the idea that children should be 
given less pie and cake. In other words, 
the sweetened products of the bakery are 
classified with eandy and confections in 
the taboo against sugar. This is an un- 
justifiable situation based on misunder- 
standing rather than on scientific fact. 


The ingestion of cake or pie containing 
relatively a small quantity of sugar, 25 
per cent at the most, is very different 
from the eating of confections consisting 
almost entirely of pure sugar and free 
from starch or protein or the least vestige 
of mineral salts or vitamins. A study of 
these facts convinces us that the slogans 
‘‘Kat More Bread,’’ or cake or pie, can be 
effectively used in any educational cam- 
paign which substitutes baker’s products 
for sugar. 

There is another-and to me a very obvi- 
ous way of increasing bread consumption. 
More than one-fourth of our population 
consists of growing children, these same 
children who are so largely responsible 
for the huge consumption of sugar. Sur- 
veys of the health condition of children 
show a surprisingly high percentage of 
undernourished or malnourished indivi- 
duals and justify the statement now com- 
monly made that children, whether they 
be rich or poor, on the whole receive too 
little food. Gephart, who studied the food 
intake of growing boys, found that they 
required as much food as a Maine lumber- 
man, nearly 5,000 calories per capita. 
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Miss Roberts, an investigator at the 
University of Chicago, in a recent address 
before the Chicago Chemical Society, re- 


ported unpublished data showing that lit- © 


tle children 4 to 6 years old needed far 
more food than they were getting and in 
some cases almost as much food as adults. 
Is it not the baker’s business to furnish 
this food for the better nourishing of 
childhood? It, of course, does not suffice 
to say ‘‘Eat More Bread’’ to a child. For- 
tunately there are easy ways in which to 
increase the consumption of bread among 
children. We have only to put a fourth 
meal into the echild’s ration. 


Recess School Feeding 

Recess school feeding is an accomplished 
fact in a large number of our schools. 
We know that children who are given a 
bottle of milk at recess make better stu- 
dents and grow more rapidly than when 
they are not so fed. We know, too, that 
a luncheon of bread and butter, or. of 
bread and jam after the school day is 
over, gives the child the extra foods he 
needs. This should be the fourth meal 
and this form of after school feeding 
should be the universal practice in every 
home. Unfortunately that is not the case 
today. There is a taboo against the be- 
tween meal feeding, originating perhaps 
in the desire of overworked mothers to 
keep children out of the kitchen. 


But whatever the cause, we have all 
heard the admonition, ‘‘Don’t feed chil- 
dren between meals. It dulls their appe- 
tites and upsets their digestion.’’ We 
have every reason for believing that these 
statements are unsound. We know that 
our children need more food. It is the 
business of the baking industry to see 
that the fourth meal is added to their 
ration. 

And there is still another way in which 
the baker can build a larger market. I 
have already given definite figures show- 
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ing the trend of population toward the 
cities. Every family which moves from 
the country districts of the South to Chi- 
cago enlarges the market for bread, and 
what is true of Chicago is true of every 
city and of every growing town whose 
population increases at the expense of the 
rural districts. 

But in addition to the broadened 
market, due to the transfer of population, 
every year definitely adds new bread con- 
sumers to the ratio of the excess of births 
over deaths. The last Census Bureau re- 
port shows a death rate of 11.9 per thou- 
sand and a birth rate of 22.5 per thousand. 
During the record year the number of 
bread consumers naturally increased 846,- 
000. You wonder how any action by the 
baker can broaden his market beyond the 
limits determined by the excess of births 
over deaths. 


Unfortunately a large number of the 
babies are not alive at the end of the 
first year. Infant mortality is a tremend- 
ous burden which is felt not only in the 
desolated home, but by every industry. 
While the total death rate is less than 12 
per thousand, the infant mortality is 80 
per thousand, and in many parts of the 
country is more than twice that high 
figure. Infant mortality should not be 
over 40 per thousand, in fact, it is below 
this figure in certain well favored sections 
of the country. 


Building Our Foundations 


If then, infant mortality could be re- 
duced from 80, the figure now obtaining 
in large cities in the birth registration 
states, to 50, a direct saving in potential 
bread customers would be made of 58,000 
per year. This is the population of a 
good sized city. It is a population which 
would well support many bakeries. Does 
not the baker then, for purely business 
reasons, have a direct interest in the child 
welfare and can he not in his building for 
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the future discuss mortality tables as they 
affect children just as profitably as he can 
the increase of consumer population due 
to the development of a new residence 
addition or the building of a new factory? 

Such constructive work as this is in- 
deed the building of foundations on which 
the baking industry of the future must 
rest. Without in the slightest degree min- 
imizing the fundamental truth that the 
way to increase bread consumption and 
cake consumption and pie consumption is 
to make better bread and cake and pie, 
we must thoughtfully take cognizance of 
the fact that after we have satisfied the 
appetite appeal of the consumer by the 
development of the best possible prod- 
ucts; after we have thrown around our 
goods in the course of manufacture and 
in distribution every sanitary precaution; 
after we have developed methods of dis- 
tribution coupled with and assisted by the 
highest type of advertising and salesman- 
ship; and after we have torn the pages 
devoted to bread and cake baking from 
every cook book and eliminated home bak- 
ing from every kitchen, we have still be- 
fore us a potential market limited only by 
our ability to increase the consumption of 
baked goods by raising our carbohydrate 
intake from its present low level. 

This is the most important work ahead 


‘of the baking industry. This is the rea- 


son American Institute of Baking exists. 
This is the objective to which we have set 
ourselves. We shall not reach it in a 
year or in a decade, but all the time we 
shall be working toward the goal and all 
the time we shall know that every critic 
of white bread answered, every stout 
woman convinced that slenderness does 
not depend on eliminating bread from her 
diet, every pound of candy placed beyond 
the reach of sugar lovers, every bread and 
butter sandwich fed to hungry children, 
is a definite measure of our progress. 
There is no baker working in his office 
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or toiling in his shop today who cannot 
help the industry attain this goal. Will 
he see this problem as we see it and will 
he throw his influence behind our com- 
mon cause? If he is clear visioned he 
will see his future markets opening be- 
fore him. If he is clear minded he will 
plan the ways by which he can help his 
industry the sooner to reach its goal. If 
he has a loyal heart he will join his fel- 
low bakers in their work of developing 
this, the fundamental food industry. And 
all this is the reason for American Bak- 
ers Association. 


Editors Please Note 


(4 ANYMEDES exclaimed, ‘‘You people 
gabble away with things that don’t con- 
cern heaven or earth; and none of you 
cares how the price of grain pinches. I 
eouldn’t even get a mouthful of bread 
today, by Hercules, I couldn’t. If the 
damned grafting officials would only get 
what’s coming to them! They work with 
the grafting bakers and graft with them. 
That’s the way it always is, the poor 
devils are out of luck, but the jaws of the 
capitalists are always keeping the Satur- 
nalia. If we only had such lion-hearted 
sports as when I first came from Asia! 
That was the life! If the flour was not 
of the best they would beat those belly- 
robbing grafters till they looked like 
Jupiter had been at them. 

Provisions were cheap in those days. 
The loaf you got for a nickle, you couldn’t 
eat, not even if someone helped you, it 
was that large. But now the loaf you get 
is no bigger than a bull’s-eye, and the 
worst of it is such things are getting 
worse every day. What gets me is that 
I’ve already eaten my old clothes, and if 
this high cost of living keeps up I’ll have 
to sell my cottages! May I never have 
any luck if I don’t believe this all comes 
from the gods; the gods have the gout 
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now because we are not religious. No 
one thinks that heaven is heaven, no one 
keeps a fast, and no one cares a hang 
about Jupiter; they all shut their eyes 
and count up their own profits! 


No, gentle reader, the above is not from 
a speech of Senator Capper capitalizing 
farmer antipathy to the baker and the 
miller, and accusing both. It is from the 
writings of Petronius, who was a Roman 
official under Nero in the days when Rome 
was strong and all the rest of the world 
was very weak. 


Educating Them 

U rcine people to eat whole wheat 
bread is very different from pillorying the 
bakers for not baking what they have 
been unable to sell. ‘‘I have just received 
a card from a lady,’’ writes Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, ‘‘ who was in the audience when 
I delivered an address before the Open 
Forum at Daytona, Florida, from which 
state I have just returned after a little 
missionary work. It reads: ‘I am sure 
you will be pleased to know some of the 
results of your splendid health lessons 
recently given in Daytona. One baker 
told me that it is almost impossible to 
supply the demand for brown bread.’ ’’ 

To Dr. Wiley that spells progress in 
his crusade but the saddened baker who 
has let himself be lifted up in the enthusi- 
asm for whole wheat bread and then has 
fallen into bankruptcy with the consumer 
desertion of the fad after a short trial, 
will want to know how many of those 
enthusiasts come back the second week, 
the second month, the second year. 

A Chicago baker who believes in whole 
wheat bread with all his heart, and eats 
it exclusively has fought for two years 
to make his customers like it and accept 
it. He has won—in a measure. He is 
able to sell them 450 whole wheat loaves 
to each 18,000 loaves of white bread. 
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American Research 


In connection with the cost of food and 
its nutritive value, a great deal of awful 
rot has been written, much of it by cranks, 
but some of it by people genuinely inter- 
ested in the question; unfortunately, in 
this as in many other matters, the seeker 
of knowledge usually finds the kind of 
experience he is looking for, and if this 
seeker happens to be a man of some 
eminence in the medical world, and even 
if he doesn’t happen to be eminent at 
times, his words are accepted as meaning 
far more than they should. In this con- 
nection the enquiries or research into food 
values at present being carried out by the 
American Institute of Baking should be 
of considerable interest to us. The Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking is somewhat on 
the lines of our own National Bakery 
School, but more work is done in the way 
of research. Last year our National Asso- 
ciation adopted the very sane plan of 
employing the talent at the School in re- 
search, and some considerable progress 
has already been made in the very short 
time the scheme has been in existence; 
in the American Institute they have gone 
into the matter in a bigger way, and, as is 
the case in some of our universities, feed- 
ing experiments are conducted on live 
animals. At the time of writing it has 
been found at the Institute, by experi- 
ment, that even pure butter, if given to 
a rat, will kill the animal faster than the 
much maligned white bread. Until recent- 
ly the baking trade had to take its science 
at second hand from other researchers, 
but there seems to be no special reason 
why it should do so. I don’t hold up 
America as an example to this country 
in the way of conducting research, but I 
do say that the American plan of the 
baking trade getting its own information 
is a very good plan indeed; it may merely 
be a case of confirming other research 
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work, or it may, on the other hand, be 
the important matter of proving some 
(shall I say?) theories wrong; in any 
ease it is the trade’s own information, un- 
biased by the influence of manufacturers 
or medical researchers, looking for things 
to back their own opinions. 


—Observer, in the British National 
Association Review, London, England. 


Cooperation in Action 


Recently the California Walnut Grow- 
ers’ Co-operative Association sold 96 per 
cent of the entire crop of California wal- 
nuts in 48 hours. The managers in charge 
surveyed the American market and found 
the crop 5 per cent short. It held back 
until the holiday demand made buyers 
acutely in favor of speedy action. Then 
the whole crop went at one auction sale. 
The price was above 30 cents per pound. 
Five years ago this crop was sold through 
commission merchants who eared little 
how it was stored and delivered a worm- 
eaten, unfit product that unsold consum- 
ers faster than advertising could ever 
build up a buying morale. 


I read nearly the entire contents of the 
American Institute’s September bulletin 
aloud to Mrs. Grant, and we both enjoyed 
what we read very much. I was some- 
what familiar with the life of Pasteur 
while a boy, but I was certainly aston- 
ished to read in your ‘‘Romance of the 
Holes in Bread,’’ of the scientific opposi- 
tion he developed after he had practically 
demonstrated his position time and time 
again by actual scientific tests. It is 
really astonishing that Pasteur should 
have had to meet such opposition, but I 
do not know why I should feel surprised 
when I know that all advance in science, 
art, and invention along any line is op- 
posed by a majority of mankind. 


—From a letter from Heber J. Grant, 
President of the Mormon Church. 
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Composition of Milk Bread 


Recent Analyses made at the Laboratories of the American Institute 
By C. B. Morison 


fication in popular speech and writ- 
ing to denote a rather extensive variety of 
baked products made from ground cereal 
grains and other farinaceous materials. 
Leavened and unleavened products which 
are quite unlike in their characteristics 
and nutritive properties are all designated 
as bread. 

In a more restricted sense of the word, 
‘‘hbread’’ means wheat, or white bread, 
leavened with yeast and is so recognized 
in F. I. D. 188, published by the Secretary 
of Agriculture as a guide for the use of 
officials in the enforcement of the Food 
and Drugs Act. 

The word bread is thus defined accord- 
ing to popular usage, but it is also stated 
that ‘‘In the United States the name 
‘bread’ unqualified, is understood to mean 
wheat bread, white bread.’’ Standards 
and definitions are then indicated for 
wheat or white bread dough, wheat or 
white bread, rye bread, raisin bread and 
brown or Boston brown bread. 

These standards and definitions formu- 
lated primarily for the guidance of 
officials of the Department of Agriculture 
in the enforcement of the Food and Drugs 
Act, are also of fundamental interest to 
nutrition workers, dietitians, physicians, 
and others, as a basis for the comparative 
discussion of the nutritive properties of 
definite kinds of bread. 

It is now fairly well appreciated by 
most people that generalizations on the 
nutritive properties of bread and its place 
in the dietary cannot be based exclusively 
on the mere results of chemical analysis, 
digestibility coefficients, and the calcula- 


Spas word bread is used without quali- 


tion of energy values or calories. The 
results of animal feeding experiments 
with different kinds of bread have shown 
increased nutritive properties in relation 
to the kind and amounts of supplementary 
ingredients, as for example milk and 
yeast. It is therefore unsafe to generalize 
on the food value of bread unless specific 
reference is made to the kind of bread 
under discussion. 


Compilations of bread analyses com- 
monly found in food literature do not 
generally indicate the kind and amount 
of the ingredients of the formula, other 
than the grade of the flour, and ‘‘it is 
difficult,’’ as H. W. Wiley has stated, 
‘‘even from a large number of analyses, 
to determine what is the composition of 
the typical classes of bread used in the 
United States. The most valuable data 
of this kind which can be obtained are 
those secured by actual baking experi- 
ments.”’ 5 

The conventional proximate analysis of 
bread states the percentages of foodstuffs ; 
water, protein, nitrogen free extract, 
crude fibre, fat, and ash. This is sufficient 
for quantitative applications and the cal- 
culation of calories, but it is obviously 
lacking in information as to the quality 
of the proteins, the presence of vitamines, 
and essential inorganic constituents. If, 
however the statement of analysis includes 
information as to the specific kind of 
bread analysed, on the basis for example 
of F. I. D. 188, with additional data on 
the grade of flour, the amount of milk or 
other supplementary ingredients, and the 
determinations of calcium and _ phos- 
phorus, a much more satisfactory inter- 
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pretation of the nutritive properties of 
the bread is made possible. 

The following results were obtained 
from the analysis of a series of eight 
loaves of bread made in the Institute 
laboratories from a standard baking test 
formula mixed, fermented and baked 
under similar conditions. The only in- 
gredients varied were the dried whole 
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shortening. The amounts of dusting flour 
used were kept as near constant as pos- 
sible. The flour was weighed to 0.1 gm. 
and the other ingredients to 0.001 gm. 

Table IV shows the results of the analy- 
sis of milk bread made with dried milk 
and liquid whole milk respectively. The 
ingredients of the formula other than the 
milk were the same. 


Table I—Analyses of Milk Bread 


Original Basis % 


No 2.5% 4.0% 5.5% 7.0% 8.0% 9.0% 10.0% 
Milk Milk Milk Milk Milk Milk Milk Milk 

ye ye Sane 36.09 36.47 37.46 37.21 37.15 36.66 37.72 37.39 
Protein N X 6.25...... 8.88 9.18 9.10 9.19 9.40 9.53 9.43 9.54 
Nitrogen free extract, .51.03 50.01 48.79 48.55 48.25 48.27 46.98 47.06 
hg Chad i! oC 0.17 0.19 0.19 0.19 0.16 0.22 0.19 0.18 
RTT GIS ci 5+ 3.00 3% 2.42 2.70 2.98 3.37 3.53 3.76 4,14 4.25 
JAS LY Ge J Se, oA ae a 1.41 1.45 1.48 1.49 1.51 1.56 1.54 1.58 

Table II—Analyses of Milk Bread 
Dry Basis % 

No 2.5% 4.0% 5.5% 7.0% 8.0% 9.0% 10.0% 

_ Milk Milk Milk Milk Milk Milk Milk Milk 

Protein N X 6.25...... 13.90 14.45 14.55 14.64 14.96 15.05 15.14 15.24 
Nitrogen free extract, ,79.83 78.72 78.02 77.32 76.77 76.20 75.44 75.16 
Grudeshibres.. 4. s.0%- ss, 0.27 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.25 0.35 0.30 0.29 
PRMD rata Vk rce orn « 3.79 4.25 4.76 5.37 5.62 5.94 6.65 6.79 
PARMA erase ts ss: 2.21 2.28 2.37 2.37 2.40 2.46 2.47 2.52 

Table I1I.—Calcium and Phosphorus 
Dry Basis % 

No 2.5% 4.0% 5.5% 7.04% 80% 9.0% 10.0% 

Milk Milk Milk Milk Milk Milk Milk Milk 

RPMLCEULIN Sears xo wiy'o so 0.016 0.045 0.059 0.069 0.090 0.097 0.111 0.119 
Fhosphorus 2.4. 0.0. 0.141 0.156 0.160 0.173 0.183 0.185 0.190 0.193 

milk powder and the water. The first Table IV.—Analyses of Milk Bread 


sample contained no milk, and the others 
2.5, 4.0, 5.5, 7.0, 8.0, 9.0 and 10.0% respec- 
tively on the basis of flour as 100%. The 
water was varied in proportion to the 
amount of milk used in order to maintain 
the proper consistency of the doughs. The 
flour was a representative Northwestern 
spring patent, the dried whole milk was 
Parlac, Merrell-Soule Co. The only other 
ingredients were yeast, sugar, salt and 


38% Moisture Basis 
2490 8% 
Dried Dried All 
Milk Milk ¥ Milk Milk 


MIGISCOTSI A ALLS ra, 2 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 
Protein N X 6.25.... 9.05 9.49 8.97 9.46 
Nitrogen free extract.47.89 46.90 48.43 47.51 
Crude, fibre... cs sass O17) 0.16 0.22 0.22 
AGE Mg oak. coon ies 3.44 3.85 2.81 3.20 
AEM e The kote ay S45 eet G00 Ve iG) 
Calan he SER8 320. 0.044 0.067 0.050 0.080 
Phosphorus .,....... 0.093 0.115 0.087 0.101 
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A representative hard spring wheat 
patent flour was used which contained 
11.50% protein (N X 5.7) and 0.43% ash. 
The liquid whole milk contained 12.30% 
total solids so that the milk solids intro- 
duced into the formula from this source 
was 2.7% and 8.00%, respectively. The 
other ingredients were sugar, malt extract, 
shortening, yeast, commercial yeast food 
and salt in the usual proportions of a 
representative commercial formula. The 
amounts of calcium and phosphorus eal- 
culated from the determinations of cal- 
cium oxide and phosphorus pentoxide 
were somewhat higher than those shown 
in Table III. This increase was due large- 
ly to the commercial yeast food which was 
absent from the laboratory baking for- 
mula. 

The methods of analysis used were 
based generally on those of the A. O. A. 
C., but at present official methods speci- 
fically intended for application to bread 
are lacking. The protein was calculated 
from the Kjeldahl nitrogen determination 
employing the factor 6.25. The use of 
this factor instead of 5.7, which is official 
for wheat flour, was used for the calcula- 
tion of bread protein, because there are 
other sources of protein in bread than the 
wheat flour. This condition is especially 
apparent in milk bread. 

Many published bread analyses, es- 
pecially the older ones, are often low in 
fat, because this constituent was deter- 
mined by direct ether extraction, which 
does not entirely extract the fat from 
materials such as bread. The determina- 
tion of fat or total lipoid material is more 
satisfactory when made by a modified 
method. This consists essentially in the 
treatment of the ground bread with al- 
cohol, ammonia, water, and heat; followed 
by extraction of the treated material with 
successive portions of ether, collecting the 
filtered solvent in a tarred flask and finally 
evaporating the ether. The fatty or lipoid 
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residue is then weighed after drying to 
constant weight. 

The analytical work reported was per- 
formed by Messrs. Luckow and Gant. 


True Economy 
HOME SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Matthaei Baking Company 
Mary J. Brown, Manager 
Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 28, 1925. 
Dear Madame: 

I find that many women have the idea 
that it is more economical to bake their 
bread than to buy it. 

I think I have convinced you in my 
previous letters that no bread, home-baked 
or otherwise, could be more wholesome, 
pure or nutritious than Matthaei’s Honey 
Bread. And I am sure a moment’s thought 
will convince you that it is also much 
more economical than the home-baked 
loaf. 

I have heard women say, ‘‘The baker 
must make a profit and I can save that 
profit if I bake my own bread.”’ 

The baker makes a profit, to be sure. 
If he did not, he would not long be in 
business. But he makes it by buying all 
of his materials in very large quantities 
and, accordingly, at much lower prices 
than you pay; by selling thousands of 
loaves, each at a small margin of profit; 
by keeping up the heat of his ovens con- 
stantly and by making and baking his 
bread with scientific accuracy in every 
step of the process, so that he has no 
failures. 

The result is that the modern, scientific 
baker can sell you a better loaf than you 
can make in your range oven, at a fraction 
of your cost, when you figure in your ma- 
terials bought in small quantities and 
your fuel, to say nothing of your labor 
or your time. 

Why not be free of the drudgery of 
home bread-baking, especially in a city 
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where a bread like Matthaei’s Honey 
Bread is obtainable? Why not have the 
time for other things—for your family, 
your children, or for self-improvement? 
Perhaps it is your husband who thinks 
home baking an economy. If so, will you 
not read to him this letter and any of my 
previous letters which you may have 
kept? 

What is true of bread is equally true 
of other baked products and I want to 
tell you in my next letter of the great 
diversity of things turned out by the Mat- 
thaei bakery. 

Insist on Matthaei’s Honey Bread— 
there is a difference in bread. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MARY J. BROWN. 


—From a series of Matthaei letters to 
housewives on educational themes. 


Art and Baking 

Do you remember away back when 
street-car cards were hideous and bill 
boards were worse and electric signs were 
a constant affront to the eye? In those 
days an artist who had any reputation 
scorned commercial work and struggled 
to get in the center page of some magazine 
like Life with his art work. 

The commercial artist was despised. 
Then came some industrial leaders who 
felt that art could decorate industry as 
well as social life, and they paid the best 
of the illustrators to make art out of in- 
dustrial themes. The car cards became 
things of beauty. Bill boards became 
easier to look at. Electric signs flared 
pleasantries at the eye instead of hideous 
distortions. And the merest of begin- 
nings only has been made. 

*‘T am thoroughly convinced,’’ writes 
Paul Schulze, who is known through the 
Middle West for his love of art and his 
fine art collections, that a love for art 
will help a baker build up his business, 
and will serve him to win confidence from 
the consuming public.’’ 
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Bakery Engineers 


T the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, there 
will assemble on March 9 the members of 
the organization formed a year ago by 
production managers of bakeries and 
called ‘‘The American Society of Bakery 
Engineers.”’ 

At this second annual meeting the So- 
ciety will take up the discussion of pro- 
duction problems where it was left off a 
year ago. On Monday Thomas E. King 
will lead a discussion on costs and ac- 
counting. A theater party following a 
dinner party will fill up the evening 
hours. 

On Tuesday morning C. J. Patterson 
of Kansas City, Mo., will lead a discussion 
on materials, while Fred C. Riechert of 
Indianapolis will lead a discussion on 
organization and personnel. On this even- 
ing a dinner dance will be the entertain- 
ment feature. 

On Wednesday the discussion leaders 
will be G. Cullen Thomas, and W. E. Doty, 
both speaking on equipment. Thursday 
will be given over to a summarizing of 
all discussions and the opening of a ques- 
tion box. 


Of Service 


So many people ask why an Institute of 
Baking is in any way essential to the 
baking industry that it is pleasant to 
record letters from the far corners of the 
earth directed to this common center and 
home of our industry. ‘‘We conduct both 
day and evening classes in flour milling,’’ 
writes Thomas W. Powell, librarian of the 
Battersea Polytechnic of London, Eng- 
land, and therefore we would like your 
bulletin on the relation of diastatic 
enzymes to flour strength by Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey and on flour strength as influ- 
enced by the addition of diastatic fer- 
ments, by F. A. Collatz.’’ 
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Our American Pie 


It is a Typical American Dish, Developed by Our Puritan Ancestors 
in New England 


By Roscort H. SHAw 


Department of Nutrition, American Institute of Baking 


ERE’S all ’ot—toss or buy! up and 
H win’em’’ was the familiar cry on 
the streets of old London as the street 
vender of pies plied his savory trade. In 
those old days—forgotten except for the 
tales handed down to us by writers of old 
London life—pies were for the most part 
sold on the street. Custom, especially 
among the young folk, was not to tender 
a penny and receive a pie in return, but 
rather to toss the penny. The pie man 
yelled ‘‘heads’’ or ‘‘tails’’ while the coin 
was in the air and if the possessor of the 
penny was playing in luck, both the penny 
and the pie were his. However, if, as was 
more often the case, luck was against him, 
he lost his penny and had no pie. The pie 
once obtained, was rendered delectable 
when after a hole had been made in the 
crust with a deft jab of the little finger, 
hot gravy from an oil can was poured in 
by the pie man. Then the feast began. 
Tales come down to us that it was not 
only the small boys who ‘‘tossed’’ for 
pies in those days but that it was a favor- 
ite sport with older ones who had spent 
the early part of the night in the public 
houses. The difference here was, however, 
that instead of being eaten, the pies as 
well as the pennies were ‘‘tossed’’ some- 
what after the fashion that made a certain 
movie comedian of English birth famous 
in this country. 


Although pies are of very ancient origin 
the fruit pie as made in this country is 
a typical American dish. The sort of pie 
sold on the streets of old London more 
than a hundred years ago was usually a 


‘particularly digestible. 


meat pie and differed in no material way 
from our meat pies of today. The erust, 
always on top, was made of biseuit dough 
rather than of the pie crust we use for 
our fruit pies. Fruit pies came into 
popularity about that time but they were 
not made the American pie with a double 
crust, but more like tarts having an under 
crust with a ridge to prevent the juices 
from running out. 

Pies, while never lacking in popularity, 
have not been regarded by some as being 
It has been 
claimed that the presence of fats in the 
crust renders it indigestible on the pecu- 
liar theory that it prevents thorough 
cooking. Others claim that the crust 
soaks up the juices and becomes soggy, 
which also impairs its digestibility. In 
short, in common with many other things 
that we like, prejudicial stories have been 
circulated about pies. They have not 
been accorded the clean bill of health 
which they deserve. 


Recent investigations have shown that 
these old prejudices are quite without 
foundation. Dr. Langworthy of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington 
recently showed that raw wheat starch is 
just as completely digested as is cooked 
starch, and this is 100%. So even if the 
starch is not thoroughly cooked in pie 
baking, which is not the case when they 
are well made, it would make no differ- 
ence with its digestibility. Dr. Deuel, an 
associate of Dr. Langworthy, recently 
made a study of the digestibility of some 
of our common foods and found that 
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99.5% of the starch in pie crust is digest- 
ible, this figure being the highest in the 
list of foods studied, which included 16 
article such as rolls, yeast biscuit, sugar 
cookies, crackers, etc. 


Digestibility Not Difficult 

Dr. Hawk, until recently professor of 
physiological chemistry at the Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia and one 
of the leading authorities on nutrition, in 
reporting what were perhaps the most 
elaborate studies ever made on the digest- 
ibility of foods, states: ‘‘Pies with crust, 
if properly made, could by no means be 
classified as difficult for the stomach to 
handle.’’ So it is evident that modern 
science has made out a pretty good ease 
for pies. 

Pies are real foods. The crust contains 
proteins, fats and carbohydrates. The 
food value of the filler naturally varies 
according to its character. The apple pie 
is perhaps the most popular of all pies. 
As Whiting in a recent article in the 
Boston Herald on ‘‘Pies in New England’’ 
puts it: ‘‘This pie has all the necessary 
equipment for steady use. It is of good 
flavor, nourishing, offers just the right 
resistance to the teeth, and is good hot 
and good ecold.’’ 


Well Made Crust 

The kind of pie typified by the custard 
pie, which includes the squash, the pump- 
kin, the sweet potato pie and others, is 
very high in food value on acount of the 
eges and milk used in the filler. Taken 
altogether this type of pie comes about 
as near meeting our body requirements as 
any single article of food, The proteins 
of the egg and the milk supplement those 
of the crust, supplying the variety as 
well as the quantity of the proteins we 
require to build up and maintain our body 
tissues. The carbohydrates are of course 
represented by those of the flour, the 
sugar added, and the lactose of the milk. 
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Fats are supplied by the shortening in the 
pie crust, the butter fat in the milk, and 
the fat of the egg yolk. The necessary 
mineral salts are supplied by the milk 
and egg, which are also among the best 
sources of vitamins. 

A well-made pie crust must be flaky 
and porous. The art of making this kind 
of crust is not easily acquired and failures 
are often discouraging to the young cook. 
The modern commercial pie baker has 
machinery at his disposal that incorpo- 
rates air in the pie crust dough much more 
thoroughly than is possible by hand. In 
the larger pie bakeries are to be found 
enormous cold-storage rooms that keep 
the berries and fruits used for pie filling 
in a frozen condition until wanted. This 
is well illustrated in the case of straw- 
berries. These delicate berries are 
gathered in season and immediately 
frozen. In this condition they remain un- 
changed until perhaps mid-winter when 
they are carefully thawed out and become 
the filling for strawberry pies in every 
way as delicious as though made in June 
or July from berries right off the vines. 
Thanks to the modern pie baker our tastes 
for fresh berry or fruit pies may be grati- 
fied at any time and are not limited to 
the season of any particular berry or 
fruit. 

Our Ideas Changing 

Our ideas regarding the feeding of 
children are changing. Play to a child 
is work, often hard work. He needs food 
for the dual purpose of supplying the 
essentials for growth and for energy. It 
is realized now that the child needs food 
more often than adults. The lunch at 
recess and after school is coming into 
vogue. There is a natural craving for 
sweets in childhood. Concentrated sweets 
such as candy have been shown to irritate 
the stomach. How ean this craving for 
sweets be more judiciously met than by 
well-made pies? 
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Raisins’ Message to Wheat 


Head of California Growers’ Association Tells How Grain Farmers Could Im. 
prove Baking Outlet for their Product 


By Raye P. Merritt 
General Manager, California Raisin Growers’ Association 


Why do farmers who grow ingredients for bread other than wheat know the baking 
industry so much more thoroughly than the wheat growers? Why do the wheat growers 
seem to be forever throwing brickbats while the fruit growers, for instance, study the 
baking industry intently to find better ways to make bread a carrier for fruits? The 
Hawaiian pineapple growers, the California fig growers, the walnut growers, and the 
raisin growers are doing just that. And all these producers of food are farmers organized 
with a unified headquarters. The wheat growers, on the other hand, are the prey to the 


ignorance of alarmist editors and political advocates who live by exciting prejudice rather 


than spreading light. One fruit growers’ association now puts into bakery goods thousands 
of tons of its product where formerly baked goods were only a carrier for a small amount. 
With wheat-grower understanding and team work, the bakers of America could put 
200,000,000 more bushels of wheat into consumption in America than are now used. 
But where wheat growers are needed with leadership there is as yet no means for its 
expression. We asked the president of the farmers’ association which watches our 
industry intently as a potential carrier of its product what raisins’ message to wheat 


might be. Here is his reply. 


ILL the time ever come when the 

\ \ wheat farmers of America see the 
bakers of bread and sweet goods as the 
real passers-on to market of their wheat? 
Once the growers of California fruits 
were so blind that they thought of ‘‘sales’’ 
as the passing of their goods to commis- 
sion merchants or jobbers. After that 
they forgot about the matter and went 
to the raising of more crops. But that 
was away back when total sales were a 
mere tithing of sales now made in this 
era when sales are measured in the units 
of a whole crop. 

The fruit grower had to learn that an 
ounce of cooperating help was worth a 
great deal of back-fire, and that no sale 
was a real sale until it marked the pass- 
ing of goods into consumption. We often 
hear that America eats lightly of wheaten 
foods. The war put a ‘‘stop’’ on them 
and created habits such as the habit of 
providing 2 ounces of bread to an order 
in dining cars and hotels and restaurants. 
Pressure from great farmers’ organiza- 
tions eould rectify these matters and get 


consumption habits back to their pre-war 
basis, as wheat production is. If wheat 
were handled as raisins are those in 
charge of the wheat men’s organizations 
would be watching jealously for every 
chance to promote the cause of the baking 
industry. Certainly they would know the 
industry and its personnel. There would 
be no standing off across the lot in dis- 
dainful quibbling. 

I am asked by Baking Technology to 
tell the story of how our cooperative ef- 
forts were worked out and put into 
action. We can certainly say for them 
that we called in practical bakers first and 
took their advice, and did not try to 
give them advice before we knew their 
industry. 

We recognized the bakers as manu- 
facturers and that baked bread and 
sweet goods had a very different cost re- 
lationship to wheat from what, for in- 
stance, retailed potatoes did to farm-held 
potatoes. So that merely erying that the 
producer did not get a fair share would 
do no good. We had to learn the prob- 
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lems of the user of wheat who manu- 
factured baked goods from it. 

How well our methods succeeded may 
be judged from an increase in 12 middle 
western cities from 21,231 loaves per 
week to 43,184 loaves per week. Perhaps 
our organization’s personnel knew as 
much about what consumers thought 
about raisin bread as the bakers did who 
put it out for us. We learned long ago 
that we must work with the baker’s eus- 
tomers and do all we could to adjust his 
methods to their wishes and demands. 
The American Institute itself could not be 
more alertly interested in the conditions 
within the industry than our personnel 
is. An increase of 50 per cent to 1,500 
per cent over the former use of our 
product with bread as the carrier tell us 
how, knowing the bakers and their cus- 
tomers have paid. 

What was our plan of procedure? 
First, we went to the bakers with a care- 
fully prepared synopsis of what we pro- 
posed. We talked over the plan with 
many individual bakers and convinced 
them that the plan properly backed by 
nation-wide advertising meant more mon- 
ey, not alone for the raisin growers, but 
also for every baker who put out a good 
quality raisin loaf. We established a 
feeling of harmony and understanding 
between the bakery trade and the raisin 
growers. 

The manufacturer or the industry which 
looks upon the bakery trade merely as an 
outlet to get his product sold to the con- 
sumer and who selfishly refuses to con- 
sider the interest which the wholesale or 
retail handler of his products has in the 
distribution of the manufacturer’s prod- 
uct, is placing himself in the same position 
as the ‘‘one-time salesman.”’ 

Every group of agriculturists who are 
trying to win the good will of the bakery 
trade will do well to repeat just what the 
raisin growers did when they started out 
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to make bread a carrier for their product. 
Naturally, the growers first considered the 
possibilities of bread as an outlet through 
which a large tonnage of raisins could be 
moved. They analyzed this outlet to find 
out whether they could expect to make 
a reasonable profit for themselves out of 
raisins which were used by the baking 
trade. 

But like every successful merchant we 
also looked upon the proposition from the 
other side of the fence. We studied the 
bakery trade to find out whether or not 
the baker himself could expect to make a 
fair profit out of the selling of raisin 
bread. 

Then having decided that such bread 
could be sold at a profit both for them- 
selves and to the bakery trade the raisin 
growers started out to find the best plan 
by which to bring the situation forcefully 
to the attention of the public. 

The raisin growers planned an adver- 
tising campaign which would appear in 
newspapers and magazines and would cost 
half a million dollars within a period of 
eight months. Every penny of this money 
was to be spent in order to create a con- 
sumer demand, which would help bakers 
to sell this bread regularly every Wednes- 
day. 

But the raisin growers went even fur- 
ther than to give the baking trade a 
successful sales idea plus an advertising 
campaign. We employed a corps of ex- 
perienced bakery service men to travel 
among the baking trade and show the 
bakers the best way to make a quality 
loaf. 

We perfected an entirely new pack of 
both Thompson seedless raisins and seeded 
Muscat raisins which was particularly 
adaptable for the newly developing use. 
These new packs were put up in a way 
which permitted them to be priced so that 
it would be possible for every baker to use 
a generous supply of raisins in every batch 
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of bread he made. In other words we 
studied bakery problems and packed for 
the baker’s maximum convenience. 

An experienced bakery man was sent 
out from our head offices to visit bakers 
in all parts of the country and to explain 
to them the association’s plan for popu- 
larizing our product as baked into bread 
and at the same time co-ordinating the 
work of our service men. This man could 
talk to the bakers in their own language 
and showed them exactly how they could 
tie in with our proposed campaign. This 
man answered questions which were 
brought up by the bakers he called upon, 
corrected any misunderstandings which 
might have existed between the growers 
and the baking industry in the past and 
established a basis of a confidence on the 
part of the bakery trade for the growers 
which was the foundation of the tremend- 
ous success We now enjoy. 

Light Use a Failure 

As soon as the campaign began, we 
found that some bakers were finding a 
ready sale while other bakers were selling 
only a few loaves and were not making 
any progress in developing a consumer 
demand. The truth soon came to light. 
The bakers who were not selling their 
raisin bread were found to be using only 
about one-half the amount of raisins which 
were being used by the successful raisin 
raisin bread a week. 

Our bakery service man using this in- 
formation which we had gathered all over 
the country, called the attention of the 
bakers to this faet and pointed out to 
them that raisin bread which was full of 
plump, full-meated, juicy raisins was an 
easy. and profitable seller, while raisin 
bread which had only a few scattering 
pieces of raisins in each slice was a poor 
seller and sometimes stayed on the bak- 
er’s shelves until it had to be thrown 
away. 

One of the most prominent bakers in 
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the East, starting out to make raisin bread 
last fall, used only 45 pounds of raisins 
to every barrel of flour. The result was 
a few scattering specks of raisins in each 
slice of bread, and some slices didn’t have 
any raisins in at all. Of course, he couldn’t 
sell this kind of a loaf. 

This baker started to experiment. First 
he increased the amount of raisins from 
45 pounds to 55 pounds for each barrel of 
flour he used. Still his raisin bread sales 
were not satisfactory. Then in turn he 
tried 65, 75, 85 and 100, and at last 120 
pounds of raisins to each barrel of flour. 
He found that by using from 120 pounds 
of raisins to a barrel of flour, he could 
sell ten times as many loaves as he could 
by using 50 pounds to the barrel of flour. 


Thirty Raisins per Slice 


During his experiments this baker went 
even further to find a perfect loaf of 
raisin bread. He not only carefully meas- 
ured the amount of raisins used with each 
barrel of flour, but he cut up a certain 
number of loaves out of each baking and 
counted the number of raisins in each 
slice of bread. He found that the best 
loaf should contain from 25 to 30 sepa- 
rate pieces of raisins in each slice. 


Then having found what he considered 
the most perfect loaf he could bake, he 
went out to get as much of the raisin 
bread business in his territory as he could 
cover. He ran regular advertisements in 
his local newspapers. He used extra large 
space on Wednesday featuring ‘‘ Wednes- 
day Special’’ raisin bread day. He put 
demonstrators in the stores who toasted 
raisin bread and served it with a small 
cup of tea to every customer who came 
into the store. Today this baker, who a 
year ago was not making a single loaf of 
raisin bread is baking 25,000 loaves of 
bread a week. 


This baker worked out his raisin bread 
problem for himself. But many smaller 
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or less experienced bakers were unable 
to do this. They had to correct the mis- 
takes they were making by learning how 
other bakers had corrected the same mis- 
take. This was where the expert bakery 
demonstrators of the raisin growers 
helped them out. 

We have tried to show that service and 
co-operation are the key stones of the 
success which we have had during the 
past year in securing the aid of the bakery 
trade in putting across our campaign. 

We are so firmly convinced of the value 
of more and better service to the bakery 
industry that this year we are going to 
make our bakery experts, who have been 
ealling on the trade in the past in the 
double capacity of demonstrators and 
salesmen, purely service men. 


What we have done through winning 
confidence with our policy of service and 
co-operation, any farmer’s co-operative 
organization can do. The baker, we have 
found from experience, is always more 
than willing to co-operate and meet half- 
way a grower or manufacturer who has 
a worth while product. 


As Seen from Without 


In a recent publication of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Commerce, H. E. Howe dis- 
cusses the remarkable progress which in- 
dustrial research has made in the solution 
of the problems of the conversion of raw 
materials into manufactured products. 
As an illustration of the successful opera- 
tion of research laboratories by Trade As- 
sociations, he writes: 

‘‘An outstanding example of the in- 
fluence of science upon a long established 
industry is to be found in the American 
Institute of Baking, which is one of the 
major activities of the American Bakers’ 
Association. The Institute is the out- 
growth of an idea supported by one or 
two individuals who had learned from per- 
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sonal experience what applied science 
could do for their own business activi- 
ties. The question of establishing a re- 
search laboratory for the industry itself 
was brought forward, and from a modest 
beginning the Institutte has now advanced 
to the place where it owns a building, is 
giving short courses for those either in 
the industry or about to enter it, per- 
forms a plant-problem service, and con- 
ducts research on problems fundamental 
to baking. A bulletin on the technology 
of the business is being issued, and sup- 
port has come to the project in such 
volume that a broad program has been 
made possible and is being put into effect. 

‘‘This experience of the bakers is even 
more interesting since by far the majority 
of commercial bakers would consider 
themselves unable individually to afford 
a laboratory or any form of expense which 
might be considered overhead. Of the 
26,000 bakers, only 7,560 bake 50 barrels 
of flour per month, 2,500 bake 200 barrels 
per month, and one baker requires 1,000,- 
000 barrels a year. Through the co-oper- 
ative effort in which they are now en- 
gaged, the industry as a whole is able to 
avail itself of new principles and methods 
which would otherwise be impossible.’’ 

This is only one of many examples of 
how the Institute looms up from without 
our industry. But how is it among bak- 
ers in your town? Members of the staff 
are often twitted with the charge that 
bakers speak lightly or scoffingly to visi- 
tors about it, if at all. 


Some Pies—and Others 


I am a great lover of good pies but most 
of the pies that I eat, or try to eat, are 
so fearfully and wonderfully prepared, 
and so terribly baked, that all I do is to 
scrape out the innards, which are usually 
edible, and avoid the wrapping which is 


usually inedible. 
—Harvey W. Wiley. 
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Efficient Bakery Lighting 


It Assists in Cutting Down Accidents and Spoilage 


T has been well said that light in an 
| industrial plant is equally as valuable 
as space. That lighting is of fundamental 
importance is no longer disputed. Con- 
sidering the fact that only five hours is 
the daily average of usable daylight 
throughout the year, for working pur- 
poses, it is of necessity that artificial hght- 
ing must take an important place in effi- 
cient plant management. 

Every bakery operator does as much 
work with the eyes as with the hands. 
Since good lighting is in reality a working 
tool—an aid to the physical and mental 
eondition of the operator, it should be 
treated as such, instead of being very 
much neglected as is the case in a great 
many bakeries. 

Natural lighting in modern plants is 
obtained by the use of large window 
areas, carefully designed to obtain the 
most efficient lighting conditions. In a 
great many cases, the same care is not 
taken in the layout of artificial units. 


Correct Lighting Increases Profits 


It is interesting to note the report of 
Professor Clewell of the Unviersity of 
Pennsylvania, who, as an authority on 
industrial lighting, states that the average 
results of his observations on correct 
against incorrect lighting show approxi- 
mately 12 per cent increase in production, 
25 per cent decrease in spoilage and 25 
per cent reduction in preventable ac- 
eidents. 

Good lighting does not mean only the 
installing of efficient lighting equipment, 
but embodies to a very great extent the 
maintenance and cleaning of this equip- 
ment, which can be compared to the main- 
tenance and oiling of an engine or any 
part of the plant machinery, 


It is not suggested from the foregoing 
that every baker who has bad lighting 
conditions should tear down his present 
equipment, which may have been installed 
several years ago, and replace it with 
modern equipment. 


We do maintain, however, that where 
the lamps and shades, or reflectors have 
not been cleaned for months, there is a 
loss by this neglect alone of between 12% 
to 25 per cent in light intensity. Three 
lights, representative of varying degrees 
of dirt accumulation, tested out before and 
after cleaning, revealed the following: 


C. P. Before C.P. After Percentage Increase 
Cleaning Cleaning of Light Intensity 
8 9 12% 
5 6 20 
8 10 25 


In making the tests the light intensity 
was measured by a foot candle meter, thus 
eliminating all guess work. The foot 
candle meter measures light in the same 
practical way that a foot rule measures 
distance, being equivalent to the intensity 
of a standard candle on a surface 12 inches 
square, placed 12 inches away from the 
hight source. (The loan of one of these 
instruments can be made from any light- 
ing company). 

In many instances where the diffused 
indirect type of lighting equipment is 
used, higher powered lamps are installed 
than are necessary owing to the equip- 
ment not being kept clean. Long before 
the life of the lamp makes necessary a 
change, unless the equipment is kept 
clean, the high powered lamp is only giv- 
ing a light intensity equal to that of a 
lamp on the average of about 30 per cent 
less power. The current saving alone 
through cleaning of fixtures can be esti- 
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mated at 30 per cent—no small item in 
the average plant. 

While dealing with diffused lighting it 
is well to state that although this type has 
a more pleasing appearance and elimi- 
nates glare and shadows, its use is not 
economical. From observation, the re- 
striction of intensity of light by the use 
of a diffuser is approximately 3314 per 
cent. 

Two systems of lighting have been ex- 
perimented with in the Institute plant— 
general lighting and individual unit light- 
ing. 

The general lighting system has been 
adopted owing to its cheaper installation 
and maintenance cost, and more even 
distribution of light. Through proper 
arrangement, the same intensity of light 
is obtained as with the individual unit 
system. 

In most cases the side rays of the gen- 
eral lights take care of the mixers, al- 
though owing to the heavy angle shadow 
east by the top cover plate made it neces- 
sary to place an individual light in one or 
two instances. 


Reflectors Intensify Light Rays 


So far, this discourse has taken for 
granted the general use of reflectors, but 
there are many who do not appreciate the 
use of reflectors, or shades, as they are 
commonly ealled. <A reflector is now 
adopted universally as 
efficiency of the lamp or obtaining more 
value for the money paid for the elec- 
tricity used, inasmuch as it intensifies and 
directs the light rays from the lamp. 


The amount of intensity and the direc- 
tion of the light of course depends upon 
the type of reflector used and can be illus- 
trated by comparing the difference in 
effect by that of a lamp without a reflector 
and one with a reflector. In the first case, 
one-half of the light is wasted on the 
ceiling, whereas in the second case the 
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rays of light are collected and so directed 
with more intensity through a less volume 
of space to the working area, which, after 
all, is where the light is needed. A com- 
parative test illustrating the foregoing 
was, without reflector, 4-foot candles; with 
reflector, 6.3 foot candles—making an 
intensity increase of 57 per cent. 


From observations made in the In- 
stitute plant, the daylight or blue lamp 
is preferable over that of the clear lamp, 
the light being much whiter that of the 
clear lamp, which has a distinct yellow 
color. 


From the results of the tests and obser- 
vations recorded an intensity of 8-10-foot 
candles is the most desirable for all 
departments of a bakery, including the 
offices. This was obtained by proper 
spacing and height of the lighting units 
to give an even distribution of light in all 
directions. 


It is impossible to lay down a hard and 
fast rule with respect to the spacing and 
height of the units, as different types of 
reflectors differ in their reflecting intensity 
and capacity. 


To illustrate the difference in direc- 
tional reflecting intensity of various types 
of reflectors, two distinct types are shown, 
Fig. 1 being that of the dome type and 
Fig 2 that of the inverted bowl type. 


! 
7 WORKING Pane 
K2-6"Asove Proor 


ey ar tO 10 10 


Foor—Canolas intensity Asove Working PLANE 


In illustration 1, the light intensity of 
10-foot candles is spread over an area of 
12’-0” diameter equal to 113 square feet 
on the working plane, and also gives light 
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of much less intensity to an area of 24’ 0” 
diameter less the area of 12’-0” diameter, 
being equal to 339 square feet. The space 
between each unit in this instance is com- 
pletely lighted, giving the whole room a 
general lighting effect. 


Ry y 


o/ “4 
EZ WORKING PLAWweE B 
f 2:6 Apove Floor + 
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In illustration 2, the light intensity of 
10-foot candles is spread over an area of 
18’-0” diameter, equal to 254 square feet 
on the working plane, and the space be- 
tween the units is more or less dark as 
shown by the squared area. 


Consequently the room as a whole has 
not a well lighted appearance, but an area 
of 141 square feet more on the working 
plane is lighted with the same powered 
lamp as illustration 1. 


In the foregoing we have dealt with 
reflectors and their maintenance, in re- 
spect to artificial lighting. There is, how- 
ever, another big factor to be considered, 
both for natural lighting and artificial 
lighting, and that is, the effect of the 
color of walls and ceilings on the resultant 
Ulumination. 

No matter how carefully designed a 
lighting system may be regarding the 
type and size of lamps and reflectors, 
spacing and height, if the surroundings 
are not adapted to reflecting the light that 
strikes them, no great improvement will 
result. The ceiling and wall surfaces in 
a room are secondary sources of light, 
receiving and reflecting light and affecting 
the resultant illumination according to 
their reflection factors. 


It is desirable to have the secondary 
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sources as light in color as possible—pure 
white usually being preferred. Not only 
is the color of importance, but the actual 
finish must be considered. A glossy sur- 
face reflects images of the lamp filament, 
and glare is introduced, causing eye 
strain. It is, therefore, essential that a 
flat or matt surface covering be used. 


Color of Paint Important 


It is well to note that a number of paint 
manufacturers specialize in the manufac- 
ture of ‘‘paint for light.’’ 


A conservative figure of between 20 and 
30 per cent has been given as the differ- 
ence between well painted white ceilings 
and ordinary light buff or similar colored 
ceilings, where semi-indirect or similar 
lighting systems are used. 


As the range of paint colors commonly 
used is so broad, the most feasible means 
of presenting reflection factors is shown 
by the following table of colors and per- 
centages—the result of a considerable 
number of tests made by different author- 
ities : 

Percentage of 


Colors Light Reflected 
White—new © o..04413 «das pee 82 to 89% 
White—old ...u... ines dee 75 to 85% 
Cream) | oo... 16s sae ont 62 to 80% 
Bile hi eats oe 49 to 66% 
Ivory 00h. ddan, fr 73 to 78% 
Gray SR 17 to 63% 
Light Green: 605.4). + oa 48 to 75% 
Dark ‘Green ii. ca sii. 6s ee 11 to 25% 
Light Blue... % {6.0.4 ss sin. < ae 34 to 61% 
Pink oo ei) cosas soe hare On ee 36 to 61% 
Dark “Reds... i 13 to 30% 
Yellow oy. go 955 diy ey 61 to 75% 
Dark, Tan oes he vie ss da ae ee 30 to 46% 
Natural Wood Brown Stain......... 17 to 29% 
Light» Wood Varnish... >... eee 42 to 49% 


It should be borne in mind that good 
lighting increases production, decreases 
spoilage and preventable accidents, and 
aids in reducing labor turnover to a mini- 
mum. 


ee ee ee 
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Bread and Milk 


A n unusual experiment with bread and 
milk is being conducted by Miss Ellen M. 
Bartlett, supervisor of Home Economics 
in the San Francisco public schools. Miss 
Bartlett serves bread and milk lunches to 
all San Francisco school children. She 
found that their health and dispositions 
were quickly affected by improper diet, 
so she installed the bread-and-milk sys- 
tem. The children were taught to take 
eare of the service themselves and to keep 
it self-supporting. They bought for them- 
selves $85,000 worth of bread and milk, 
the milk factor amounting to 116,000 gal- 
lons. Why not encourage the schools in 
your town to try this self-supporting 
feature? 


Why do hotels and restaurants and 
dining cars now make it so hard for din- 
ers to obtain bread? They charge high 
for it, never serve it till the diner de- 
mands it, and then they serve very small 
portions. 


This post-war service policy may ac- 
count for a great deal of the lessened 
consumption of bread. Why not call at- 
tention to it in Baking Technology and 
keep on calling attention to it? It would 
really pay the restaurant and hotel men 
to serve more bread, for munching on a 
piece of bread keeps the customer satis- 
fied while he is waiting for his other 


orders. 
—Wallace A. Cook, New York. 


It is a good story for the baking in- 
dustry that appears in the Rotarian Maga- 
zine, and it makes me glad, as a Rotarian, 
for the little part I have had in helping 
to forward the cause of the American 
Institute of Baking. 


—H. E. Howe, editor of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry. 
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Strawberries and Bread 


Luscious strawberries—so tempting 
that the girl who spreads them on her 
bread seems as delighted as if her best 
beau had just called up—appear in 80,000 
window display cards sent out by the L. 
& S. Company of Pittsburgh. Not only 
do the luscious looking fruit and the 
pretty girl who is using the fruit appear 
but also the loaf of bread from which she 
has taken a slice to spread over thickly 
with the preserves. 

Not so long ago such cooperative adver- 
tising was unthought of. A suggestion 
from our Institute found ready accept- 
ance and now ‘‘bread the earrier,’’ pulls 
its load with Indiana preserves as it does 
with California nuts and raisins, Oregon 
figs, Illinois butter, Washington honey, 
Wisconsin cheese, Virginia ham, New 
York, California, and middle western 
milk, and Chicago meats. 


On an Institute Book 


‘‘The Romance of the Holes in Bread’’ 
is an unusually interesting book. I wish 
we had more of the kind to awaken the 
average man to the romance of science. 
It comforts me to see that chemists are 
awakening to the necessity of dropping 
dry, priggish, pedantic presentation of 
scientific subjects, which ought to be made 
accessible to everybody and serve as an 
inspiration to our Nation. 

—L. H. Baekeland, President, 
American Chemical Society. 


My boys from the very start of eating 
cereals have had the whole wheat and 
other whole cereal products. I suppose 
there are idiosyneratic infants who, like 
grown people, are highly sensitized and 
may not be able to eat whole ground 
cereals, but the number is extremely few. 

—Harvey W. Wiley. 
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THE CHILD; HIS NATURE AND HIS NEEDS. 
Prepared under the Editorial Supervision of M. 
V. O’Shea, Professor of Education, The University 
of Wisconsin. 500 pages with illustrations. 
Published by The Children’s Foundation. 

“In a recent report of an orphan asylum, five 
pages were devoted to the subject of mental tests, 
while two lines summed up the results of the 
health inspection. Yet in this institution more 
than a third of the children were suffering from 
malnutrition.” 


“A third or more of all the children of this 
country are under weight, undernourished, mal- 
nourished; physically, and, therefore mentally 
unfit.” 


“Nutrition work in Rochester, N. Y., showed 
that 1,000 of the most undernourished children 
of the city could be made to gain at the rate of 
343% by detremining the causes of malnutrition 
and removing them to special nutrition classes.” 


These pertinent paragraphs quoted from The 
Child, His Nature and His Needs, the excellently 
printed collection of monographs on our knowl- 
edge of the child, published by the Children’s 
Foundation, show in most vivid fashion the need 
for better nourished child life. The success of 
modern agriculture is based on the proper feeding 
of dairy and beef cattle, hogs and poultry. Every 
farmer knows how to care for his stock to pro- 
duce maximum growth and production. But the 
child stock of the human family is not so intelli- 
gently fed and reared. From a nutritional stand- 
point it is far better to be born a calf than a 
child. 


The Children’s Foundation established by Lewis 
E. Meyers, proposes to study the child and spread 
the facts which promote the well-being of children. 
In effect it will do for children what Agricultural 
Experiment Stations have so well done for 
animals. 


The first volume devotes more than 500 fasci- 
nating pages to the discussion of the present 
status of our knowledge of child nature, his well- 
being and education. The many chapters have 
been written by eminent students in the field of 
child life and cover, as well as any single book 
can, the wide range of child interests. Of special 
value are the chapters on the relation of nutrition 
and mental development, the adolescent period, 
and promoting the health and physical develop- 
ment of school children. 

Bre. 


Books for the Baking Laboratory 


The trustees of the Foundation have established 
a fund through which this most valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of the child may be 
obtained, express prepaid, upon the subscription 
of one dollar to the Publication Fund. The ad- 
dress is: The Children’s Foundation, Valparaiso, 
Indiana. 


Abstracts of Technical Articles 


Selected for Baking Technology from Chemical 
Abstracts 


Induction of growth-promoting and calcifying 
properties in a ration by exposure to light. 
H. Steenbock. Science 60, 224-5 (1924).— 
Proceeding on the assumption that failure of 
growth on basal synthetic rations without 
the effect of illumination was due to a condi- 
tion fundamentally the same as rickets, ex- 
periments were initiated in which such rations 
were illuminated and then fed to rats. The 
result was that illumination of the ration 
caused it to become growth promoting and, 
in addition, it was found that the ash content 
of the bones of rats receiving such a ration 
was increased in percentage over that of rats 
receiving the non-radiated ration. It was also 
found that irradiation of fats, otherwise in- 
active in preventing rickets, caused them to 
become active, and that rations which ordi- 
narily produced wide rachitic metaphysis in 
the shaft bone of rats became antirachitic and 
promptly effected a rapid and complete heal- 
ing of the lesion. These facts have now been 
correlated with what is known of the prop- 
erties of antirachitic vitamin and found in 
substantial agreement. To protect the interest 
of the public in the possible commercial use 
of these findings, applications for letters 
patent, both as to processes and products, 
have been filed with the U. S. Patent Office 
and will be handled through the University 
of Wisconsin. 

L. W. Riggs. 


The satiety value of toasted bread. Hans Sehe- 
stedt. Z. physiol. Chem. 139, 212-5 (1924).— 
By means of gastric fistulas, which exclude 
psychic stimuli, the satiety values, i. e., the 
suppression of hunger sensation, were deter- 
mined for dogs after administration of aqueous 
extracts of toasted and untoasted bread, the 


The role of fats in nutrition. 
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same volume of H.O being used for controls. 
The acidity of the extract, after remaining in 
the stomach 15 minutes, represents the stimu- 
lation of gastric secretion. This was found to 
be much greater with toasted than with un- 
toasted bread, the latter giving the same 
values as H.O alone. The acidity produced 
by toasted bread was equivalent to that pro- 
duced by meat extract. Baking powder bread 
gave as high values as yeast bread. Maltose 
and dextrin had very little influence on acid- 
ity. Similar differences were noted between 


raw and roasted or boiled potatoes. 
A. W. Dox. 


Use of brewery yeast in bread making. D. Van 
Haelen. Inst. sup. ferm. Gand 24, 326-40 
(1923); Chimie et industrie 12, 343 (1924).— 
As a result of comparative analyses and 
dough-raising tests of distillery yeast and of 
top and bottom fermentation brewery yeasts, 
H. concludes that brewery yeasts are as suit- 
able as distillery yeasts; but top fermentation 
yeast requires the addition of 0.02 g.-mol. of 
KH.PO, and bottom fermentation yeast re- 
quires the further addition of vitamins, in 
which case it has a higher fermenting power 
than distillery yeast. 
A. Papineau-Couture. 


Counting yeast cells in dough. H. E. Turley. 
Cereal Chemistry 1, 261-7 (1924)—A method 
is described for counting yeast cells in dough 
in which pepsin is used to break down the 
proteins, thus eliminating large particles of 
gluten that obscure the field and make count- 
ing difficult. Comparative results are given 
for this mbethod and the Neumann method. 
Pepsin seems to give more consistent results 
than the method in which yeast is removed 
from gluten by washing with water. 


Ruth Buchanan. 


Metabolism in obesity. W. Arnoldi. Z. Klin. 
Med. 94, 268-316 (1922).—A respiratory quo- 
tient greater than 1 was observed in obesity 
(formation of fat from carbohydrate). <A 
diminution in carhohydrate combustion and 


hyperglucemia was also found. 
Ba Aas Ce 


H. W. Wiley. 
Am. Food J. 19, 308-9 (1924).—An address. 


J. A. Kennedy. 


The digestibility and efficiency of the protein 
of toast in adult human nutrition. Martha M. 
Kramer and Edna St. John. J. Home Econ. 
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16, 307-9 (1924).—Metabolism experiments 
upon two women subjects indicated that the 
protein of toast is as well utilized by the 
adult as that of untoasted bread. 

L. D. Elliott. 


Old and new ideas of diet. P. B. Hawk. Am. 


Food J. 19, 379-81 (1924).—A short discussion 
of the changes in dietetic standards and the 
comparative study of vitamin A and vitamin D 
role of vitamins followed by a report on a 
content of margarine (“Nucoa’) and butter. 
Conclusion: “Nocoa” has not only the proper 
content of vitamin A but also that of D. It 
seems therefore, that there is no sound, scien- 
tific, practical or economic basis for excluding 
this vegetable margarine from the diet.” 
J. A. Kennedy. 
Patents 


Whole-grain bread. P. Gross. U. S. 1, 506, 


830-1, Sept. 2—A dough suitable for the 
production of a whole-grain bread or other 
food products is prepared by subjecting whole 
wheat or other grain to a washing and agitat- 
ing operation to remove the husks, thus form- 
ing a dough mass including mashed grain and 
husk, and then forcing air upwardly through 
the mass to bring the husks to the top of 
the mass hence they are removed by flowing 
off with H.0. An app. is described. 


Treating wheat for food. J. H. Dunn. U. S. 


1, 506, 574, Aug. 26—Matured wheat is suc- 
cessively cleaned, steamed, dried and polished 
and is then placed in a receptacle with H.O 
2.125, sugar 0.04, and salt 0.014 part for each 
part of grain. These materials are allowed 
to stand together in a permanently sealed 
vessel for about 10 hrs. and the vessel and 
contents, while held stationary, are subjected 
to a sterilizing temp. for about 2 hrs. at about 
atmospheric pressure and then to steam 
pressure of 5-8 Ibs. per sq. in. for about 1 hr. 
Oats, rice, corn and legumes may be similarly 
prepared. 


Treating flour with calcium phosphate and 


oxidizing compounds. L. H. Blouch and J. 
H. Roop. U. S. 1, 497, 477, June 10.—To 
facilitate the production of bread of satis- 
factory quality from flours containing a much 
greater proportion of the entire wheat than 
is present in so-called “patent” flours, the 
flour is mixed with CaH,(PO,): 2 oz. and 
K.2S:Os 0.0143 oz. per 100 Ibs. of flour. KBrOs 
and NaBrO, also are specified as oxidizing 
salts which may be used. 
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Concerning a Student 


W xo would think of the romance 
tucked away in the life of one man, now 
a student in the American Institute of 
Baking? Once he was busy installing a 
dough mixer on a U.S. Man of War. It 
was the first dough mixer ever installed 
on a battleship of the American Navy. 
Again he was busy fighting through the 
brunt of the Filipino rebellion in the 
Philippines, and as soon as the fighting 
died down he became a baker that the 
Americans might have their daily ration 
of bread. 

Under Funston he fought in those harsh 
days. Later when the fire and earthquake 
devastated San Francisco he emerged in- 
to the presence of Funston. He saluted 
his old commander who had eaten his 
bread in Manila. 

Funston understood that salute in a day 
of martial law and general disorder. ‘‘Go 
_ down to the plant of the California Bak- 
ing Company,’’ Funston ordered, ‘‘and 
start up that plant and keep it—baking 
bread. The power was gone. The water 
pipes had bursted. There was no lght, 
even, to be had. But this present student 
of our Institute went. He remembered 
the old days of hand-baking in the Philip- 
pines. He started up a shift of hand- 
bakers. For 24 hours a day three of 
these shifts worked and he bossed the 
night shift so that refugees had their 
bread, until light, power, and the regular 
supply of water would be reestablished. 

George Roberts of the El Paso bakery 
knows him for he went to El Paso and 
took charge of production in the Purity 
plant just that he might have the fun of 
coaching the football team on the side. 
Incidentally the football team was not 
scored on while he was its coach. 

Many bakers know this student of ours. 
He was president last year of the Los 


Angeles Association of Bakery Engineers. 

The Southern Pacifie railroad officials 
know him for he had charge of the com- 
missary on their Mexican lines after leav- 
ing the Purity plant at El Paso. When 
the Langendorf plant was opened in San 
Francisco he was one of its bakery force 
and in 1918 he went to Los Angeles to 
take charge of the Franco-American plant. 
A shift in the Love plant at Honolulu, and 
another in Los Angeles—and then the 
American Institute! 

There is a foolish theory held by some 
that college men, especially graduates in 
chemistry, might find the work of the 
American Institute too much of a kinder- 
garten for them. Others feel that young- 
sters only should be selected to take the 
course. 

Here we have W. EH. Doty, a seasoned 
veteran of baking under every conceivable 
condition. And what is it he has to say? 
‘‘T am only sorry I did not come to the 
very first class. Any practical baker can 
say what he wants to but nobody can claim 
to know the baking business until he has 
taken this course. I am daily finding how 


little I know and what enormous errors I | 


committed in the old guess-so days. I 
would recommend this course to every 
man in the baking business who has not 
taken it. He can’t go wrong by taking it. 
It keeps one abreast of the times. I do 
not know of any adventure I have ever 
enjoyed more.’’ 

When he graduates Mr. Doty will move 
into that interesting new field—the field 
of flour mill service men who will travel 
for great flour mills to see that no baker 
makes bad bread from their flour through 
missing points that can be taught him. 
Already this field has absorbed more than 
a score of Institute graduates and all 
find plenty to do. 
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Our Niagara of New Ideas 


WO new groups 
which have 

taken a permanent 
place within the bak- 
ing industry met in 
Chicago, one in Feb- 
ruary, and one in 
March. Both sang 
parting songs at the 
end of their confer- 
ences and the burden 
of these songs was 
‘*On to Buffalo.’’ The 
spirit behind this 
idea is much more 
than that of creating 
a mere slogan. It 
means ‘‘On to con- 
ference with bakers 
from al} over the 
world—on to co- 


Handling Men . 


Our Engineers « 
On to Buffalo . 


operation and consultation and the mutual 


working out of problems.’’ One of the 
groups whose members decided they 
ought to be at Buffalo in force was the 
group having to do with sales promotion 
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—with the telling 
of the baker’s story 
so that baker’s bread 
will be esteemed in 
every home it enters, 
and will be consumed 
in full confidence 
that the purchaser is 
receiving from the 
baking industry the 
best service it is pos- 
sible for Science and 
good will to yield. 
The other group was 
composed of those 
who make the bread 
that the sales man- 
agers offer to the 
public. In their meet- 
ing — preceding the 
= 7 = = final wish that they 
ae reassemble at Buffalo for their next 
conference—these men cast out of their 
thoughts all matters of bread stories and 
bread salesmanship. Instead they cen- 
tered on just one item—bread production. 


Page 


Sixt! 
ae 
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They were the bakery engineers on whose 
work good or bad bread will pass from 
ovens and cooling racks into the hands 
of the sales managers to be forwarded to 
centers of consumption. These men want 
to meet in Buffalo to talk bread produc- 
tion under the leadership of men like 
C. J. Patterson, expert on fermentation 
problems and on executive control of 
groups of workers, just as those who meet 
under the guidance of Elmer Cline will 
want to talk bread salesmanship. 

The fine thing about these conferences 
is that both will be ‘‘for the good of the 
industry’’ and will be open to all so that 
every plan brought forward and analyzed 
can be carried away by anyone who will 
take the trouble to show the necessary 
intellectual curiosity. 

What then is this gathering at Buffalo 
from September 14 to 19? Time was when 
three or four convention sessions of Amer- 
ican Bakers Association would furnish 
the answer to all questions about a Na- 
tional convention. But that time has 
passed. This Buffalo week is going to be 
a week of conferences —‘‘meetings of 
brothers in a cause who convene or come 
together to talk things over’’ and mature 
national policies, each group for its own 
cause. 

The conferences already called indicate 
that conference sessions will be the center 
of the convention week’s real work. There 
will be a conference of the house-to-house 
bakers, of the cake bakers, of the pie 
bakers, of the sales managers, of the 
specialty bakers, of several foreign bak- 
ery groups. In the large hall of the 
armory at Buffalo the main convention 
sessions of American Bakers Association 
will be held, and these will confine them- 
selves to National issues that all must 
unite in solving. On issues that each 
group must solve for itself the confer- 
ence groups will go to work, each in its 
own way. 


That means advance—a stepping for- 
ward into a new phase of the work of 
marshaling the baking industry. It means 
also that the Buffalo Exposition Week 
should see the largest assembling of mem- 
bers of the baking industry that the world 
has ever known. 


And for the first time the visitors may 
come from all the world. For the expo- 
sition of bakery machinery to be made 
by the Bakery Equipment Association is 
the first world-wide exhibit ever at- 
tempted. In the three years since the 
last exposition, held on the Municipal 
Pier, Chicago, many new machines have 
been invented and many new improve- 
ments have been designed for machines al- 
ready in use. All these will be shown. 
When Col. Scholl, commanding the Sixty- 
fifth Regimental Armory, signed on behalf 
of the state of New York, the contract 
turning the armory over to the Equip- 
ment Manufacturers for the week of Sep- 
tember 14, he surrendered to President 
George E. Dean a total of 75,000 square 
feet of floor space. 


Space in Demand 


Of this 75,000 square feet of space more 
than 60 per cent had ben requisitioned by 
members of the B. E. M. A. before the 
contract for the armory was signed. That 
means that almost every prominent manu- 
facturer of machines will have some new 
improvements to place on display or will 
bring out some new machines entirely. | 


For instance, one manufacturer found 
that the effort to run the larger Pullman 
loaves through an ‘‘extension device’’ on 
the moulder used for ordinary pan bread, 
resulted in tearing the dough. He did 
not like the results obtained and decided 
that for plants making enough Pullman 
loaves a special moulder for Pullman 
bread was necessary. He worked up such 
a moulder and will have it on display. 
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Some Odd Stories of Machines 

Much romance will lurk behind many 
of the ‘‘cold steel’? machines that will 
attract visitors from all over the world. 
For instance, a bakery machine company’s 
employee once bought a pound of sugar. 
The grocer handed it over in a paper sack, 
after pouring it from a drawer. He had 
not weighed it. The man interested in 
baking machines asked about it and was 
told by the grocer that he had built this 
sugar drawer just to hold a pound—it 
saved loss of time in weighing. He went 
home—thought a while—and out of his 
thinking sprang full born an idea. It 
was the idea of building compartments in 
a machine that would divide dough by 
measure—so that adjusted measures full 
would work out in pound and pound-and- 
a-half weight units. Thus grew up the 
world’s first dough divider. 


Mixing Machine Types 

Just so with the mixers. One supplies 
salesman saw a paint mixing machine and 
thought he could adapt it to bread mix- 
ing. He did—and found that the one arm 
would not work, as the dough had to be 
stretched as well as mixed. So he added 
a second arm to a one-armed paint mixer 
and got America’s first bread mixer. 

In another part of the world another 
baker saw a putty mixing machine and 
bought one as a basis for working up a 
bread mixer. He accomplished his end 
and the paint mixer and putty mixer both 
are therefore parents of different types of 
dough mixers. 


Engineers on Machines 
At the show these machines will vary 
all the way from small cake mixers to 
huge machines holding several barrels of 
flour and working at speeds higher than 
most believers in high speed mixers, even, 

have so far considered possible. 
That there is a very close alliance be- 
tween the development of better machines 
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and the development of better bread, 
Richard Wahl reminded the Society of 
Bakery Engineers at each of its Chicago 
sessions. He pointed out that the great 
problem of the modern production man- 
ager was the management of machines— 
and of a working formula for the machine 
crews. The old foreman who was pri- 
marily a bench hand, Mr. Wahl pointed 
out, was as extinct as side whiskers, fabric 
tires, two-wheel brakes, and boiled shirts. 
He indicated that the proper study of the 
bakery engineer is bakery machines and 
that as one kept his machines in order so 
did the flow of production remain in order. 
Therefore the machinery exhibit will 
be a matter of intense interest to the en- 
gineers of our industry, just as their pro- 
duction problems will be of intense in- 
terest to the sales promotion men, who 
must handle the goods they turn out. 


Floor Scales 


Has your bakery a set of floor scales 
with a dial working over the face as hands 
do over a clock’s face? If not, your bakery 
stands condemned by the Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers as behind the times in 
bakery practice. If you would know why 
a society devoting its interests to produc- 
tion problems is essential you should study 
the minutes of the Bakery Engineers’ 
meetings on this floor scale topic alone. 


One baker reported that he wanted to 
check up on a loss of flour occurring some- 
where in his plant. It was checked out 
of the supplies room but did not show 
up in the oven count. As long as he had 
no dough room floor scales he was at a 
loss to check his losses. He installed a 
scale and began weighing the dough as 
it left the mixer and as it left the moulder. 
The loss was immediately located. Flour 
leaving the supplies room was not passing 
through the blender. A certain workman 
was appointed to watch the blending and 
mixing operations. The losses ceased at 
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once and never reappeared. The baker 
guessed how the flour had been getting 
away and the employee he suspected, on 
finding the floor scales were watching him, 
ceased all operations. 

Another baker reported a saving of 
$600 per month on invisible losses he had 
been able to detect through use of a floor 
scale. He issued dusting flour separately 
and by checking on it against a normal 
use for several bakeries, was able to save 
more than half his bill for dusting flour 
every month. 


Study of Morale 

Morale among workers was studied as 
closely as even the matter of a dough 
room floor scale as the key to finding bak- 
ery losses. Mr. West of Indianapolis, one 
of the younger and most rapidly growing 
of bakers, reported that he found there 
was no morale in the world equal to that 
of having your men have confidence in 
you and liking you. So he built to win 
morale. For that purpose he saw that 
machines were lined up right—to chal- 
lenge the men’s admiration rather than 
their contempt for an unkept shop. He 
told of recognizing ability and service 
with constant thanks and rewards. Rich- 
ard Wahl, presiding, took a piece of ehalk, 
and as each baker present called off some 
point making for high or low morale, he 
wrote the points down on a blackboard. 


In a few minutes he had 28 points on 
which morale can be built or broken. 
These included the obtaining of group in- 
surance, the forming of executive coun- 
cils, organization of competitive meets be- 
tween crews, organization of athletic 
clubs, and the keeping of new machinery 
coming into the plant as needed. 


It was just so with scores of other issues 
taken up. Even the matter of the effect 
of sulphurous water, of iron-impregna- 
tions in the water, of lime and phosphor- 
ous salts in the water, was threshed out 


at length. The record of all that tran- 
spired was taken down for reproduction 
and a ‘‘Book of Proceedings’’ will be 
issued within a few months. 

A study of this book should equip every 
baker visiting the convention at Buffalo 
to appreciate the meaning of each ma- 
chine on exhibit. So many letters from 
England, Germany, Spain, Japan, and 
other countries offer co-operation and sup- 
port that there can be no doubt of the 
exposition’s huge success, no matter what 
angle of interest lures a visitor thither. 


Richard Wahl 


Wuo was it brought the Society of 
Engineers into being? How did the So- 
ciety come to grow within a year from an 
initial group of 97 members to over 318 
members? Richard Wahl, its first leader, 
will tell you it was a case of destiny. 
From the chair he personally thanked the 
Continental Baking Company for leading 
the path of Bakerydom down into Wall 
Street and waking Big Finance up to this 
fine industry. He thanked the Conti- 
nental for doing something more than this. 
It was to wake the Industry up and to 
arouse its spirit and its zeal to know it- 
self and study its problems. Richard 
Wahl voiced no fears that medium-sized 
bakers would be engulfed and forced to 
the wall. All he feared was Ignorance. 
He declared all secrets were open—to 
those that had the intelligence to learn. 
Four days of intimate discussion of 
every bake-shop problem, followed at last 
by Richard Wahl’s question, ‘‘Are there 
any other items concerning bakery pro- 
duction that anybody wishes to bring up? 
—if not we will adjourn,’’ proved the 
truth of this assertion. The foe of the 
baking industry is—Ignorance and the 
blind fears that breed, along with stub- 
born pride in self-knowledge, in the minds 
of the Self Sufficient who stay at home. 
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Richard Wahl had his own theory of 
what led the Engineers on to their great 
accomplishment. The present writer feels 
that in spite of all these forces there was 
another. Mr. Wahl had a way about him 
of getting hold of his audience and in- 
spiring its members to spontaneity and 
participation. Presiding officers there 
have been who parade their own power 
and extinguish that of all others—and 
suppress self-expression in any audience 
under their care. Mr. Wahl made every 
engineer feel that this was his meeting— 
his conference. And accordingly he felt 
free to participate a year ago, and he 
spread that spirit through the year until 
there was a regular contagion to attend in 
1925. 


Science and the Home 

HE American Chemical Society has 
just published the results of its first prize 
essay contest for students in the high 
and secondary schools of the United 
States. The funds for this contest were 
provided by Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. 
Garvan of New York. 

In a letter conveying his gift to the so- 
ciety Mr. Garvan stated that the purpose 
of the contest was to arouse in the youth 
of our country an intelligent appreciation 
of the vital relationship of the develop- 
ment of chemistry to our national defense, 
to the development of industry and our 
natural resources, to agriculture and for- 
estry, to health and disease, to the home, 
and to the enrichment of life. 

It is estimated that 500,000 students 
were interested in the contest. From the 
many thousand essays submitted six first 
prizes were awarded. 

One of the most interesting prize essays 
discussed, ‘‘The Relation of Chemistry to 
the Home.’’ The following paragraphs 
from this essay are of special interest to 
the baker. 

‘‘Along with the preservation of food 
products comes the development of bread 
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making to the point where it is generally 
conceded that bakers’ bread made in the 
proper manner is more sanitary and con- 
venient than the old home-made bread. 
The relation of the chemist to this de- 
velopment may not be so apparent, but 
nevertheless it does exist. He has taught 
these bakers who produce our bread on 
such an enormous scale the proper uni- 
form method for making their product. 
(He also acts as supervisor and inspector, 
and sees to it that the bread we eat is 
wholesome and free from any adultera- 
tion whatsoever. ) 

‘Yet, more important than all these 
contributions of chemistry to the food 
problem of the home, comes the formula- 
tion of the theories of nutrition, which 
have now become common knowledge and 
which enable us to prepare a better bal- 
anced diet from which the maximum nu- 
tritive value may be obtained. The strug- 
gle to discover all the factors necessary 
for the proper functioning of the human 
body has been a long and dffiicult one, 
and it is only at a recent date that we 
have learned the true relation of the vari- 
ous foods to our body. The requirements 
of human nutrition have been formulated 
in explicit, scientific and practical terms. 
We know now how to use our food sup- 
plies to the best advantage in order that 
all people may be as well nourished as 
possible. And good nutrition is a very 
large factor in the health and happiness 
of our home life.”’ 


I have been asked by the Oregon State 
Laundrymen’s Association to make an ad- 
dress at their State Convention at Pendle- 
ton, in May. They want me to tell the 
story of the American Bakers’ Institute 
and what it and our association have done 
for our industry. I wonder if you would 
be kind enough to send me the story of 


our National home brought down to date? 
—H. H. Haynes, The Dixie Bakery, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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We Work Together 


To win through knowing our markets 
and developing their full potential 
possibilities, a higher place for the 
baking industry in the great family of 
America’s business life. 


Quo Vadis 


\ | Y contact with the baking industry 


is measured in the last fifteen years. 
Vifteen years ago, if bakers will think 
back that far, they will realize that the 
bakers who were failing were those who 
resisted the machine era. They were the 
men who loved the feel of the dough, and 
looked upon the steel arms of the mixing 
machine as weapons that had come to rob 
them of the joy of their work. 

Let’s move up five years. Ten years 
ago we find the bakers who were failing 
were not so often what are known as “‘the 
hand shops” as the “dirty shops.” Ma- 
chines had not entirely answered the 
need, and for the next few years bakers 
had to be sold to the communities in 
which these existed, and when a_ baker 
forged far ahead to standards of sanita- 
tion which no housewife could excel, then 
this one baker led that community in sales. 

The last few years have shown us that 
sanitary bakeries and machine-equipped 
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bakeries are not enough, because people ex- 
pect their bread to come from a clean 
plant the same as they expect their auto- 
mobiles to be well engineered and stand 
under the driving strain. And we find at 
this day and age the winning bakeries 
are those in which the science of produc- 
tion, housed in sanitary surroundings, puts 
out a quality product of unfailing appeal ; 
but more than this, looming ahead of us 
is still a bigger task for the future. 
Bread must not only be made clean under 
the direction of competent production 
managers, but the laurels of the industry. 
in the next few years are going to the 
masters of merchandising methods. The 
housewife, we agree, must have quality 
bread, and she must also be sold on the 
inside story of that bread, and must be 
taught to have and to hold complete con- 
fidence in it. 


I think it was at this point that the 
Trade Promotion Conference at the 
American Institute of Baking took hold in 
VPebruary. Speaker after speaker told 
bakers in attendance at this conference that 
personal contact with the consumer was 
necessary—that advertising was necessary 
--that merchandising by the bakery sales- 
man was necessary. 


The meetings of the Bakery Engineers 
last year and this year wrote a bakers’ 
bible of production problems. Now we 
are adding another important chapter to 
this bible by the managers of sales policies. 


One baker from Canton, Ohio, who was 
present at this meeting went back to his 
own town, wrote out the first full page 
newspaper advertisement that he had ever 
made and inserted it in the local press. 
This full page ad was a reproduction from 
an article in Baxinc TrecunoLtocy by 
Professor Shaw on the comparative nutri- 
tive value of milk bread over a water 
mixed bread. He backed up his advertise- 
ment by enriching the milk contents of his 
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loaf of bread. Here was new light, leading 
a baker from production into merchan- 
dising. 

Every baker owes himself the privilege 
of becoming better acquainted with sales- 
manship problems, the problems that when 
successfully solved are going to bring to 
the front the next group of successful 
bakers from out of the general mass. In 
your own town your opportunity les in 
applying the newer vision the recent con- 
ferences have brought to us all from results 
obtained so far by the Bakery Engineers 
and the Productions Managers. Our 
National Association is a priceless boon to 
our industry. It must not be allowed to 
retrograde or suffer from neglect. 


Lewis F. Botser, 
President. 


Our Engineers 


HOEVER saw anything like it in 
the whole life story of bread baking? 


Three hundred men, all tied together 
through a common bond of interest in 
making the world’s best loaf, practically 
locked themselves in a room Monday 
morning, ate their meals there noon and 
night, and proceeded to engage in one 
unending, consecutive, discussion of bread 
quality and bread manufacture! 


What effect has water on bread quality 
—the water of the sulphurous springs dis- 
tricts? Of lime-stone districts? Of dis- 
tricts where the water is impregnated with 
iron, or phosphorous salts? 

These men found elements of interest 
in the problem that kept them talking and 
taking notes for half a day. Whether the 
problem was the matter of caring for 
dividers, or weighing dough at the 
mixer instead of in the form of finished 
bread, the interest was unflagging. 

At the end of four days, when one 
would have expected these bakery en- 
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gineers to be on one another’s nerves and 
bored to exhaustion, they arose for a 
seventh-inning stretch. And with a lusty 
good will they sang ‘“*Hail, hail the gang’s 
all here!’’ Then they shook hands and de- 
parted in a new spirit of fellowship that 
identifies the Society of Bakery Engineers 
as one of the solid, constructive forces 
that has too firm a foothold ever to be dis- 
integrated so long as our industry shall 
endure. 


And Now for Buffalo 


HEN things reached a stage where 

Mr. Ed. Clissold was called on to 
lead a little singing, this veteran leader 
proposed a new song: 


On, on to Buffalo 

Equipment Makers Big Show, 
That is where we’ll all go. 
Meet me at Buffalo 

Be sure to go to Buffalo—Bing! 


They sang it with a will, for these men 
at least know that the future of their 
own shops lies in gaining new ideas from 
the common council table. They will not 
only go to Buffalo in September but they 
will take with them a consciousness that 
the 1925 brand of efficiency comes from 
conference and friendship, within the in- 
dustry—not from fears, hatreds, shiver- 
ing, and self-immolation in one’s own 
plant. 

There will be big conventions at Buf- 
falo—but also group meetings; and in 
these meetings of the house-to-house bak- 
ers, the pie bakers, the production man- 
agers, the trade promotion managers, the 
real work of this World Assemblage of 
bakers will be done. This is the greatest 
year the baking industry ever has known 
and the men who made it so are those 
who now are planning for Buffalo as good 
Mohammedans look toward Mecea for de- 
light. 
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For a Greater Use of Bread 


How Bakery, Milling, and Supplies Advertisers Could Combine 
on a Central Theme to Win Public Good Will 


By ALEex F. OsBorn 
Of Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Buffalo, N.Y. 


The business of leaders of the American Institute of Baking is to study, among other 
things, those vagrant ideas that are voiced at conventions, and give them a home where 
they can be nourished and put to use for the whole industry. The Toast Campaign was 
such an idea, picked up from a speech by John Burns at an Indiana bakers’ convention. 
The “advertise it as it is eaten” idea was spread by this Institute from an original inception 
in a convention talk, until twenty-seven food industries were cooperating in advertise- 
ments that stressed bread as the central food of their otherwise rival groups. Here is 


another idea—the idea of centering on a central theme about bread and having all national 
advertisers “play in that orchestra,” so to speak. Each would maintain its own control 
over its own policies and money, but there would be an intellectual cohesion due to con- 


version to faith in a sound idea. Mr. A. F. Osborn heard the idea in a speech by Dr. 
Barnard at our last Atlantic City Convention. He worked it up—and here it is as he 
pictured it forth in the light of his extensive advertising knowledge at a session of the 


TY 


Trade Promotion Conference, held at the American Institute in February. 


T is unfortunate that some business 

men, in selecting men to manage their 
advertising, consider that there is some 
kind of necromanecy in it. There isn’t. 
Instead of being based on magic, good ad- 
vertising for any industry is based on 
rules as sound as the chemical analysis of 
the ingredients the baker uses. 

As to the mediums to be used they will 
determine themselves on a basis on which 
you can keep books just as you can on 
other bakery costs. For instance there is 
the basis of the market appeal that can 
be determined by studying the tastes of 
your customers and the best means of 
reaching them with an appeal based on 
your goods. If you have a story to tell 
one kind of medium is necessary. If you 
merely wish to constantly remind the pub- 
lic of your name an entirely different 
medium is called for—reading matter in 
one case and outdoor billboards in the 
other. 

In New York City a peeuliar condition 
exists in that the people can’t very well 
look out of the windows of subway trains. 


Hence they will study car cards. Car 
ecards therefore take on a special degree 
of importance. The wise advertiser uses 
them to a much greater degree than he 
would use them in ordinary surface cars. 

In one city I studied, the bakers were 
all well hidden from the public. There 
had been no explanation of the story of 
bread making for the consumers of the 
city’s bread supply. So we tried to sell 
the plants to the public. With a $10,000 
fund we divided the items: 


Store: display |’... .'0.. se eee $ 500.00 
Newspapers, 10,000 lines @ 20c....... 2,000.00 
Twenty-four sheet bulletins.......... 1,600.00 
Canvassing, 20 weeks at $30 each for 


8 Women Los... cs cee). ae 4,800.00 
Direct mails i565 occ ese eee 500.00 
Incidentals—car cards, programs,..... 600.00 

Total ohio <vicdvese atin * aes mee $10,000.00 


This is the kind of a program a small 
town calls for. I would now like to bring 
up a National campaign. It is one that 
we have developed out of a few hours 
spent ‘‘listening in’’ at Atlantic City. 
There Dr. Barnard spoke on the fact that 
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the young child needs food enough to 
maintain itself and also to grow on. The 
adult merely needs food enough to main- 
tain himself. The four o’clock tea has 
' been fashionable for centuries in Europe. 
And sandwiches have been the mainstay 
of that institution—in addition to the tea. 

Now we all know we have obstacles to 
overcome in this country—obstacles in the 
way of distribution of breadstuffs. The 
thought we all aim at is the greater con- 
sumption of breadstuffs. 


Other Foods Active 

The media that I have been describing 
are merely mediums for the promotion 
and imprinting of your bread name on the 
public mind. But to try to use these 
media to carry both the brand and a story 
to increase bread consumption is to dis- 
sipate the effort and to fall through on 
the job. You can’t straddle the adver- 
tising question. It is an old formula that 
you cannot advertise two things at the 
same time. When a baker spends money 
on advertising he wants to have it further 
the interest of his own brand. That is 
natural and it is economically right. 

While these mediums I have discussed 
are strong for this purpose they are weak 
when we compare them with the mediums 
which are being used by our competitors. 
The women’s magazine is one thing which 
has a ring of gospel to it. It is building 
its strength on service to the women in 
home-keeping. Many women have relied 
on the women’s magazine for guidance in 
the bringing up of their children. Here 
is an interesting fact, that the woman ap- 
plies a certain voluntary interest to these 
magazines, the advertising included. In- 
stead of trying to dodge those advertise- 
ments, she looks for them. The women’s 
habits are built very largely by women’s 
magazines. 


On that battlefield our competitors are 
getting the women of America to serve 
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other foods than baked goods. We have 
a possible theme that would fit into the 
women’s magazine miraculously well and 
that theme is the one which Dr. Barnard 
brought out at the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion and which has since been exploited. 
That is the theme of the fourth meal in 
the American diet, especially in the homes 
where there are children. 


Our job is to increase consumption of 
baked goods. It is unreasonable to ex- 
pect that we can make the American 
family eat more per meal. It is unreason- 
able to expect that we can get them to 
eat more bread by shouting ‘‘Eat More 
Bread.’’ It is an empty command that 
means nothing. It might mean something 
if it had to do with dates, cocoanuts, or 
something like that. Bread is more uni- 
form than any other thing in the world, 
more so than the American government. 
By simply reiterating the ‘‘Eat More 
Bread’’ idea, we are simply pounding 
away at that which has already been es- 
tablished. 


The After-School Luncheon 

We can put the English afternoon tea 
into our American diet, but there is one 
point where the American people are more 
susceptible than any other people and that 
is to the hygienic appeal— the rearing of 
their children. So it is in the fourth meal 
for children that there is a possibility for 
increasing the consumption of bread and 
baked goods. Specifically that is this: 
To introduce baking industry products 
into the American habits and into the 
habit which would be known as ‘‘the after 
school lunch.”’ 

Just visualize that opportunity. A lum- 
berjack needs 5,000 calories a day. A 
boy of 12 needs as much as a lumberjack, 
but he is being cheated out of 1,500 
calories every day. ‘‘The baker is your 
child’s best friend.’’ 

I presented this idea to an advertising 
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baker. He was very much interested in 
it. He liked it on three grounds. 


1. He agreed that it had an interest 
about it that was definite and specific and 
in terms of the experience of the audience. 

2. It had the chance of creating more 
favorable interest for the baker because 
it fused itself into the life of the child. 


3. It had a more likely chance for in- 
creasing consumption because it was a 
suggestion as to how to eat more baked 
goods, because it had the possibility of 
meeting the public appeal and because the 
youngster would like to have a nice lunch 
after school. 


The paint and varnish industry, which 
represents one-twentieth of the impor- 
tance of the baking industry, has been 
doing an advertising job for the last five 
years that has nearly doubled its busi- 
ness. 


A Billion Dollar Industry 


In the baking industry we have a bil- 
lion dollar industry. An appropriation of 
2 per cent would be inconceivable, an ap- 
propriation of 1 per cent or one-half per 
cent would be foolish. One mill out of 
every dollar would give the baking in- 
dustry the biggest campaign of any food 
producers in the world. It would be a 
tremendous task and it would require a 
great leadership. It would give us some- 
thing by means of increasing the con- 
sumption of baked goods. What the bak- 
ing industry needs most is a rallying point, 
an issue which will unify its effort, a 
rallying point as a unified plan. It would 
have to be a five-year program at least. To 
put on a one-year program of this kind 
would be to throw your money away. The 
five-year program would have to be based 
on our object each year for five years. 
The main idea would be to increase the 
consumption of bread by pointing out 
various uses of baked goods. We could 
actually go out and counteract pop and 
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candy with nourishing baked goods for 


that after school lunch. We can combat 


home baking by substantiating facts 
based on the same theme of the after 
school lunch, pointing out to the women 
how much more important it is to devote 
ten minutes a day for the children when 
they come home from school than to de- 
vote an hour a day in trying to bake 
bread. Could people expect to bake bread 
and baked goods as the baker bakes them? 
Whether the baking industry could take 
upon itself such a campaign depends upon 
whether it can act as a whole. 


A Flour Man’s View 


I asked an advertising flour firm if it 
could devote some of its money to build- 
ing up the same point separately. He 
gave encouragement to the thought and 
that is the reason I am here today. He 
thought it should be taken up further. 
One question he asked as to whether it 
is scientifically true that the American 
child in its teens should have more food 
than he now gets. I came back and 
brought the question up to Dr. Barnard. 
There is no longer any doubt on the sub- 
ject. The thing that you ean do is to 
persuade yourselves. You could take such 
a central selling theme and weave it into 
your local advertising. 


You might try a three million dollar 
campaign and thus increase the consump- 
tion of baked goods. That is, find out 
how it can be started. If this thought 
appeals to you, you might recommend it 
to the executives of the various associa- 
tions for further consideration. Commit- 
tees may make a market analysis that 
would test the soundness of it from the 
standpoint of its effectiveness. Such a 
committee could carry the thought up to 
their trade, arrange for its being put 
into a form for presentation that would 
be definitely considered. It would give 
us all a central selling theme which we 
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would be able to use in our copy for our 
local or own business. It would mean 
more business because it means greater 
consumption; therefore, it would mean 
more profits. It would succeed because 
it would serve for the race, for the pub- 
lic, it would mean a clearer understanding 
of the value of baked goods. If that can 
be done and done effectively on a five- 
year program, it would mean a better race. 


Dr. Rumsey’s View 


Following Mr. Osborn, Dr. L. A. Rum- 
sey, who conducted the Toast Campaign 
for the American Institute and was associ- 
ated with the management of the National 
Wheat Conference, expressed these views 
on co-operative advertising as a future 
aim in the breadstuffs industry : 

We have the opportunity here at the 
Institute nearly every day of helping 
some inquiring baker to get in touch with 
the type of service he needs to work out 
his advertising problem. 


Every advertisement must give to baked 
goods as a class, a position of superiority 
among foods. It must be made to stand 
out as the foundation of health, the focal 
point around which all other foods are 
grouped for happy health. ‘‘Something 
to Eat’’ must always mean bread with 
butter, or milk, or meat, or cheese, or jam, 
or some other of the essential healthy 
foods, and it can be done without detract- 
ing in any way from your individual name 
or brand. 

But every bakery advertisement, wheth- 
er small or large, which co-operates in 
spirit with the policy laid down by Mr. 
Osborn, will have behind it a background 
of millions of dollars worth of cumulative 
appeal, both by bakers and on the part 
of those other food industries which co- 
ordinate their work with ours. And again 
I repeat, it pays. That’s what those ad- 
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vertising services tell us who are doing 
the job. 

Last year the advertising bakers of this 
country spent between two and three per 
cent of total sales in advertising hundreds 
of brands, using every conceivable sort 
of medium. So much of it was scattered 
and without unity of purpose that one 
hesitates to estimate how many thousands 
of dollars were wasted. Out of the five 
thousand pieces of advertising received at 
the Institute last year you could count on 
the fingers of your two hands the cam- 
paigns which really were carefully 
worked out. 

Right now we face a flood of competi- 
tion in a variety of prepared or patented 
food combinations that will make a mere 
table decoration of bread unless counter- 
acted. The present price of successfully 
competing with this deluge of substitutes 
would be high, but it could be done. If 
only one-tenth of one per cent of all bak- 
ery sales were devoted to a complete cam- 
paign we could outweigh all the combined 
co-operative national magazine advertis- 
ing which was done last year. 

Mr. Osborn visualized for us a co-oper- 
ative national baked goods campaign cost- 
ing a million dollars each year, backed 
by ten to twenty millions more of co-or- 
dinated local copy, for an industry that 
sells a billion dollars worth of baked 
goods a year. That much will probably 
be spent anyway this coming year in 
separate campaigns. But it can never- 
theless be made effective by following the 
plan outlined. We are all telling the same 
story, and it will carry further if we all 
say it together. 

A few years ago the manufacturers of 
coffee substitutes launched an attack on 
coffee which was severely felt by those 
people whose business is the raising and 
importing of coffee in this country. Two 
years of co-operative advertising by the 
Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
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increased the use of their product by 399,- 
000,000 pounds at a cost of less than one- 
sixteenth of a cent per pound. 

If so humble a product as sauer kraut 
can be transformed from a boarding house 
clown into a prince of the hotel menu by 
two years of concerted advertising, what 
can’t we do with bread. The sauer kraut 
packers last year experienced the largest 
pack in their history on a rising market, 
and will continue their efforts. 


Dairy Council’s Success 

The National Dairy Council in three 
years of co-operative advertising for thé 
milk dealers has increased the consump- 
tion of milk 23 per cent and the whole 
campaign was purely one of health educa- 
tion. 

Those are only three cases out of a 
total of 33 co-operative campaigns, na- 
tional in scope, which were carried out 
last year. 

Make the advertising of bread, milk, 
butter, cheese, meat really cumulative and 
you have an overwhelming balance of 
power. 

Every publication you pick up demands 
that you consider some food other than 
bread. Twenty million girls are stepping 
ahead into the homes as housewives and 
food buyers every year. They must not 
forget bread. As a rule these new buy- 
ers are open minded. They are eager to 
get new and better information about 
their daily foods. No food facts ean be 
made more welcome or more attractive 
than those of bread when it is glorified 
as it deserves to be. 


Food for the Underfed 


Ar Manhattan, Kansas, Pearle E. Ruby 
broadcasts daily talks on nutrition. She 
is professor of Food Economics. and Nu- 
trition at the Kansas State College of 
Agriculture, and so has had especial fa- 
cilities for observing the relationship of 
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the diet to the physical condition of young 
men and women. 

If anyone hearing her recommendations 
over the air, should think the fourth meal 
per day, advocated in articles in Baking 
Technology for the school child, is ‘‘load- 
ing it on heavy,’’ what would such a per- 
son think of six meals per day? 


Siz Meals a Day 

Yet here is Miss Ruby’s statement of 
what six meals a day did for an under- 
nourished child—and what happened 
when the child went back on the three-a- 
day diet. 

‘‘First of all you must eat enough,’’ 
says this experienced broadcaster, in one 
of her aerial treats. ‘‘That is exactly 
what most young folks do not do. Some 
under-weight young people have found 
that a good schedule may be worked out 
with three good meals a day with milk, 
perhaps, between meals and before going 
to bed. 

For some of you who are so thin you 
can’t even make a shadow, perhaps a 5 
or 6 meal schedule with the food rather 
evenly distributed might be a good plan. 
I might illustrate how this seemed to be 
the best plan for James O’Brien. James 
is about 14 years old, and according to 
our tables, should weigh about 100 pounds 
for his height and age. He weighed, how- 
ever, only 65 pounds. James may have 
an abnormal digestive apparatus, though 
the physical examination did not show it. 


Couldn’t Eat Enough 


At any rate he seemingly could not eat 
enough food in three meals. We put 
James on a 6 meal schedule, about 2% 


or 3 hours apart, and he was able to take 


3,000 calories a day in this way. So long 
as he held to this schedule, he gained from 
one to two pounds a week. When he 
went back home and tried a 3 meal sched- 
ule again he failed to gain at all for 
months. 


i 
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Origin and Value of Protein 
It Has Revolutionized the Farmer’s Attitude to His Wheat Fields 


By M. E. Scuutz 
The Walnut Creek Milling Company 


VERYONE interested in farming 

milling, baking, as well as the con- 
suming public are certainly interested in 
these times in the subject of Protein. 


Before the advent of buying and selling 
wheat on protein basis and the difference 
of le-14%4c premium allowed per bushel 
for every quarter per cent (.25) of pro- 
tein, (which is present differential) the 
farmer was more interested in a large 
yield per acre than in the quality of his 
wheat. For this reason he was prone to 
jump at new varieties of wheat which 
offered larger yields per acre. 


Investigators have found that protein 
content of wheat is influenced chiefly by 
the climate and soil in which it is grown 
as well as the variety of wheat sown. 

Naturally the general climate of a 
country has considerable to do with quan- 
tity as well as quality of the protein of 
the wheat but the rainfall, temperature 
and wind velocity during the last .two 
weeks of the ripening period seems to 
have a decided influence on the value of 
the matured wheat. 


The soil is next in importance in in- 
fluencing the protein content of wheat as 
it is the nitrogen in the soil and the 
resultant nitrogen in the wheat that deter- 
mines the protein content. In this con- 
nection fertilizers have proven their value 
as has been shown by numerous experi- 
ments carried on at our agricultural ex- 
perimental stations. 


Dr. C. O. Swanson in a very interesting 
article published in the November, 1924, 
issue of ‘‘Cereal Chemistry’’ reviewed 


very clearly the factors influencing the 
quantity of protein in wheat. 

In this article Dr. Swanson emphasized 
the importance of early plowing because 
if weeds are allowed to grow much of the 
available nitrogen is stored in the weeds 
instead of the wheat plant. 

Dr. Swanson also showed that concen- 
tration and amount of soil solution are 
the two most important factors in in- 
fluencing protein content, the former being 
determined by the rate at which nitrogen 
is made available and the amount of soil 
solution, while the latter is determined by 
the moisture supply. As a rule it can be 
said that the higher the protein in hard 
wheats the better the quality but there 
are exceptions to this rule. 

To the miller, the protein test is of value 
in that it acts as a check on his milling, 
and in this way, a uniform wheat mixture 
can be obtained which naturally results 
in a uniform flour if his milling process 
is kept uniform. 

Some millers and bakers are inclined 
to be a little too technical as shown by 
differences that have arisen over 1 or 2 
tenths of protein one way or the other. 


In conclusion, a flour should not be 
approved or condemmed because of a cer- 
tain protein content alone but should be 
considered after making complete analy- 
sis and final judgment should not be 
passed until a thorough baking test has 
been made under proper conditions. 

In this connection bakers and millers 
alike should avail themselves of the many 
advantages offered by the American In- 
stitute of Baking. 
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Our New Livingston Library 


A Gift from Julian and M. L. Livingston, It Establishes our 
Institute as World’s Bakery Research Center 


HEN Julian Livingston, baker of 

Chicago, first stepped within the 
door of the American Institute of Baking 
it is probable that he was not greatly im- 
pressed by the work this Institute had set 
out to do. The Institute was very young 
then. It was founded by bakers for the 
baking industry. But they were bakers 
who were not many in number; they had 
seen a National vision, and were neither 
shop minded nor home-town minded. 

They had come forth from generations 
of bakers, each one of whose interests had 
been confined to the limits of his own de- 
livery routes. National vision was new, 
then, just as the international vision 
needed to achieve an enormous world con- 
clave of bakers at Buffalo in September is 
new now. 

In the Highways and-Byways out of 
which Julian Livingston, baker, stepped 
into the Institute doors all manner of 
strange rumors were afloat, started by 
men whose hearts had not yet been 
touched by a National Imagination of the 
place their industry could take in the 
great family of American industries. 

One rumor was that the Institute was 
‘‘George Ward’s baby—let him pay its 
upkeep.’’ Another—issued for the con- 
sumption of the “‘little’’ baker, was that 
it was a scheme to lure the little baker in 
so that the big baker could ‘‘steal his 
stuff’’—his precious craft secrets, that 
were jealously guarded in each shop, yet 
were the same in all. 


Growth Amid Fear 
A rumor industriously carried to the 
present writer was that this magazine, 
then in its second month of existence, 
could not possibly survive four numbers. 


It has actually survived, since then, four 
volumes. 

Now it just happens that this Institute 
was preached into existence by men who 
were driven by the World War to see that 
the baking industry must have a National 
home—for research, for the gathering of 
new data about production, about sales- 
manship, about nutrition. 

Jay Burns, baker, and son of a clergy- 
man, was a valiant preacher of this idea 
born of National thinking. So was George 
Haffner of Fort Wayne. So was Win 
Campbell, who had seen the need while en- 
gaged in war work under Hoover’s food 
administration. 

When a group of several hundred bak- 
ers decided the time had come to back 
a good idea with good money, the trans- . 
lation of a National vision into a Na- 
tional home for our industry had been 
begun. 


The First Phases 

Dr. Barnard came with the headquart- 
ers of the National association. That made 
it an Executive home. With his adminis- 
trative staff they filled the first floor. 

William Walmsley, Victor Marx and 
Peter G. Pirrie set up a school on the third 
floor. That doubled the Institute’s func- 
tions. On the second floor C. B. Morison 
set up the laboratories for research work. 
Research—school administration—we 
were beginning to get an Institute staff! 

All this must be ‘‘registered’’ on the 
baking industry, and attacks from with- 
out must be met with a wider spread of 
knowledge about baking through the 
press. A publicity corner, for the Associ- 
ation, and a research publication for the 
Institute were set up. Along came the Co-: 
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lumbia University and Johns Hopkins 
groups with real data about nutrition. 
The place of breadstuffs in the diet had 
to be tested by the new standards. One 
of the finest test-feeding laboratories in 
America was the answer to this need, 
housed separately from the main Institute 
building, and presided over by Prof. Ros- 
coe H. Shaw. 


The Library Problem 


But the research library problem re- 
mained. To fully flower, the Institute 
must become the world’s center for re- 
search work by students of fermentation, 
of any baking or breadstuffs factor. 


In creating the school, flour men had 
combined to give the necessary flour and 
so make this their industry’s school; sup- 
plies men had formed committees and had 
given the supplies, and so had taken step 
with our marshaling industry. 


When it came to machinery the machin- 
ery men had come forward magnificently. 


But the research library problem re- 
mained. The Wahl-Henius library was 
already in the building, built exactly for 
our needs. Could it be purchased? 


It was this service to the baking indus- 
try that Julian and M. L. Livingston per- 
formed when they created the Livingston 
Memorial Library in honor of their father, 
Louis Livingston, pioneer baker of Chi- 
cago, who died in 1914, leaving his sons 
a heritage of faith in the baking industry 
and a love of life which he had expressed 
in passionate devotion to an old violin he 
had brought with him from the other 
side. 


Before he and his brother created the 
memorial to their father that gives our 
Institute the chief baking library of the 
world, Julian Livingston worked long and 
faithfully to build up the Institute school, 
and the morale of the entire establish- 
ment. 
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For All Bakers Everywhere 


And is it for big bakers alone? The 
books will open for any baker with the 
intellectual curiosity to seek them out. 

The Service Laboratory, under Mr. 
Berg, and the Bacteriological Laboratory, 
under Mr. Turley, are open to every baker 
with a problem involving the bettering of 
his bread. 

Many of our best students came from 
one-oven plants. They are back in those 
plants now making them deliver in a way 
to justify their enlargement. 

Do we need to meet the bakers from all 
the world at Buffalo in September? In 
our school we have already done it, for 
graduates are working in China, in Hono- 
lulu, in Mexico City, in Canada, in Eng- 
land, and requests for data about baking 
machines, about our library, are on hand 
from Spain, New Zealand, Australia, Italy, 
Germany and England. 

Thus the work goes on that the Living- 
ston library enriches and enhances in its 
power to serve. 


The Library’s Books 


By RosEBeLLE E. Prippat, Librarian 


T was in the year 1886 that the two 
| friends, Dr. Robert Wahl and Dr. Max 
Henius, who had graduated together 
from Marburg University, conceived the 
idea of making a specialty of brewing 
chemistry and this year marked the found- 
ine of the Scientific Station for Brewing 
of Chicago. The first home of the Sta- 
tion was in the rear of a drug store on 
Chicago Avenue and Robey Street and, as 
one of the earlier chemists put it, their 
laboratory was ‘‘The kitchen sink.’’ 

At first it was an uphill climb for these 
eager, far-seeing young men, and at the 
end of the year 1887 only 190 samples 
had been analyzed. However, by 1890 
the work had increased to such an extent 
that it became necessary to seek larger 
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quarters and two floors were rented in 
the old building located on the corner of 
Lake and South Water Streets. It was 
with great pride that the young directors 
and their staff took possession of their 
new home, even though it was months be- 
fore the walls and floors could be induced 
to part with the chicken feathers and 
other reminders that the laboratories and 
offices were housed in what had only a 
short time before been a poultry storage 
house for some merchant dealing in live 
fowl. 

The few books that were brought to 
the new home required very little space. 
However it was the dream of these young 
men to build not only a business for 
which neither they nor their families 
would have to blush in the future, but to 
lay the foundations of a library on fer- 
mentation, second to none in the United 
States. The best books on the subjects 
of chemistry, fermentation, physical biol- 
ogy, engineering, and nutrition were 
gradually added to the library so that 
when the present librarian, Miss Rose- 
belle. E. Priddat, entered the service of 
the firm, whose name had now been 
changed to The Wahl-Henius Institute of 
Fermentology, on February 16th, 1900, 
over eleven hundred books filled the 
shelves of the large square room which 
served as Library. The furnishings of 
this room were comfortable, but quite 
primitive in comparison to those of the 
present library. The room had two win- 
dows facing the Chicago River, and all 
day long the big and little boats passed 
the windows and the gulls almost, but not 
quite, settled on the window sills, glane- 
ing curiously, perhaps hungrily, at the 
bookworms inside the room. 

There was no electricity, only gas light 
and gas lamps, and the Library and Di- 
rectors’ office were heated by a large coal 
stove. The collection outgrew this room, 
and some of the older volumes were stored 
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in cubby holes reaching to the top of the 
ceiling in the hall. Finally even this 
space was outgrown, and room for some 
of the books was found in an empty store, 
which had now been added to the estab- 
lishment, in the same building. 


By this time the reputation of the In- 
stitute had become international, visitors 
and students from the four quarters of 
the globe found their way to its doors, 
and it became necessary to once more 
think of enlarged quarters. This time it 
was decided to build a permanent home, 
one in which there would be ample space 
to house the school and to take care of the 
various activities of the institute in a 
manner commensurate with the dignity of 
its calling. 


Our Present Home 


The present home of the American In- 
stitute of Baking stands today as the 
realization of that dream. While the 
building was in process of erection Dr. 
Henius spent his entire time on the job, 
and after work hours, Sundays and Satur- 
day afternoons various members of the 
staff climbed over the unfinished structure, 
planning their respective rooms, the lo- 
cation of which had been pointed out to 
them on the blue prints by Dr. Henius. So 
it was that the office now oceupied by Dr. 
Barnard was furnished on paper by the 
present Librarian, who at that time held 
the combined offices of Private Secretary 
to the Institute and Libriarian, before 
the floor was even in. 


Finally on April 17th, 1905, after sev- 
eral weeks of the most intensive packing, 
the trucks were loaded and the contents 
deposited in the yard or on the floors 
of the new home. The Librarian spent a 
sleepless night because her books were 
left in a truck out in the yard all night, 
having arrived too late the night before 
to be unloaded. A watchman had been 
engaged, but a little before six-thirty she 
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was sitting on the wagon tongue waiting 
for the movers to get her precious books 
under cover. A little after seven Dr. 
Henius arrived on the scene, but it was 
eight o’clock before the work of moving 
the books into the building was started. 
What a day of activity that first day was; 
with what pride and enthusiasm everyone 
worked; what well-wishes from the 
friends, business and personal, that 
dropped in all day long, what flowers and 
presents Dr. Wahl and Dr. Henius re- 
ceived, and with what renewed vigor they 
attacked the ever-increasing problems that 
loomed up on their horizon! 


An Institute Volume 


Three years after entering the new 
home they made a contribution to scien- 
tifie literature by publishing the second 
edition of the American Handy Book of 
the Brewing, Malting and Auxiliary 
Trades, the first edition having appeared 
in 1901. This revised, enlarged work con- 
tains a wealth of information of inestim- 
able value to all students of fermentology, 
whether this be in the brewing or baking 
line. The edition is exhausted and those 
who are inclined to sell it demand from 
$25.00 to $50.00 for the two volumes, 
which in 1908 sold for $12.00. Several 
other works on brewing and refrigerating 
engineering, as well as innumerable scien- 
tific researches on barley and malt, were 
published by the Institute in the years 
following. 

In October 1911, the Institute celebrated 
its 25th Anniversary. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation, some 1800 strong, had for several 
years been planning for this great day, 
and finally decided it could do nothing 
greater for its Alma Mater than to dedi- 
cate a great literary work to it. The Com- 
mittee entrusted with the work, delegated 
Mr. John P. Arnold, a life-long friend of 
the Directors of the Institute and a Direc- 
tor of the Alumni Association, to write on 
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the origin and history of beer and brew- 
ing. This was finished in time to be pre- 
sented on the great occasion and does full 
justice to the thought that gave it birth. 


Mr. Arnold worked tirelessly on this 
labor of love, and although the title, 
‘‘Origin and History of Beer and Brew- 
ing,’’ leads one to believe that it would be 
of value only to the student of the bever- 
age of pre-Volstead times, it contains 
much of vital interest to the average 
reader, for it treats on mythology, politi- 
cal economy in ancient times, of the drink- 
ing and eating habits of various people of 
the earth, down to our own United States 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. Of special 
interest to bakers is his quotation from 
Plinius’ ‘‘Natural History’”’ touching on 
leavens and sour dough. This wonderful 
work then, comprising 411 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, together with a library 
of ancient volumes for which the four 
corners of the earth had literally been 
scoured, were added to the library on the 
occasion of the 25th Anniversary of the 
Wahl-Henius Institute. 


Then came the years of the great war, 
and up from the horizon rolled the dark 
cloud of prohibition. At the first faint 
signs of this Dr. Henius was quick to un- 
derstand the ‘‘hand-writing on the wall,”’’ 
and closed the school for brewers, as he 
felt that he could not, in all honesty, hold 
out any promises for the future to pros- 
pective students. The closing of the 
school caused the model brewery, which 
occupied a separate building in connec- 
tion with the main building, the class 
rooms and the splendid students’ labora- 
tory on the third floor, to become useless, 
and these rooms for several years were 
peopled only by the ghosts of the dreams 
of long ago, until in 1922 they once more 
echoed to the sound of youthful voices be- 
longing to another class of students in 
fermentology, namely the bakers. 
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Bakers’ Purchase 


Three years ago the American Bakers 
Association purchased the home of the 
Wahl-Henius Institute, and with it ob- 
tained permission to use the Library, 
which now numbers 6000 books, exclusive 
of the ancient volumes mentioned above, 
and about 10,000 pamphlets and clippings. 
The American Institute of Baking brought 
with them in October, 1921, a library con- 
sisting of not many more than 50 bound 
books and about three legal sized drawers 
full of clippings and pamphlets. Several 
members of the staff placed on the 
Shelves for the use of their fellow-mem- 
bers books of reference from their own 
libraries. The Librarian of the Wahl- 
Henius Institute was engaged on part 
time, which almost immediately, became 
whole time, as the work of getting a 
library for the Baking Industry together 
progressed. 


Periodicals covering a number of years 
were immediately bound, as well as an ex- 
tensive collection that Dr. Barnard had 
brought with him, consisting of ‘‘Experi- 
ment Station Record,’’ ‘‘Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry,’’ ‘‘ Journal of the 
American Chemical Society,’’ and ‘‘Chem- 
ical Abstraets.’’ During the several years 
which followed a number of gifts came to 
the library ; for instance, Mr. Haffner con- 
tributed 20 volumes of Bakers Helper, 
Mr. Whitecar, the entire issue of the 
‘‘National Baker,’’ from 1896 to 1911, in- 
elusive, and annually a bound copy of the 
‘‘Bakers Review’’ is received from the 
Wm. R. Gregory Co., New York. 


New Accessions 


After Baking Technology was issued in 
January, 1922, books sent for review came 
to the Library shelves, and a number of 
books were purchased, so that now the ac- 
cession book shows the number to be 252. 


In the meantime the Librarian, aided by 
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various members of the staff, added to 
the information data file many pamphlets 
and clippings from various sources; she 
herself wrote for any pamphlets, Govern- 
ment or otherwise, that seemed to be of 
interest; collected, as far as possible, the 
laws of the different states pertaining to 
the baking industry; conscientiously kept 
on the lookout for new legislation; made 
clippings from duplicate magazines, and 
reference cards for articles of value in 
those that were not duplicates, until now, 
after a lapse of only three years, the li- 
brary of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing is able to extend its services to mem- 
bers and others interested on nearly every 
subject they need advice or assistance on. 
The collection now fills seventeen legal 
sized filing drawers, and within the next 
few months more will have to be added. 
In no other way than by the persistent 
collection and classification of printed 
matter, whether clippings from newspa- 
pers, trade papers or pamphlets, can it be 
hoped to keep in touch with the industry 
as it progresses. There are no books on 
these subjects and the Handy Book of the 
Baking Industry is yet to be born. 


For Buffalo 


During the early days of the war the 
baker realized how utterly helpless he was _ 
because he had no organization. Ques- 
tions were flung at him and decisions 
made that affected deeply his welfare. Yet 
he was not able to make his voice be 
heard because of confusion about his in- 
dustry, with no way to reach a common 
center that could speak for it. The slight- 
est call for a meeting meant real attend- 
ance and I am believing that the era of 
real attendance is returning to our in- 
dustry. It will result in the greatest meet- 
ing of bakers at Buffalo September 14 that 
was ever held in this country. 

—From a letter of a prominent Minnesota baker. 
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Temperature and Quality 


Some Studies of the Effects of Holding Baked Products 
at Freezing and Below 


By I. A. Berc and C. B. Morison 
Of the American Institute of Baking 


HE effect of keeping bread at freez- 

ing temperatures on the quality of 

the loaf is of considerable interest to bak- 

ers because of differences of opinion in 

the trade regarding this question. Some 

maintain that where bread is subjected to 

the temperatures of freezing (32° F.) or 

slightly lower, the bread deteriorates and 
becomes stale. 

If this opinion is correct, it has most 
important bearings on the quality of bread 
which is delivered to the consumer in cold 
weather, according to delivery or trans- 
portation conditions, since it might be 
possible on long hauls that the bread 
might freeze after exposure to continual 
cold for some length of time. 

The effect of temperature on the staling 
of bread has been studied by some in- 
vestigators, particularly J. R. Katz of 
Amsterdam, but the problem of staleness 
is not yet thoroughly elarified and will 
not be discussed here at this time. 

The following experiments reported are 
merely our observations on exposing 
wrapped and unwrapped bread to outside 
freezing atmospheric conditions as com- 
pared to exposure under room atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

The bread used in these experiments 
was made by students of the American 
Institute School of Baking in the Institute 
shop from a representative commercial 
formula. 

Twelve one pound round top loaves were 
selected and weighed after cooling one 
hour at 67° F. 


The temperature of the inside of the 
loaves at the end of the one hour period 


was 86° F. Six of the loaves were then 
wrapped with a good commercial grade 
of self-sealing wrapping paper. The 
twelve loaves were then divided into two 
series of six each, three unwrapped and 
three wrapped. One series was stored out- 
side in the open air in a ventilated wood 
slat shipping box in which was placed a 
recording thermometer. 


The second series was placed on a shelf 
in the laboratory equipped with a record- 
ing thermometer and a hygrometer. 


At the end of 26 hours both series of 
bread were reweighed, the outside feel 
of the loaves noted and the internal tem- 
perature of each loaf taken. In each 
series the unwrapped and wrapped loaf 
was cut and the flavor, taste, and texture 
compared. 

The next step was to determine the 
keeping qualities of the outside frozen 
loaves as compared to the inside loaves 
when stored under similar conditions in 
the laboratory. The remaining two un- 
wrapped and wrapped loaves of each 
series were placed side by side on the 
shelf in the laboratory for a period of 24 
hours. After this period the loaves were 
reweighed, the outside feel noted and the 
internal temperature taken. From each 
series an unwrapped and wrapped loaf 
was cut and examined for flavor, taste 
and texture. 

Tables 1 and 2 show the weight losses 
of the two series of loaves during 
the two periods of time and also for the 
total time. The observations of the out- 
side feel, flavor, taste and texture after 
each period will be found below: 
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Table I.—Losses During First 26 Hours 


Stored Outside | Inside 
Wrapped Unwrapped Wrapped Unwrapped 
Mark Se ae ae OR: 7 | 8 | 9 ee 


Wt. after 1 hr. cooling 


grams o6 eC iviee see 
Wt. after 26 hours 

QTAMs! hee ra 
Loss—grams ,...... 1.2 1.3 4.3 
% *LOSR Series it < 26 29 97 


Temp. °F. after 26 hrs. 28 28 28 


Max. Outside Temp.—28° F. 
Min. Outside Temp.—4° F. 
Average Outside Temp.—10.9° F. 


447.5 |462.3 1424.9 |/413.6 |462.8 [425.1 1452 


446.2 


5.3 5.0 4.0 4.4 4.3 28.4 | 25.2 
1.18} 1.06 94} 1.06 .93 6.28] 5.65 
28 28 72 72 72 72 72 


Max. Inside Temp.—75° F. 
Min. Inside Temp.—61° F. 
Average Inside Temp.—68.1° F. 


“Average Outside Relative Humidity— 
59. 54. 


Average Inside Relative Humidity— 


*From records of U. S. Weather Bureau, Chicago, Ill., March 2nd and 3rd, 1926. 


Table II.—Losses During Last 24 Hours, Under Like Conditions 
And for Total 50 Hours 


Wrapped Unwrapped 

— on eae Spars 

Weight after 26 hrs. grams........ 456.8 | 441.7 | 442.2 | 457.3 | 409.2 | 458.5 | 423.6 | 421 
Weight after 50 hours, grams...... 450.7 | 436.2 414.7 | 430.2 | 402.8 | 451.1 | 406.5 | 403.8 
Loss—grams in 24 hours........... 6.1 5.5 27.5 27.1 6.4 | 7.4 17.1 | 17.2 
% Loss in 24 hours,............0.. 1.35 1.25 6.22 5.28 1.56) 1.61 4.04 4.09 
Loss in grams in 50 hours.......... 7.3 6.8 32.8 | 32.1 10.8 | 11.7 45.5 | 42.4 
% Loss in 50 hours................ 1.60) 1.54 7.33] 6.94 2.61| 2.53] 10.07] 9.50 
Temp. ° F. of loaves after 50 hours. , 74 74 74 | 74 74 | 74 74 | 74 


Max. Temperature of Laboratory—78° F. 
Min. Temperature of Laboratory—64° F. 
Av. Temperature of Laboratory—71.5° F. 
Av. Relative Humidity—56. 


Examination of Bread After 26 Hours 


Loaves Outside feel of Loaves 
1 RONG Sa... eee eee Hard 
£ Sand: Go ator cee er Hard 
7,8. and 9.7... DE AUPE Son NG Soft 
TOT ands Sy ns ee .Semi-hard 


Wrapped loaves 1 and 7 were cut and 
compared for flavor, taste and texture. 
The flavor of No. 1 possessed a cold fresh- 
ness and less pronounced than No. 7. 
The taste of both loaves was good; No. 1 
cold and very desirable. 

The texture of No. 1 was moist and firm 
and that of No. 7 soft. 


Unwrapped loaves 4 and 10 were cut 
and examined for flavor, taste and texture. 

The flavor of No. 4 had a cold fresh- 
ness and less pronounced than 10. 

The taste of both loaves was very good, 
No. 4 cold and very desirable. 

The texture of No. 4 was moist and firm 
and that of No. 10 soft. 
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Examination of Bread After 50 Hours 


All loaves stored in the laboratory for the last 
24 hours. 


Loaves Outside feel of Loaves 
PIMURS ee. Sete re ects sean’ Soft 
Be eOe Opens ee wheel ty Medium soft 
SET CL O ele Nas eres Faia’ adie asks Soft 
Oy Ls A Fo ee ae aan a Hard 


Wrapped loaves 2 and 8 were cut and 
compared for flavor, taste and texture. 


The flavor of No. 2 was better than 
No. 8. 


The taste of No. 2 was better than No. 8. 


The texture of No. 2 was very good, 
that of No. 8 somewhat crumbly. 


Unwrapped loaves 5 and 11 were cut 
and compared for flavor, taste and tex- 
ture. 


The flavor of No. 5 was better than No. 
11. 


The taste of No. 5 was better than No. 
11. 


The texture of No. 5 was good, that of 
No. 11 crumbly. 


In conclusion, the results of our obser- 
vation do not show that exposure to freez- 
ing conditions of the outside atmosphere 
caused any suggestion of deteriorated 
bread quality. In fact, it was our opinion 
that the bread exposed to the outside cold 
atmosphere possessed a better flavor and 
taste and that the condition of ‘‘fresh- 
ness’’ was more apparent also in these 
samples. 


“Since the experiments reported have 
not been extended to include the many 
types of bread on the market, we do not 
draw any general conclusions from the 
results reported. 


Our observations do, however, indicate 
that the effect of a freezing atmosphere 
did not in this case have a deteriorating 
influence on quality. 
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Three Little Maids 

C ame three little maids from St. Pas- 
eal’s School to the library of the Insti- 
tute last week, armed with a letter from 
one of our members in Louisville, Ky., 
and the request by the spokeswoman, 
Miss Myrtle Gerhaz, was: ‘‘We would like 
to know all about wheat.’’ It was ex- 
plained that in the space of an hour or 
two it would hardly be possible to satisfy 
such a voracious appetite for knowledge 
in the agricultural field, and after think- 
ing the matter over they decided that they 
would for the time being confine them- 
selves to the subject assigned them, name- 
ly, the cultivation and production of 
wheat. 

They were taken through the bakery 
connected with the Institute and were 
much impressed with the equipment and 
the means taken by the commercial baker 
to place a loaf of uniform quality on the 
market. They borrowed an armful of 
pamphlets on wheat cultivation which 
they promised to share with other mem- 
bers of their class, and also said they 
would convey the invitation extended 
them to come in a body, by appoint- 
ment, and listen to a lecture on wheat, 
milling and bread, and inspect the nutri- 
tion department. These bright-eyed 
maidens, potential housewives all, went 
away delighted with their contact with 
the modern baking world. 

Such groups of school children are easy 
to find in your town, anxious to see a 
modern bakery. Are you equipped to 
see them and make the impression that 
will last for life? 


I am thoroughly convinced that there 
should be a much closer relationship be- 
tween the baking industry and the co- 
operative grain marketing movement as 
both go hand in hand. 

—J. W. Coverdale, Secretary 
the Grain Marketing Company, Chicago. 
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Vitamins In the Mixed Diet 


Laboratory Tests Show That They Are Never Lacking 
In Normal American Meals 


By E. M. Batirey* 
Of the Connecticut Experiment Station 


In an excess of zeal to emphasize the status of whole wheat bread as the world’s 
greatest beneficiary of free advertising, many so-called nutrition experts, who have never 
done any laboratory work themselves, continue to print an orthodox chatter that the 
American diet suffers because of the “removal of vitamins and mineral salts with the 
bran” from white bread. 


Every baker who has ever tried to sell whole wheat bread knows that the appetite 
rebels against it, the palate gags on a continuous diet of it, in 90 or 95 per cent of the 
cases. Any observer who goes to a cafeteria, such as that at the University of Chicago— 


where people can pick up whatever kind of bread they choose, will find that about 90 
slices of white bread are chosen to every 10 slices of whole wheat bread. Now comes 
Dr. E. M. Bailey, who does work in a laboratory and talks by his laboratory records, 
with a flat statement that no normal American meal lacks all the vitamins and the min- 


eral salts all the people need or want. So the vitamin cry against bread is silly and 
hypothetical at best. Dr. E. V. McCollum has already stated what Dr. Bailey here 
states, but Dr. Bailey’s paper is printed as added evidence from a source authority as 
to what the sane view of the situation should be. 


HE discovery of vitamins and the 

study of their remarkable influence 
on vital processes has materially broad- 
ened our conception of food and clarified 
many nutritional problems hitherto unex- 
plained. In the wonderful story which 
has been developed in this branch of 
science, no doubt, the chapters yet to be 
written will be as remarkable and fascin- 
ating as those that have gone before. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to 
review the progress of vitamin research 
nor to speculate upon that which may yet 
be undertaken. This has already been 
done both in scientific and popular mono- 
graphs, often in the language of those 
who have contributed most substantially 
to our knowledge of this subject. Our 
purpose is rather to consider briefly one 
of the problems which has arisen by rea- 
son of the universal interest which vitamin 
study has aroused, viz., the rational con- 

*In an address before the Association of 


American Dairy, Food and Drug Officials at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


trol of certain articles of trade which have 
capitalized the vitamin idea. 

The profound disturbanees in the health 
and well-being of animals which ean be 
brought about by manipulated diets, in- 
tentionally made inadequate, and the 
speedy correction of serious conditions 
by the administration of minute quantities 
of appropriate vitamin bearing materials 
that remedy that deficiency, affords a 
striking illustration of the importance of 
these so-called diet accessories. It is not 
difficult to understand why such demon- 
strations have had a popular appeal and 
how naturally they have led to the asso- 
ciation of vitamins with the idea of cura- 
tive potency. 

Enthusiasts in applied nutrition, less 
charitably known as food faddists, began - 
to advocate vitamin-rich diets and as large 
a daily intake of vitamins as possible. 
This propaganda had the entirely unin- 
tentional effect of fostering the belief that 
the average present-day dietary is de- 
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ficient in these important constituents. 
Ethical commercial interests anticipated 
a demand for new biological preparations 
which would supply vitamins in concen- 
trated form; and the ever-alert fakir 
sensed a business opportunity. With the 
discovery that yeast is particularly rich 
in at least one of these important factors, 
interest in yeast therapy was revived and 
most of the vitamin foods or remedies 
which first appeared claimed yeast as the 
valuable constituent or stressed the pres- 
ence of water-soluble B. 


Shortly food officials were besieged for 
information and advice as to the merits 
of these new commercial articles. Such 
inquiries came with increasing frequency 
to our Station and as there was little or 
no information upon which to base ade- 
quate replies a series of feeding tests was 
planned and carried on over a period of 
seven months with about 20 different com- 
mercial preparations, most of them 
advertised and sold at the time in Con- 
necticut. 


Our problem was first to devise a satis- 
factory plan for the comparative evalua- 
tion of the several products to be tested. 
Since all of them alleged or implied the 
presence of water-soluble B vitamin, most 
of them claiming yeast as its source, it 
seemed logical to make yeast the basis of 
comparison. Moreover, through the court- 
esy of our biochemical laboratory we had 
access to records of the behavior of 
animals on given doses of dry brewers’ 
yeast over long periods of time and this 
enabled us to establish the comparative 
daily portion to be fed. The tests were 
conducted upon the hypothesis that a com- 
mercial preparation, stressing its vitamin 
B content, which did not exhibit the 
potency of a good grade of dry brewers’ 
yeast, when fed under comparable condi- 
tions, could not properly claim superior 
therapeutic value as a source of water- 
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soluble B vitamin. Available data showed 
that daily portions of 100 milligrams of 
brewers’ yeast, used as our control, was 
sufficient to cause young albino rats to 
grow to maturity at a normal rate, and 
accordingly this amount was the maximum 
daily portion allowed in our trials. 


Yeast in Vitamin Control 

We may pass over the plan of procedure 
and the technique employed, which are 
given in detail in our Station bulletin 
240, and come at once to the results ob- 
tained. On the basis of the feeding trials 
the products examined could be classified 
into three fairly well defined groups, viz., 
(1) those which equalled or exceeded the 
potency of the control; (2) those which 
were markedly inferior and (8) those 
which failed completely. Of 21 products 
tested there were 8 in the first group, 5 
in the second and the remaining brands 
were of the third type. One of the 
products was conspicuously more potent 
than the control, growth at a normal rate 
being secured by daily doses of 25 milli- 
grams. ‘Whether this was the limit of its 
potency was not determined. Some of the 
products claimed, and partial chemical 
analyses showed, the presence of familiar 
medicaments in addition to the vitamin 
bearing materials such, for example, as 
phenolphthalin, emodin-bearing drugs and 
nux vomica. Although several of the 
products were conspicuously bitter they 
were not refused by the animals in the 
quantities offered and thus, fortunately, 
the products could be fed without manipu- 
lation which might have effected their 
composition and efficiency. 

It may be permissible to call attention 
to a few points to be observed in biological 
tests of this type although they would 
hardly be overlooked by the careful 
experimenter. The initial weight of the 
animal should not be too great, 30 to 40 
gms. is satisfactory. The duration of the 
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experimental stage of the trial should be 
sufficiently long to insure as fair and 
accurate a test as possible. In general 
this period was of 30 days duration in 
our experiments unless the time was 
necessarily shortened by reason of un- 
favorable symptoms in the animals. In 
several instances when commercial prep- 
arations were fed, marked gains in weight 
were recorded for 10 days or even longer 
but decline followed and perhaps failure. 
Conclusions based only upon the per- 
formance of the first part of the experi- 
mental period would have been entirely 
misleading. 

It is further necessary to demonstrate 
the power of the animal to grow after 
failure of the product fed. Death of the 
animal leaves the experiment in doubt; 
the animal may have been defective. 
Again animals exhibit individual differ- 
ences in their reactions to the material 
supplied. No conclusion can be drawn on 
the basis of a single trial. The commercial 
articles themselves may vary in composi- 
tion; at least duplicate samples of the 
product under test should be tried. Feed- 
ing difficulties may arise due to un- 
palability of the test materials. The use 
of diluents or recourse to forced feeding 
may be necessary although not always 
satisfactory. Removal of objectionable 
constituents by chemical means raises a 
doubt as to the possible effect of such 
treatment upon the vitamin itself. 


No Vitamin Deficiency 

While it is not within the scope of this 
paper to discuss vitamins from the stand- 
point of practical dietetics, it may not be 
digressing too far to observe that students 
of nutrition are generally agreed that 
there is no danger of vitamin deficiency 
in the ordinary mixed diet if eaten in 
normal amount. When the diet becomes 
restricted in kind or quantity, as by 
reason of required limitation or of im- 
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paired appetite or of other causes, the 
question of vitamin supply may become a 
very pertinent consideration. Malnutri- 
tion will often be most successfully in- 
vestigated from the angle of vitamin 
intake. The extent to which concentrated 
vitamin preparations can be employed to 
correct nutritional disorders cannot be 
stated finally at this time. Authori- 
tative medical opinion is still inclined 
to the view that vitamin needs can be 
adequately supplied by simple dietary 
factors present in ordinary food. 

As food officials We are more concerned 
with the status of commercial preparations 
which emphasize vitamins as their chief 
valuable constituents or among such 
constituents. There is no doubt that the 
ranks of nostrums and quackery have 
been somewhat recruited by the commer- 
cialization of vitamin discovery, but it 
should be remembered that vitamin con- 
centrates, as articles of trade, came into 
existence on a wave of vitamin propa- 
ganda and we may be assured that with 
the passing of the faddists hysteria about 
vitamins, many of these commercial prep- 
arations will automatically pass into 
oblivion. This prediction is already sub- 
stantiated if we may judge by the de- 
creased volume of vitamin advertising. 
The public has a more rational under- 
standing of vitamins and their significance 
than prevailed even two or three years 
ago and for this reason our problem, in 
so far as the control of exploited vitamin 
products is concerned, to a large extent, 
will solve itself. 


Ethics of Vitamin Uses 

The conditions which should obtain for 
those preparations whieh survive and are 
offered for purposes of vitamin therapy 
are aptly summarized in editorial com- 
ment which may be cited from the Journal 
of the American Medical Association as 
follows: 
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‘‘Without prejudging the question as 
to whether commercial vitamin prepara- 
tions, as contrasted with less manipulated 
natural food products, are frequently or 
even occasionally desirable for thera- 
peutic purposes, it should nevertheless be 
insisted that such preparations as are 
offered should at least not be fraudulent. 
It may well be debated whether laxative 
drugs should be used in so wide-spread 
a fashion as has come to be the practice 
in America; but no one will contradict 
the thesis that the products offered for 
sale should fully meet the requirements 
which the labels on them suggest. Fur- 
thermore, they should never be marketed 
under fraudulent or exaggerated claims.”’ 


The problem then which confronts the 
control chemist is no different from that 
offered by any other article of food prod- 
uct or drug product. The analytical 
procedure required is rather more tedious 
and time-consuming inasmuch as, at 
present, it involves biological methods of 
examination. Such methods serve, how- 
ever, not only to evaluate products of 
the class herein considered but products 
containing other types of vitamins, as 
for example, cod liver and other liver 
oils as illustrated by the work of Holmes 
and others. In general the methods which 
have been evolved for the study of vi- 
tamins from a purely scientific standpoint 
are adaptable also for control purposes. 


Concerning a Senator 


Ir Senator Capper gets a law through 
to make all bakers bake exactly a 16-ounce 
loaf, he will put over something that most 
folks will not at first catch the full sig- 
nificance of, 


Such a law will require establishment 
Somewhere of a bureau, or various 
bureaus, with thousands of inspectors who 
will, of course, have to be well paid. And 
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this pay will come out of 
treasury. 

The New York Commercial, disposed to 
be merry over the suggestion, says that 
the bill should be amended so that there 
could be added a mandate requiring every 
cow to give milk containing 5 per cent 
of butter fat, every hen to lay only white 
colored eggs of large size, every watch 
to be so built that it cannot lose time, 
under penalty of fine and imprisonment 
for the watchmaker, and every pair of 
shoes to exactly fit the first time a woman 
tries them on. 

A loaf of bread is presumed to be pre- 
pared food ready for the table and the 
price is understood to be adjusted to the 
situation and the conditions prevailing. 
Regulating people’s habits, their tastes, 
likes and dislikes, by Federal statute will 
not be much longer tolerated by a free 
people. 

Following the Commercial’s funny 
story it should be suggested that the size 
and saltiness of dill pickles would be a 
good thing to add as an amendment if a 
Federal law is to reach out after bread. 
Popular tradition is to the effect that dills 
are largely—and joyfully—consumed by 
young girls, and they should be protected 
if their presumably wiser parents need 
Federal aid in such matters. 

—The Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla. 


the public 


I was very glad to read the Alpha — 
Chi Sigma magazine with its story from 
the American Institute, telling what bak- 
ers and scientists are doing to make a 
liaison effective between these two impor- 
tant groups. Your Institute is doing a 
wonderful work for the baking industry, 
and I am, with your permission, going to 
reproduce part of your recent story in the 
Rotary Magazine in a number of the Ar- 
mour Magazine. 


—Armour & Co., by Charles W. Meyers, 
Director of Trade Relations. 
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Modern Pie In the Making 


By Roscor H. SHaw 


Department of Nutrition, American Institute of Baking 


NE evening not long ago I stood in 
() the mixing room of a great pie bak- 
ery, marveling as I watched the ponderous 
steel arms cut into the flour and shorten- 
ing—barrels of it—with the regularity 
of a pendulum and the effectiveness of a 
farm tractor. 


-There is something appetizingly pleas- 
ant about a place where pies are made— 
the fruity odors, the smelly spices, and 
the aroma of the flaky crust of a pie right 
from the oven. To me it brought mem- 
ories of an old New England kitchen. 


There was mother in her white apron 
sitting by the window. At her feet was 
a basket of juicy red apples—in her lap a 
pan. How deftly she plied the knife that 
removed the peel in long thin curls, and 
then quartered and sliced the unclad 
apple. Into the yellow mixing bowl with 
its white stripes she poured the flour, cup 
by cup, and mixed it with the lard. Now 
she tossed the dough on the floured board 
and rolled it into thin sheets. It was a 
fascinating sight to watch her mound the 
apples and then surmount them with a 
generous cup of sugar out of the blue 
sugar crock, and a dash of brown from the 
curious little nutmeg grinder. Now the 
top crust, with its pine-tree design cut in 
so the air could escape, was put on and 
‘““erinkled’’ to the lower one so the juice 
wouldn’t run out. The marvelous pie was 
complete except for the baking! A glance 
at the clock on the wall with its long 
pendulum, and weights on either side, one 
to keep the wheels moving around and 
the other to give life for the cheery peal- 
ing out of the hours, and she placed the 
pie in the oven of the old wood-heated 
range to come out a little later as that 


perfect joy of boyhood—a finished apple 
pie! 

With this picture before me I turned 
from the massive machine that was tire- 
lessly mixing pie crust with arms the 
strength of a thousand mothers’ arms, to 
where they were making apple pies on a 
commercial scale. First I saw a double 
row of women in spotless, becoming white 
uniforms and caps. They were preparing 
apples for the pies, but instead of the 
small basket, knife and pan, machinery 
did most of the work. Some of the 
women sat in front of small machines 
which they fed with apples from a large 
bin convenient to reach. These machines 
peeled, cored, and quartered with aston- 
ishing speed. A regular stream of apple 
quarters fell on an endless belt. Other 
keen-eyed women inspected them as they 
passed along in front, picking out the 
defective ones so that when they reached 
the end of their journey where another 
machine cut them into thin slices only 
perfect quarters remained. 


With the vision of the old New England © 
kitchen still before me, I passed to the 
room where the apple slices met the pie 
crust I had already seen made. Although 
it has never been my pleasure to visit a 
great automobile factory I am told that 
individual parts enter at a certain point 
on a huge endless belt to come off at an- 
other point a finished car. This was the 
impression I gained as these pies were 
made before my eyes. 

Shall we follow the path of an apple 
pie in the making? The pie crust dough 
from the mixer is taken through chutes 
to a machine that divides it into chunks 
the proper sizes for the upper and lower 
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crusts. These chunks are then conveyed 
to another machine at which they are 
passed through two sets of polished steel 
rollers. One set flattens it one way and 
the other set the other so that it comes 
out round and the proper size for the 
pan on which it now drops automatically. 
The pan is at the starting point on an 
endless belt and after receiving its bottom 
crust passes on by an alert inspector to 
an ingenious contrivance which causes it 
to revolve and at the same time meet two 
brushes that apply water around the 
edges so that when the top crust is put 
on it will firmly stick. At the next point 
it receives its charge of sliced apples, 
then the sugar and spices. Now our pie 
in the making reaches another point in 
its journey where the top crust, prepared 
in the same way as the lower one, drops, 
with very little help from an attendant, 
directly on top of the mound of apples. 

Without pause it passes to a contriv- 
ance that ‘‘crinkles’’ the crusts together 
and then to another where the excess is 
trimmed off to be conveyed by another 
endless belt to bins from which it is 
taken to be reworked for other pies. Our 
pie has now almost reached its journey’s 
end. 


Riding Abreast 


One more step before the oven—it re- 
ceives a shower bath of egg and milk to 
give the appetizing brown we so like to 
see on the top of a pie. It now passes to 
the oven and takes its place on still an- 
other endless belt. The speed of this belt 
is much reduced and now the pies will 
ride abreast, perhaps a dozen or more, in- 
stead of in tandem as before. Between 
the time of entering on the one side of 
the oven and its arrival on the other to 
be removed a finished pie ready for load- 
ing on the delivery wagon, it has been 
thoroughly baked. 
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“So let the foolish choose ’em 
The vapid sweets of sin, 
I will not disabuse ’em 
Of the heresy they’re in; 
But I, when I undress me 
Each night, upon my knees 
Will ask the Lord to bless me 
With apple pie and cheese.” 
—Eugene Field. 

While I watched the apple pie as it 
wended its way from the dough and apple 
to the finished creation, other kinds of 
pies were being made all around me in 
variety sufficient to meet the tastes of a 
great city. I noted that other fruit and 
berry pies were made in much the same 
way as apple pie except for the filling. 

A slightly different method was used in 
making the ‘‘open face’’ pies like custard, 
pumpkin, cream, ete. As in the ease of 
apple pies, the crusts were made by ma- 
chine, but here machinery ceased to 
function. The empty crusts were placed 
by hand in an oven the floor of which 
was an enormous rotating disc. A man 
clad in white uniform removed from a 
huge container ladelfuls of the filler with 
which he skillfully filled the pie crusts. 
Although the bowl of the ladle may have 
been 10 feet away, never a drop did he 
spill and every pie received the right 
amount. 


Thousands in a Row 

Among the more impressive things I 
saw was the marvelous skill with which 
meringue pies were made and handled. 
A pressure of the foot caused a machine 
to deliver the proper amount of snowy 
meringue on top of the pie. The baker 
with his long ‘‘peel’’ delivered them to 
their places in the oven and then after 
they had been baked, removed them, three 
or four at a time, on the ‘‘peel,’’ where, 
if they came in contact, however slightly, 
one or more unsalable pies would have 
been the result. 

Space does not permit a description of 
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all the interesting things I saw in this 
great room where thousands of pies were 
in the process of making—all at the same 
time. I had watched my favorite pie from 
the beginning to the finished whole and I 
had more casually seen other pies in the 
making. Now I chose a vantage point 
from which I could see it all in perspec- 
tive. Numerous white-clad workers were 
everywhere performing their own individ- 
ual tasks, great machines were in motion, 
enormous ovens were throwing out their 
heat, yet after all, was it not just a great 
big kitchen? Instead of mother’s tired 
arms mixing the dough, it was done by 
power-driven steel arms; instead of the 
slender knife she used, fast moving ma- 
chinery peeled off the skins and quar- 
tered and sliced; instead of the laborious 
rolling out of the crusts it was accom- 
plished in a ‘‘twinkling’’ by the polished 
steel rollers and withal everything was as 
clean, neat and wholesome as any house- 
wife could desire. 


The foreman told me that they were 
not working at capacity on that shift, yet 
twenty-five thousand pies would be made 
that night—if one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand boys could have lined up each might 
have had his slice of pie. 


Behind the Pie the Pantry 

Before leaving I wanted to see the 
pantry of this great kitchen. Here I 
found barrels, boxes and cans, in orderly 
array, containing many of the things that 
go to make the pie a delightful part of 
our food. Crates of lemons were there 
for real lemon juice is used in making 
these pies, not the artificial kind some 
people think go into the commercial lemon 
pie. Adjoining the pantry are rooms 
where an overcoat is welcome even in the 
hottest days of summer—they are the 
cold storage rooms. Here was crate after 
erate of berries of every conceivable 
kind: red raspberries, blueberries, and 
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even the delicate strawberry, appearing as 
if just taken from the vines. I picked 
one up and attempted to bite it but I 
couldn’t. It was frozen solid. These 
berries are gathered in their season and 
immediately placed in this room where 
the temperature never rises above the 
freezing point, to remain, retaining all 
their flavor and _ deliciousness, until 
needed. 

Commercial pie baking as practiced to- 
day is a modern industry. Some twenty- 
three years ago there appeared in the 
New York Times an article by an an- 
onymous writer concerning pies. It ran 
like this: 

“In our own great and fortunate country the 
seasons are known by their respective dominant 
pies—for each there is an appropriate pie, with 
apple pie for the year round. Thus the winter 
months constitute the mince pie season, this 
highly spiced, juicy and meaty composition having ' 
the power to maintain the normal temperature 
of the body in zero weather. With the early 
spring come the light and joyous custard, lemon, 
and rhubarb pies to quiet the tender yearnings 
for the undefined. The perfect days of June wel- 
come the lip-painting berry pies, which incraese 
in variety through July and until August offers 
the luscious peach. Then as nature paints the 
forests with her magic brush, come in the golden 
glory of the year, the royal pumpkin pie.” 

Thanks to the modern pie baker this 
condition no longer holds, for now not 
only do we have the apple pie the year 
around but. with present day refrigeration 
all the other pies as well. The ‘‘joyous 
rhubarb’? may appear on our table in 
midwinter, and any time we like we may 


enjoy: the ‘‘royal pumpkin pie.’’ 


I am glad to see the way the bonds ex- 
isting between the American Institute of 
Baking and the Carlsberg Laboratorium 
are being strengthened, and I was particu- 
larly pleased to see the story of Louis 
Pasteur so written in an article sent out 
from the Institute that it could serve as 
a fairy story for children. 

—S. P. L. Sorensen, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


DANGER 
LURKS IN 


Probably causes cancer 
says eminent surgeon 


The English demand 
WHOLE WHEAT 


Says an Associated Press 
dispatch in the Washington 
Hvening Star of Feb. 10, 
1925. 


we ~=—-_ Leading Washington Grocers 
Meet Problem With FARWELL HEALTH BREAD 
BE ON THE SAFE SIDE AND EAT FARWELL 
WHOLE WHEAT HONEY HEALTH .BREAD 
Obtainable at leading grocery stores, delicatessenS, cafeterias, res- 
taurants, hotels and principal stores of Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., San- 
itary Grocery Co. and Piggly-Wiggly Co. 


Try this wholesome, health-giving, nourishing product. If your 
grocery cannot serve you, phone us or senda postal card to 


Phone Lin. 1031 FARWELL BAKING CO. 218 sth st. s. E. 


For the Nonsense Sweepstakes 


The above newspaper advertisement is reproduced here for the benefit of bakers 
who may not be planning to come to Buffalo next September because “outside affairs 
do not affect my trade.’ Here is some nonsense originating in England readvertised 
right in our own communities. The statement that English people are eating more dark 
breads because of a fear of white bread has been completely repudiated by a survey 
showing over 98 loaves of white bread in use to two of whole wheat in England, Scotland, 


and Wales, as in America. Yet the good old canard goes on its good old way. 
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Books for the Baking Laboratory 


FOOD ANALYSIS. By A. G. Woodman, 108 figs. 
529 pp. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 
1924, 

While the literature of all ages has been filled 
with references to foods, their production, prepar- 
ation and adulteration, the subject is ever new. 
Indeed, the work of the food analyst is still in 
its development stage. No discussion of the sub- 
ject is ever final, and published methods, in spite 
of the efforts to standardize them, are always 
subject to review and improvement. 

Professor Woodman, the author of Food Analy- 
sis, has for many years been closely associated 
with food and perhaps better than any other 
author is equipped to discuss the subject from 
the standpoint of the latest available information. 
The chemist in the food industries and the 
analyst in our control laboratories will find in 
this, his latest work, a concise and helpful dis- 
cussion of the important features of food 
analysis. 

In preparing the several chapters, the author 
briefly discusses the general subjects such as 
colors, preservatives, and their place in foods, 
before taking up the analytical methods. In this 
way the book is made of general interest and 
becomes more than a technical manual. The 
tables are sufficiently complete for the purposes 
of the food analyst and include the latest analy- 
tical data. 

In view of the importance of the vitamins and 
of the exploitation of certain products as vitamin 
carriers, the author might well have included a 
chapter on the vitamins and the methods which 
have been developed for determining their po- 
tency. In the enforcement of pure food laws 
the time will shortly come when it will be as 
important to verify statements as to vitamin 
potency as to protein or fat content. 

The last chapter discusses alcoholic foods and 
is broadened to include the beverages as in 
the opinion of the author the alcoholic foods 
rank in analytical importance with saccharine 
foods and the fats and oils. Inasmuch as alco- 
holic foods have by the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment been removed from the list of legal 
and legitimate foods and beverages, this subject, 
while still of some interest to the chemist, is to 
the cursory reader of historical value only. It 
would seem to be unnecessary hereafter to de- 
vote much attention to the discussion of prod- 
ucts which do not reach a market except illegally 


and which have no proper place in the considera- 
tion of American citizens. Food Analysis is a 
definite contribution to the armamentarium of 
the food analyst. 

—H. E. B. 


Abstracts of Technical Articles 


Selected for Baking Technology from Chemical 
Abstracts 


Experiences with the butter and flour soup of 
Czerny-Kleinschmidt. Cato H. J. van Lohui- 
zen. Nederland, Maandschr. Geneeskunde 
12, 575-606(1924).—The good results obtained 
in underweight, especially prematurely born 
infants, in convalescence from nutritional dis- 
turbances and in habitual vomiting are prob- 
ably due to the frying of flour and butter. 
The incidence of rickets was somewhat higher 
than that with other foods. 

Mary Jacobsen. 


Determination of moisture in wheat and flour. 
II. Harry Snyder and Betty Sullivan. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 16, 1163-7 (1924); ci. CoA. 
18,2564.—The moisture content of wheat flour 
was determined by desiccation over H2SOc- 
HPOs and over H2SO. with reduced air pres- 
sure. None of these methods gave constant 
results. A higher moisture content was ob- 
tained with 500 or 600 cc. H:SO, than with 
200 cc. The lack of a definite end-point is 
largely due to a shifting equilibrium between 
the flour and dehydrating agent. Both are 
highly -hygroscopic. There is no definite 
point at which mechanically held water can 
be distinguished or separated from that chem- 
ically combined with the proteins and car- 
bohydrates. 

C: -G. King, 


Report on (the determination of moisture and 
of ash in) cereal foods. C. E. Mangels. J. 
Assoc. Official Agr. Chem. 8,140-9 (1924).— 
Collaborative work showed: Drying in high 
vacuum at 100 degrees gives maximum re- 
sults as compared with other methods, and 
the results are as concordant as those ob- 
tained by other methods. Drying in vacuo 
at 70 degrees did not give satisfactory re- 
sults with different operators. Drying in air 
at 103-5 degrees gave somewhat lower re- 
sults than in vacuo at 100 degrees. The water- 
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jacketed Cu oven is much less efficient than 
the Freas electric oven and gives lower re- 
sults even when samples are dried to constant 
weight at the same temperature. Tempera- 
ture rather than time is the important factor 
in drying in electric air ovens. Variations in 
results by the vacuum method may be due to 
the degrees of vacuum used, but errors due to 
mechanical loss through suction are improb- 
able. The Bailey method for determination 
of ash (igniting 5 g. in a muffle at about 550 
degrees) in the hands of 14 collaborators 
gave maximum variations of 0.03% and 
0.036% with products containing 0.73% and 
0.60% ash, respectively. 
A PoC 


The chemistry of the strength of wheat flour. 
P. Halton. J. Agr. Sci. 14, 587-99 (1924).— 
The investigations were undertaken to es- 
tablish the importance of the glutenin, or 
alconolic insoluble fraction of the gluten, in 
the problem of the strength of wheat flour. 
Gliadin and glutenin were extracted from 
various samples of flour. The alcoholic-in- 
soluble fractions of the glutens of wheat flours 
of different strengths varied in their specific 
rotations, the protein from the flours of 
greater strength having a greater specific ro- 
tation than that from flours of less strength; 
specific rotation and strength ran parallel to 
one another. This insoluble fraction is not 
a single protein, but consists of at least 2. 
It seems that strength of the flour is associ- 
ated with a glutenin of high specific rotation 
and likewise weakness is associated with a 
glutenin of low specific rotation. 


R. B. Deemer. 


Tables for converting crude protein and ash 
content to a uniform moisture base. J. H. 
Shollenberger and D. A. Coleman. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Miscellaneous Circ. 28, 1-30 
(1924)—Tables are given which show the 
crude protein equivalents on the basis of a 
moisture content of 13.5% in wheat and flour 
samples containing from 4.0 to 16.9% mois- 
ture; the ash equivalents on the same basis 
in samples containing from 7.5 to 16.4% mois- 
ture; and the crude protein computed from 
the percentage of total N when this ranges 
between 1.00% and 5.00%. 
W. H. Ross. 


Effect of diet on the development and extension 
of caries on the teeth of children. May Mel- 
lanby, C. L. Pattison and J. W. Proud. Brit. 
Med. J. 1924, II, 354-5—A diet which with 


Halogenated flour. 
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pups gives well calcified teeth gives the least 
tendency to development or spread of caries 
in children. The best diet is a normal one, 
rich in Ca and the calcifying vitamin, and 
containing comparatively little cereal and no 
oatmeal. 

Agr l7C. 


Viscosity as a measure of hydration capacity of 


wheat flour and its relation to baking strength. 
P. F. Sharp and R. A. Gortner. Univ. of 
Minn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 19, 119 pp. 
(1923).—See C. A. 12, 1800, 2217; 16, 1468; 17, 
2621; 3060; 18, 298, 1535, 1862, 2393. 

1S ool Ge 


Gluten quality. C. B. Kress. Cereal Chemistry, 


1, 247-50 (1924).—A gluten tester is described. 
In one operation the tester makes a curve 
showing the resistance to stretching, the 
distance that a gluten can be stretched before 
breaking, and the character of the break, 
whether gradual or sharp. The best judg- 
ment of gluten quality is found in baking or 
wet gluten test. 
Ruth Buchanan. 


PATENTS 


W. Watson and D. W. 
Kent-Jones. U. S. 1,519,014, Dec. 9. Wheat 
flour is treated with sufficient halogen (pref- 
erably Cl) that at least 0.5% of the halogen 
combines with the flour. The supply of 
halogen is limited so as to avoid the produc- 
tion of a stick compound and the product is 
intended for use as a dough improver in 
making bread or other bakery products. For 
the same purpose, halogenated products may 
be prepared from other flours, starch, maltose, 
dextrin, albumin, etc. 


Yeast food. H. Riley. U.S. 1,519,801, Dec. 16. 


A composition for use in bread dough to re- 
duce the amount of yeast required and also 
partially to replace sugar in the dough mix- 
ture is prepared by cooking potatoes, wheat 
germs, maize germs, rice polishings, wheat 
bran, hominy, corn meal or similar material 
in H:O, forming a decoction of hops with 
H:20 drained from the cooked material and 
adding the decoction to the latter after ad- 
mixture of the decoction with wheat flour, 
adding yeast and molasses, permitting fer- 
mentation to proceed for several hours, and 
then adding NH;Cl and CaSOx. The product 
may be desiccated and kept in powdered 
form. 
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New Check-Ups on Your Flour 


J] HEN the American Institute of 
Baking, child of the organized de- 
sire of American bakers for a National 
home that would stand for them as a sign 
and symbol to American Industry that 
they were one of that family and knew 
their family responsibilities, one of its 
services was the Service of Testing for 
bread and flour quality. 

The service was not opened commer- 
cially to make money, but culturally, to 
help all bakers to make better bread and 
thus fulfill more successfully their role 
in the world of providing the people’s 
most dependable food. 


Good will through good bread, being 
the only end sought, as a National gesture 
of the organized industry, the laboratory 
was free to do its best. Under I. A. Berg, 
its director, it sends each week scores of 
letters to bakers, telling them how to im- 
prove their formulas to get results. It 
analyzes flours for many bakers and some 
of them come in trick packages. 


For instance, if you got four flour 
samples in four different packages, and 
knew that no two lots of flour ever 
came exactly alike, wouldn’t you think 
that your analysis figures ought to vary 
a bit, one from another? And if you could 
shade things towards variability wouldn’t 
you, as a chemist, be tempted to make 
little shadings in that direction? 


One firm sent in four samples in differ- 
ent bags, all marked differently, so that 
Mr. Berg was confident he had samples of 
four different lots of flour. They were 
put through the apparatus in the test for 
ash and again in a test for protein. Iden- 
tical results were obtained in every case. 
It seemed obvious the samples were from 
one and the same flour. But why four? 


Without trying to solve the mystery 
the report was sent to the bakery. It 
informed the baker that the four samples 
were all alike—no difference at all. The 
ash content and the protein content was 
set down at a single figure for all. 

In another similar case the samples 
were two in number instead of four. And 
an interesting letter came back in the 
course of days from the mills involved. 
It seemed that in these mills some millers 
were not yet ‘‘sold on science.’’ They 
were no believers in the tests that the 
baker and the chemist can apply to flour 
to determine its baking qualities. 

So they fixed up these ‘“‘hoax pack- 
ages.’’ If the chemist should find them 
different—then the chemist would be 
shown up. First of all, tests were made at 
the mills and a record made of what their 
own laboratories declared to be the facts. 
Then many outside laboratories were 
chosen to be tested out by the same flour 
under different tags. From the mills 
eame to Mr. Berg letters, one of which 
contained this paragraph: 

‘“We are pleased to say that the 
American Institute of Baking service 
laboratory has sent us a report that cor- 
responds exactly with our own report. — 
Our samples were identical but were | 
marked differently to give the laboratory — 
the idea there were two different flours 
involved. We are sorry to advise the In- 
stitute that reports we have from other 
laboratories do not check at all with your 
figures and the figures from our own — 
laboratory. We send out these samples — 
for checking purposes.’’ ¥ 

That is the kind of a story the Institute — 
likes to hear—more especially when it in- — 
volves poor bread that can be made good — 
or good bread that can be made better. 
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idea that a Health 

Commissioner brings 
to the industry? How ean they ever be 
sold on this or any other sound com- 
munity idea if they are pulling apart in 
little factions—one baker thinking that 
his ‘‘elass’’ of bakers needs no place in 


build within their 

bodies an immunity 

against infections and organic diseases? 
This famous servant of the cause of Public 
Health is Herman N. Bundesen, Health 
Commissioner of the city of Chicago. 
Commissioner Bundesen ealls on all the 
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a common council with other classes? 

Commissioner Bundesen did not pose 
as any unselfish philanthropist when he 
urged bakers to make known much more 
generally than is now the case, the value 
of bread as an energy food in the diet. He 
scoffed the ‘‘vitamin bunk”’ of the brown 
breads, for he asserted the well-known 
truth that fresh vegetables and fresh 
milk have these in greater abundance 
than the body ealls for, while white bread 
has energy in greater abundance than any 
of the foods rich in accessories, and it 
is energy foods that build up _ bodily 
resistance against illness. 

In the program Commissioner Bunde- 
sen outlined as a eall to the baking indus- 
try, there was a point where he expects 
to ‘get his.’’ This great health author- 
ity said so frankly. Where he expects 
to get it is just here: As Health Com- 


missioner, Dr. Bundesen keeps vital stat- 


istics. In the Spring of 1925 there were 
over 400 deaths in Chicago alone from 
‘“‘organic diseases.’’ These signified bodily 
breakdown and this breakdown Commis- 
sioner Bundesen blamed onto lack of vital 
reserve. If the people who died and thus 
built up too large an average death rate 
had only eaten plenty of bread for energy 
and milk for energy, mineral salts, vita- 
mine, and body-building solids, this death 
rate from organic diseases would have 
been a great deal smaller than it was. 
If it had been smaller it would have 
pleased the Health Department a great 
deal more. Therefore the bakers have a 
great public cause in their own hands. 
Every loaf of bread they can put into the 
American diet will be more health put 
into the human body, and that will mean 
more vital capital for America’s toilers. 

Now this appeal to the bakers to per- 
form a public service by putting zeal and 
faith in bread behind the selling of it 
was made at a public dinner given by an 
interesting Chicago club. It is printed 
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here in what, to the editor at least, is an 
interesting magazine, owned by an indus- 
try and printed solely for its education 
and enlightenment. 

Let us look for a moment to the streams 
that have joined before this little article 
-—one among many of its kind—could be 
written — before Health Commissioner 
Bundesen could aim a message at the 
baking industry as a whole. 

Streams that Join 

First there had to be formed an organi- 
zation. That was slow work. Scores 
joined where hundreds were needed. The 
first few hundreds combined to build an 
American Institute of Baking. Thou- 
sands scoffed to one who would support 
the idea but the few who had been sold 
a national vision had their way and, as 
pioneers always do, they earried the bur- 
den alone for the good of all—joiners and 
slackers alike. 

To voice the common vision all had to 
work to—and get a common fund of knowl- 
edge into the hands of all in the breadstuffs 
industry, whether as flour men, machinery 
men, supplies men, bakers, or wheat grow- 
ers, it was necessary to have a central 
broadcasting station. That was set up 
three years ago in the form of this adless, 
pictureless paper, meant merely to be a 
source of material for all other papers 
to take from every word that appealed 
to them. 

“This paper worked on for three years, 
catching such new drifts and new ideas 
as it could and setting them forth. There 
came a day when it was determined that 
flour men, bakers, supplies men, and men 
of allied industries must know each other 
personally, and must learn the common 
language that comes out of seeing in com- 
mon the vision of breadstuffs pulling the 
central load of edibles to the well regu- 
lated home table. 

The Dough Club of Chicago was the 
result of this impulse towards education. 
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John Hartley, one-oven baker, and Julian 
Livingston, a larger baker, came equally 
to its board. The Dough Club learned 
the problems of the flour men as Hon. 
Sydney Anderson saw them. It learned 
the problems of allied industries as milk 
men, meat men, butter men saw them. 

Finally there came a day when it could 
command the time and attention of Health 
Commissioner Herman N. Bundesen. He 
was invited to speak before it. With the 
editors of the trade press and members of 
the staff of the American Institute and 
men in every line of baking activities for 
his audience, Commissioner Bundesen 
launched into an apostolic sermon on the 
things bakers owe it to their communities 
to do. 


At the Dough Club 


Commissioner Bundesen had _ been 
watching for years the decline of bread 
in popular favor as other manufacturers 
urged their canned, dessicated, packaged 
substitutes. He had seen unscrupulous 
propaganists rushing the ‘‘ vitamin craze”’ 
into service in the denunciation of white 
bread. He knew that white flour saved 
all the energy food of the wheat kernel 
and gained over fibre-full bread enor- 
mously in appetite appeal and palatability. 
And his heart was full of disgust for 
the palpable lying of the detractors of 
white bread. With the 400 deaths from 
organic diseases on his mind, and using 
them for a text, he began to chide the 
bakers for backwardness and silence when 
they had the best message of all that could 
be seeded down and implanted in the 
minds of the masses of the people. 

Here are some of the assertions by which 
he ‘‘got his message over’’ to the industry. 

‘“We all take for granted that bread 
is the staff of life. But we hear too little 
by far about this in recent years. They 
eut down the bread ration during the 
war and have kept it cut down since in 
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hotels and restaurants. And as the bread 
ration goes down the deaths from organic 
diseases go up. 


The Pepless Life 


‘*What does this high death rate from 
such diseases mean? It means that the 
people have expended their health re- 
serves. The average man of to-day is 
just pegging along. Without reserve 
power he can just carry the daily stint. 
If a hundred average business men should 
have to run up stairs three flights most 
of them would arrive at the top flight 
ready for the coroner’s services. The old 
heart would not stand that much of an 
extra load. 

‘“‘That’s what cutting down on bread 
and milk has done for us.’’ 


The Case for Milk 


Dr. Bundesen held up a book he had 
issued from his Department about milk. 
He said he issued it in the interests of a 
lower death rate. It asked all people 
to drink at least a quart a day. He said 
he wished he could have. the bakers drive 
home the message that with the milk 
should go a pound of bread. He wanted 
this done sensationally, dramatically— 
with challenging force. 

He deseribed the case in which he ran 
a locomotive for 12 miles on dry milk 
powder. He said he did it to dramatize 
to the people that milk was fuel and 
energy. He said that he could heat a 
great building ‘or run an ‘elevator on 
bread just as well and that he would not 
be at all adverse to trying such a drama- 
tization of bread’s place as the great fuel 
builder. 

Of his six children Dr. Bundesen 
spoke with great pride. He mentioned 
that he always fed them bread and milk— 
all they would eat. And then he was 
indifferent about the germs with which 
he had to associate in his daily work. He 
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knew the children were immune through 
a body reserve of health-compelling 
energy. 


He urged the bakers to use milk in 
their bread—making the loaf of bread 
the great reserve milk bottle of the nation, 
since so much milk was now wasted after 
its cream and cheese content had been 
taken from it—leaving its priceless solids 
of mineral nature to be thrown away. 


How to Proceed 


At this point Dr. Bundesen came to 
the issue on which the baking industry 
has always halted. Other industries were 
So organized that one general manager, 
selling their product, could take out, be- 
fore making returns, a central advertising 
fund. The baking industry had brought 
no fund into existence yet for advertising 
bread’s virtue. Yet here was an issue 
calling for joint action, as so many had 
called in vain before. He wanted to see 
a card slipped into every loaf telling why 
it is the staff of life and the reserve build- 
ing food of the body. 

Couldn’t the industry work conjointly 
to have such ecards go out with their 
product ? 


And the Buffalo Answer 


Can the industry work conjointly for 
such an end? Obviously, not without get- 
ting together in common council and ap- 
proving a plan on behalf of the industry. 
The next ‘‘get together’? moment will 
be at Buffalo, September 14-20, so of 
course Commissioner Bundesen’s message 
was a call to come to that convening of 
bakers and bakery issues. It may be that 
at this convention that great unsealed 
Mt. Everest of Bakerydom—the idea of 
joint action in advertising —may be 
worked out and reduced to a practical 
form which may mean to all bakers, 
*“Let’s Go.’’ 

Commissioner Bundesen was given a 
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rising vote of thanks for his efforts. As 
bakers start up the business of thinking 
about his message they may keep in mind 
that he, too, is thinking about it and has 
a very alert interest as a man looking for 
better vital reserves in the city multi- 
tudes. He chided the bakers for one 
thing. At their own luncheon they or- 
dered very little bread and accepted many 
substitutes—especially for dessert, when 
bread pudding made one of the finest 
desserts that could be put before a diner. 
He insisted that a baker should believe 
in his goods so much that he could not eat 
anything but a bread pudding dessert. 
That was the measure of his own faith as 
Health Commissioner. And he spurned 
coffee—and took a glass of milk with his 
lunch. 


In Re Buffalo 


We bakers of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia recently had the pleasure of hearing 
from Mr. T. Passfield, who has made a tour 
of the States. From what he tells us 
about the advance of American baking 
machines, our customs here are a bit be- 
hind the latest wrinkles in practice there. 
We hope to have a delegation over to the 


Buffalo exposition to see about this. 
—J. Heaton Barker, Secretary the New Zealand 
Master Bakers and Pastrycooks’ Ass’n. 


Welcoming Visitors 

As we are bringing to a close the 1924-5 
program of special Wednesday night en- 
tertainments for bakery visitors, we want 
to state that they have been of great 
benefit to all of us. Considerable extra 
work was involved—extra night work on 
the part of our salesmen and others—but 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that 


our job has been well done. 
—F. A. Schoenlen, 
General Manager of the Log Cabin Baking 
Co., in a bulletin to his associates. 
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The Phone for Food Movement 


It Gives Wholesale Bakers a Chance to Cooperate with Grocers 
for the Benefit of Both 


EARLY all modern changes in 
N household affairs are responsive to 
woman’s desire to get out of home drudg- 
eries and possess herself of leisure for 
other affairs. 

The modern baker came into existence 
on this impulse, which was in turn born 
of the complexities of modern life and the 
fact that the woman in the home now has 
a choice of a hundred things to occupy 
her mind and time to one that formerly 
was within reach. 

Her purring motor waits to take her to 
the civie association, from which she for- 
merly was excluded through the pressure 
of life within her kitchen. 

The telephone brought the woman out- 
side contacts. Calls come over it that ab- 
sorb her time. Shall she ’phone for her 
food, including her daily bread? The idea 
vot started a few years ago and of course 
everybody picked on the ’phoning house- 
wife as a sinful slacker. Just so the same 
agents of Age picked on the youthful wife 
who bought her bread instead of baking 
it. 

Perhaps the grocers themselves did not 
appreciate the orders that came over the 
phone. The grocer saw the housewife 
taking her watchful eyes off him, and per- 
haps rewarded her with shelf-worn goods, 
bad cuts of meat and cheese, and vege- 
tables not just exactly in their prime. 


But the chain store came in with special 
advantages for the woman with plenty of 
time and nothing to do but shop. It 
brought this woman to the chain store to 
carry home her basketful. The grocer, in 
the meantime, had a great potential source 
of trade within his store and did not know 
it. This potential source of trade was the 
telephone. What if a grocer could get a 


reputation for reliable trading—for hon- 
esty in phone orders, such as the food 
cooperators got for food packed in co- 
operative packing plants—by never slip- 
ping over a bad one—whether it was 
eggs, oranges, lemons, raisins, or toma- 
toes that were being packed? 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation caught the vision of the way the 
telephone might be put into use between 
the housewife and her grocer. It saw 
that first of all the grocer had to believe 
in his telephone and in the order that 
came over it, and the right of the woman 
behind the order to be well served with- 
out inconvenience to herself. Next it 
found that convenience in the shop in get- 
ting out a telephoned order as compared 
to time lost discussing with customers 
their verbal orders, made orders over the 
telephone cheaper to deliver than any 
other kind received. It saw that a real 
salesman had to be on the receiving end 
of the telephone. 

These matters the Grocers’ Association 
has worked out into a great National 
‘“‘Phone for Food’’ campaign. It is to 
build up the grocers by making them bet- 
ter merchandisers. 

Where does the baker come in? Gro- 
cers have long held that bakers should 
know them better as the real merchandis- 
ers of bread, since they pass it along to 
consumers. 

Here, then, is a chance for wholesale 
bakers to help their grocer friends. They 
can carry the literature of this campaign 
in their own advertising and can include 
cards about it in their wrapped loaves. 
Bakers who are interested can gain full 
information from the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association at 6 Harrison 
Street, New York City. 
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We Work Together 
To win through knowing our markets 
and developing their full potential 
Possibilities, a higher place for the 
baking industry in the great family of 
America’s business life. 


The Baker’s Debt 


AM trying to think at this time of the 
picture before a baker who is just 


starting in business today as compared with 
that of fifteen years ago. 

The most important things for the baker 
to consider these days in starting his new 
business are what machines he will buy and 
how he will merchandise the product of 
these machines. Fifteen years ago it was 
an oven to bake the goods in and the em- 
ployment of bakers to do the work. Once 
the machines have been purchased, they 
will do the production work by themselves. 
An electric push-button today replaces the 
muscle work of fifteen years ago and a con- 
veyor belt takes the back-ache out of the 
bakery. The wise baker is the one that 
keeps his hands out of the dough—stays 
away from the dough and turns his heart, 
his mind, and his hands toward merchan- 
dising problems. It is here the battle lies 
and it is here that victory awaits the better 
merchandiser in any center of trade con- 
flict. It is for this very reason the bakers 
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serve themselves advantageously when wel- 
coming the salesman from the machinery 
house and finding out all that he has to 
say for himself and his new model machine 
or newly invented equipment. Because of 
this condition every baker, whether a one- 
oven man or a dozen-oven' man, can make 
of a trip to Buffalo in September an asset 
rather than an expense. 


At this coming convention will be all 
types of new machines, and improvements 
on old types will be on display, so that ob- 
serving bakers can see where the trend of 
the industry leads and can gain that 
mental vision, without which, a noted re- 
ligious leader tells us, “the people perish.” 
In the next decade many hundreds of bak- 
ers will perish because they lacked vision 
and a desire for modern ways in modern 
days. 

The greatest strength against increased 
competition today for every baker is the 
power of modern machinery. How many 
bakers are without life insurance today? 
Very few. A trip to Buffalo will furnish 
life insurance to any baker against the 
withering that comes from a dearth of 
ideas. 

My idea was born to me at Chicago last 
month, during the meeting of the bakery 
engineers, wherein nearly every word 
spoken in their four days of constant 
application to bakery production problems 
had to do with the management of bakery 
machines. These production men knew 
where secrets of good production lay. 
It is needless to urge or invite them 
to come to Buffalo. They know that an 
opportunity of seeing, housed within one 
building, the very latest word and the very 
latest idea in bakery machinery and equip- 
ment, is worth traveling to Buffalo from 
the most distant corner of the United 
States. Is the average baker going to miss 
the opportunity that will be his next Sep- 
tember ? 

Lewis F. Borser, President. 
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Why We Labor 


HY do men who might find labor 

enough between their dough room 
benches and their front doors to absorb 
their ambitions and their time, give their 
hearts and their hands to the building of a 
great Exposition at Buffalo next Septem- 
ber? Some will think that a narrow lust 
for profits is back of it all, but they know 
little of the deeper and sounder instincts 
of life when these instincts are guided by 
intelligence. 

Henry Stude of Houston, Texas, drops 
this little thought to us in a letter, quoting 
Herbert Spencer: 

“The citizen who devotes his energies 
wholly in private affairs, refusing to take 
part in public affairs, pluming himself on 
his wisdom in minding his own business, is 
blind to the fact that his own business is 
made possible by the prosperity of all.” 

Herbert Spencer there wrote what Col. 
Roosevelt said when he pointed out that 
every man owed something to the profes- 
sion or the industry of which his life was 
a part. 

In our industry those who are making 
themselves happy by rising to the full 
possibilities of their service in their indus- 
try are now planning to go to Buffalo or 
helping to make that Exposition and con- 
vention series the greatest it can possibly 
become. Thus they are helping to carry 
forward the place of the Baking Industry 
in the great family of industries. 


As Science Leads 
| Nadel have our leading editors and 


writers come around to the view that 
in the laboratories of today, tomorrow is 
being carved out for us. 

During the war, W. Lee Lewis invented 
Lewisite—a deadly gas. He saw the need, 
after the war, of a less deadly brother of 
it for police work, and he invented tear 


gas. It now works for all police depart- 
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ments everywhere. The latest application 
of it is to put a supply in policemen’s clubs 
so that they may easily subdue tough cus- 
tomers and reduce them to weeping suppli- 
cants. 

In Washington, Vernon Kellogg, secre- 
tary of the National Research Council, was 
discussing with friends the value of Insti- 
tutes such as that the baking industry has 
reared for a National home. He _ noted 
that research chemists, working with corn 
and with other sugar sources, had devel- 
oped a new sugar chemically identical with 
the sugar that once was obtained only from 
cane and later from cane and beets. But 
the work of the research chemists had to be 
tested in laboratories for each industry 
where the new sugar might find its way 
into Holding up a copy of 
Baxine Trecunowoey, he showed to his fel- 
low scientists how the baking industry had 
done this and had thus opened the way for 
a scientific development to work its route 


service. 


into industrial usefulness. 

The research work done here on this 
new product is only one of many pieces of 
work under way. Often bakers are found 
who pit their guess-so knowledge against 
the laboratory story, but the beauty of the 
latter is that one can always invite them 
in to go over the data once more and sce 
for themselves what is the truth. Under 
the laboratory method there is little chance 
left for falsehood and the falsifiers. 


If the Army Paid 


HE Christian Science Monitor and 

other papers are becoming very excited 
because the dwellers in army posts who 
can obtain their supplies at cost receive 
their bread for 2 cents per loaf. They 
want the people to build “private” bakeries 
and do the same for themselves as the army 
does for its own. To gain a fair view of 
the folly involved please read the article on 
this theme in this number. 
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As to “Whole Grain Wheat’’ 


How Foolish Propaganda Assertions of Food Faddists 
Affront Well-Tested Facts 


By Dr. H. FE. BARNARD 


HEAT is Nature’s best cereal. In 

the form of bread it justifies its 
universal acclaim as the staff of life. But 
it has remained for a Chicago company to 
exploit wheat, cooked in a tin can as a 
therapeutic cure-all. Of this product, C. H. 
Woodward, editor of a curious house 
organ called ‘‘The Motive,’’ says: ‘‘More 
than seventy-four ailments have responded 
to the regular use of Whole Grain Wheat, 
because it complies with the law of life, 
being able to restore to the blood each of 
the sixteen elements extracted hour by 
hour by the life-cells, and restore them in 
balanced-relation.’’ 


This record of Whole Grain Wheat 
achievement is explained by a definition 
of disease which in its simplicity chal- 
lenges the whole line of medical investi- 
gators from Hippocrates to the latest in- 
terne. ‘‘Disease,’’ says the erudite Wood- 
ward, “‘is merely altered function, and 
altered function is due to the use of dena- 
tured food, denatured water, denatured 
airs, 

And then the amazed reader, as the 
solicitous friend of some sufferer ‘‘from 
indigestion, acid stomach, asthma, goitre, 
constipation, palsy, high or low blood 
pressure or nervousness,’’ or who knows 
‘a child who is backward in school, slow 
in growth, or troubled with bad teeth, or 
some one who is in a run-down condition 
generally,’’ is gently led to the ‘‘potent 
food’’ whole grain wheat in its supreme 
nutritional effect.’’ 


Every boy endows his dog with all the 
virtues of the canine race. His parents 
see only a flea-bitten cur. The boy’s de- 


votion to his pal is matched by C. H. 
Woodward’s supreme faith in Whole 
Grain Wheat. But we are constrained to 
wonder if the use of every advertising 
device which ever pushed patent medicine 
into a temporary successs in stimulating 
the sale of a simple food, old as man him- 
self, is so much due to devotion to the 
product as to love of the profits which so 
easily and naturally flow Woodwardway 
through the sale of a whole wheat worth 
today on the Chicago market $1.86 a 
bushel, tinned and cooked at $41.66. 
Farmers often express amazement at the 
spread between the value of their crops 
on the farm and on the consumer’s table. 
No roe from a Potomae River shad ever 
eraced a caviar canape with a more ex- 
travagant appreciation of commercial 
values than wheat converted by the al- 
chemy of hot water into Whole Grain 
Wheat. 


And yet, in spite of the quackery em- 
ployed in exploiting it and the disgrace | 
it suffers in going to the consumer bur- 
dened with more scientific crimes than 
were ever committed by the advertising 
managers of Peruna, Liquozone and Piso’s 
Consumption Cure, Whole Grain Wheat 
is a wholesome, palatable food, quite suit- 
able for use by those who like that kind 
of food. Its virtues are mild ones, to be 
sure, but we point to them with pleasure, 
if not with pride, for it is from wheat, 
perhaps drawn from the same bin that the 
flour is milled, which, fortified with milk 
enriched with fats and sugars and vita- 
mized (if we may modestly borrow a word 
from the glossary of Woodward the 
Scientist) by yeast, in the form of white 
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bread, graces 25,000,000 American tables 
three times a day. 


Analysis of Breads 
And that its wonder-working elements 
may be correctly measured, we set them 
out beside those of a loaf of bread: 


The analytical work here reported was 
done by W. C. Luckow. 


“Whole Grain Wheat” “Milk Bread” 
Lot No. 6989 Lot No. A 
BR hater a ie ere Fale 69.90% 38.00% 
ARMA as tie car eh a'o,a!9 0.98% 1.61% 
PPO e wets 9159-0665 4.14% 8.61% 
BUY So cto cis oie ai 5 6:3 0.70% 3.20% 
Ve Le Oe eee 0.83% 0.22% 
Pires? OX. 1... ..- 5 23.45% 48.36% 
SAG ile eg wo cle o's! « 0.03% 0.12% 
Tas) Peahry ee een 0.29% 0.46% 


A study of these figures is interesting. 
Whole Grain Wheat eating is urged be- 
cause it is not a denatured food, yet the 
chemist’s report shows just four times as 
much lime in milk bread as in the ex- 
ploited whole wheat food. These lime 
figures are of special interest in view of 
the fact that Woodward, the pediatrician, 
in his analysis of Secretary Weeks’ state- 
ment that the nation suffers a yearly loss 
of $1,500,000,000 due to preventable dis- 
ease, points out that ‘‘Defective teeth 
demonstrate that some fundamental defi- 
ciency is being created by each living 
being.’’ It may be that Woodward, the 
dentist, is concerned over the lime con- 
tent of Whole Grain Wheat, for accord- 
ing to Sherman a growing child requires 
over a gram of lime a day. To secure 
that amount a child would have to eat 
more than eleven cans of Whole Grain 
Wheat a day. Only Woodward, the 
mathematician, can reconcile this fact 
with the label’s statement that one can 
will serve four people. 


The Protein Content 


The protein content is twice as high in 
the bread as in the wheat, the fat content 
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four and one-half times as great, the 
starch content twice as great, the phos- 
phate content half as high again. The 
only superiority of .figures shown by the 
Whole Grain Wheat is in the water con- 
tent, which is 69.90 per cent, as against 
38.00 per cent, the normal content of 
bread. 


With true charity we assume that the 
water which swells the normal moisture 
content of wheat as it may be bought at 
any feed store by any one who wants to 
join the chickens in their delight for 
cooked wheat, from 12.0 per cent to 69.90 
per cent, is not of that inferior type of 
water so aptly described as ‘“‘denatured’”’ 
by C. H. Woodward, the sanitarian, in his 
classic exposition of disease causation. 


But one cannot refrain from marveling 
at the magic by which 324 ounces of 
wheat, soaked in 714 ounces of undena- 
tured water, increases in value from 8/10 
of a cent to 1624 cents wholesale when 
placed in a tin ean and labeled “‘the con- 
tents of this can sufficient to serve four 
people.”’ 


Watered Wheat 


Surely it cannot be the water that en- 
hanees the value so enormously, for water 
at the kitchen tap,supposedly undenatured, 
though not guaranteed, as is the canned 
water in whole grain wheat, costs only 9 
cents a thousand gallons. This label must 
be the magic worker, for nothing has been 
added to the wheat berry nor taken away. 
Does it not say on the label: ‘‘ Whole 
Grain Wheat contains every mineral ele- 
ment in the wheat berry, including the 
vitamins ?”’ 

Nutrition authorities have in the course 
of many years of study of the science of 
nutrition established certain facts. They 
have, for instance, found that the human 
animal eats food, burns it in his body and 
metabolizes it into energy and muscle and 
bone. Food is the fuel which keeps the 
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home fires burning in every body. And 
it takes a certain amount of fuel to stoke 
the fires. For convenience sake the unit 
of fuel is estimated not in tons, like coal, 
or cords, like wood, but in calories. And 
all fuel, whether it is coal or wood, or 
Whole Grain Wheat, or milk, or bread, 
contains a definite number of calories to 
the pound. The fuel value of food is meas- 
ured by its caloric content. A pound of 
Whole Grain Wheat will furnish about 530 
calories or heat units. A pound loaf of 
bread will furnish from 1,100 to 1,200 calo- 
ries, more than twice as much. But a 
pound of bread costs 10 cents a pound 
retail, and a pound of Whole Grain Wheat 
costs 24.14 cents wholesale. 


Quackery in Claims 

It is obvious that whole grain wheat is 
not an inexpensive fuel, in spite of the 
fact that it ‘‘is just the Whole Grain of 
the Wheat,’’ to which ‘‘nothing has been 
added but water and salt and nothing 
taken away.’’ Woodward, the financier, 
knows how wheat plus water, plus ean, 
plus label, becomes worth more than 
$40 a bushel. We do not. Our analytical 
data throws no light on the subject. What 
will the rats tell us? 

The best way to determine the real 
worth of a food is to eat it. But human 
tastes differ. Some like Whole Grain 
Wheat, others do not. Rats, though, are 
pretty much alike; they live normal lives; 
they grow almost with mathematical pre- 
cision; they are the ideal animal with 
which to study the role of foods in nutri- 
tion. 


Prof. Shaw’s Report 

So in the Nutrition Laboratories of 
American Institute of Baking, Roscoe 
Hart Shaw is studying the real worth of 
many foods. And among these foods he 
has studied Whole Grain Wheat and 
whole milk bread. 

The laboratory report follows: 
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The feeding test was conducted in the 
conventional manner. Young rats were 
selected in their vigorous growing period 
and were confined in individual cages of 
the Osborne type. In addition to their 
diet there was always before them a sup- 
ply of clean drinking water The rats 
were under frequent observation during 
the test and were weighed at regular 
intervals, the weighing so obtained form- 
ing the points on the accompanying 
chart. 

The feeding test was designed to com- 
pare directly the nutritional value of 
whole grain wheat with 8 per cent milk 
bread, which corresponds to bread in 
which whole milk is the sole liquid in- 
gredient, and with our laboratory stock 
food, which consists of two parts, by 
weight, of dried bread erumbs and one 
part, by weight, of powdered whole milk. 
This stock food may be considered as 
bread supplemented with milk. 


In connection with another experiment, 
we had already carried out a feeding test 
with whole wheat purchased at a feed 
store. For the sake of comparison, growth 
curves of these animals are placed on the 
chart with the others. 


The Whole Grain Wheat was fed ac-_ 
cording to the directions on the ean; that 
is, aS soon as the can was opened, the 
contents were placed in a glass receptacle 
and kept in the refrigerator. It was never 
kept more than two days after being 
taken from the can. 


It will be noticed from the growth 
curves of the rats on Whole Grain Wheat 
and on ordinary wheat that they made no 
consistent gains. A slight fluctuation 
may be noted from point to point, but it 
may be concluded that the wheat did not 
supply all the elements required for 
growth. 


Male rat 492 started at 105 grams and 
died 77 days later weighing 110 grams. 
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Male rat 493 started at 111 grams and 
died 77 days later weighing 120 grams. 

Male rat 513 started at 104 grams and 
died 76 days later at 114 grams. 

Female rat 514 started at 118 grams, 
consistently lost for 110 days, when she 
weighed 84 grams. 

Female rats 515 and 516 maintained a 
fairly uniform weight for the same length 
of time. These last three rats are now 
apparently near death. 

Female rat 516 showed slight symp- 
toms of eye trouble. With this exception 
no special symptoms of deficiency diseases 
were noted except the roughness of the 
fur, anemic condition, and a general ap- 
pearance of being out of condition. 

It must be concluded from the above 
feeding test that Whole Grain Wheat lacks 
some of the essentials necessary for 
growth in young animals, being in this 
respect a far inferior food to milk bread. 

It may be inferred from this report 
that because the rats which served as the 
subjects in this investigation died a 
lingering death, Whole Grain Wheat 
killed them. No, no more than apples, or 
potatoes, or even butter killed the test ani- 
mals which found it impossible to live on 
those excellent foods. 

Broadly speaking, the rats starved to 
death because their foods were incom- 
plete, lacking in certain essentials which 
are necessary to proper nutrition. 

And human animals, fed on the same 
restricted diets, would go through the 
Same experience as the rats, and come to 
the same sad end. That’s the reason why 
our diversified diet of bread and milk and 
meat and fruits and vegetables is the best 
diet. It is the best because it is balanced, 
because the deficiencies of one food are 
made up in another, because our natural 
instinets, ranging through the variety of 
foods on the average American table, find 
these and put to use enough fat, enough 
starch, enough protein, enough minerals, 
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enough vitamins, enough roughage, to 
keep us normal, healthy, happy human 
beings. And for that part of the human 
family that is unnormal, unhealthy and 
unhappy, the science of medicine offers 
a genuine relief, not by drugging, nor by 
starving, not by strange diets, but by the 
rational regulation of the chemistry of 
the body after an intelligent diagnosis 
has determined the reason for the ills. 

No food manufacturer has a right to 
take his product out of its natural place 
in the ration and exploit it as a cure-all. 
No food is worth more than the measure 
of its ability to build the body, to furnish 
energy, to activate the body cells. 

By this appraisal, Whole Grain Wheat is 
as valuable a food as whole wheat cooked 
in water until it is soft—and no more. 


Wheat and Politicians 

In my opinion the best way for the 
farmer and the Department of Agriculture 
to help the flow of wheat off the farm is 
to do all they can to popularize baked 
products made from wheat flour. The 
politicians use the farmers’ troubles for 
ammunition. It would do them just as 
much good, and the wheat farmers much 
more, if they would drive some of these 
silly would-be reformers of the American 
diet out of the newspapers. The Institute 
is doing a great work. I hope you keep 


its lamps well trimmed and full of oil. 
—E. D. Strain, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Hopeful 

Please give us a score on two samples 
of our plain-top bread which we are send- 
ing by parcel post to-day. We are strong 
for quality, but fear there is room for im- 
provement in our product. We have two 
boys now studying at your school and 
hope when we get them back to make 
things move towards the highest possible 

srade of output. 
—Charles Grottendick, Fairmont, W. Va. 
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The Army’s Two-Cent Bread 


How this Famous Product is Baked without Expense charged against 
it for any Baker or Bakery Costs 


AKE it from the newspapers and 
‘ae this nation needs is bakeries 
like the army has. Yesterday it was 
Henry Ford’s Dearborn Independent that 
declared army bread at 2-cents a loaf and 
sold ‘‘at cost’’ was the finest example of 
social efficiency it could think of. This 
paper pilloried the baking industry by 
inference for not doing as well. 

Today it is the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. In a well-reasoned editorial the 
editor of the Monitor calls for army 
bakeries for all America because two- 
cent bread “‘at cost’’ suggests to the 
Editor that bakers are gouging the pub- 
lic and making it pay ‘‘all the traffic 
will bear.’’ 

What are the facts? Read the Moni- 
tor’s editorial and the letter below sent 
in reply to it. Here the real facts are 
brought out, and they suggest the enor- 
mous need for constant education of the 
public into the conditions of modern bread 
baking. 

Farmers are as ignorant as the Editor 
of the Monitor shows himself to be. And 
they need the contact that only educa- 
tional matter prepared by those who know 
our industry can give. Instead of army 
bread being ‘‘at cost’’ it here is shown 
that army bread is baked by a baker on an 
army salary, not a cent of which comes 
from the baked product, with help all of 
whom work for army pay, paid on another 
account than the bakery’s, while the 
bakery is furnished free, fully machined 
and fully manned, and stands on tax-free 
ground, relieved from all official super- 
vision and license fees. The ‘‘cost’’ in- 
volves only the car-load price of flour and 
is arrived at as an item in dividing the 
soldier’s ration money. Could the same 


story appear more different than it does 
in the Christian Science Monitor’s version 
and the version obtained at Army Head- 
quarters by the American Institute of 
Baking’s staff? 


The Editorial 


The Christian Science Monitor’s edi- 
torial reads: 

Uncounted thousands of city dwellers 
in the United Sates who were reared on 
farms and in villages no doubt remem- 
ber when the cost of a loaf of bread was 
so small that it was hardly considered. 
It was so small, in fact, that it was almost 
impossible to estimate it. Flour made 
from wheat grown on the farm, mixed 
with milk from the farm dairy, leavened 
by yeast from a jar always well filled, 
and baked by heat produced from wood 
which cost nothing but the labor neces- 
sary in preparing it, produced a tempting 
loaf whose total cost probably was not 
more than a cent. These same former 
farmers, or sons and daughters of farm- 
ers, together with their city neighbors, 
now pay their grocer or other dealer from 
10 to 15 cents for similar loaves, say from 
1000 to 1500 per cent more than the esti- 
mated original cost of the farm-produced 
loaf. 


Soon after bread prices were advanced 
during the war period, consumers gener- 
ally supposed that with the passing of 
the emergency the former price level 
would be established. Five cents was 
regarded as a fair charge for bread, it 
being assumed that the difference between 
that price and the actual cost of produc- 
tion would afford a reasonable profit for 
the baker and the middleman. But the 
former schedules have not been re-estab- 
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lished. It seems difficult, once a com- 
modity has been advanced, to restore it 
to its original economic status. It is 
realized, of course, that the overhead cost 
of production and distribution has been 
ereatly increased. But the fact remains 
that the price of bread is not fixed upon 
the basis of its cost so much as by what 
‘can be obtained for it. 

It seems that at commissaries and sup- 
ply depots operated by the Government, 
where those employed in strictly govern- 
mental activities are allowed the privi- 
lege of purchasing food and some other 
commodities at cost, bread is sold at a 
uniform rate of two cents a loaf. Esti- 
mating this as actual cost, the margin 
left to the commercial baker and retailer 
represents, on a twelve-cent loaf, 600%. 

The way out for those who object to 
paying this seemingly large tribute is 
easily found. The remedy would be for 
them to establish their own private bak- 
eries and to make their own loaves. But 
that is hardly the point. Modern apart- 
ment houses, or at least many of them, 
are not adapted to what is called ‘‘heavy’’ 
housekeeping. And besides all this, the 
tendency is away from that sort of thing. 
It may actually be as economical, in a 
small family, to buy bread at the high 
prices charged as to attempt to make it 
at home. What should be considered is 
the apparent unreasonableness of the 
price charged. It is not enough to defend 
it upon the ground that the people would 
rather pay it than to go without bread. 
The fact to be established is as to whether 
or not a margin of 600 per cent between 
sost and selling price is too high. 


The Answer 
In reply the following was sent to the 
Monitor: 


The Editor, 
The Christian Science Monitor: 


One of the most interesting editorials 
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that has come to my desk for a long time 
is yours of March 24, based on the price 
of a loaf of bread. It is well reasoned, 
as you look from the consumer’s table 
back towards the source of your loaf of 
bread. I take it that in all fairness I, 
who am looking forward from the source 
of modern loaves of bread towards the 
consumer’s table, may write you in good 
will and fellowship about your statements 
of facts and conclusions. 


If I may, then, without anger or resent- 
ment against statements that it is hard 
to remain patient with, unless humor 
comes with its saving laugh, I would 
like to take up the matter of that 2-cent 
army bread. 


You picture folks who are enabled to 
buy food at cost in army camps as obtain- 
ing bread for 2 cents a loaf. And from 
this you argue that the commercial baker 
must be gouging. And from this you 
argue that the answer, apparently, is 
private baking concerns or some kind of 
baking concerns that take the control of 
price away from folks who seem to be 
driving for all they can get—and letting 
what the traffic will bear make the price. 


If you were only on the inside, so much 
would be visible that is not. But let us 
take this army bread episode. Thousands - 
of lay writers have taken up that point 
and have expressed conclusions just like 
yours. So you are not alone by any 
means. The industry has grown slowly 
and steadily—much more slowly until 
the past few years than its sister indus- 
tries—under a constant drum-fire of 
writing like this. 

To bring your point out very clearly 
may I repeat that you state that ‘‘estimat- 
ing this (the 2 cents charged as cost price 
for bread at army cantonments) as the 
actual cost, the margin left to the com- 
mercial baker represents on a 12-cent 
loaf, 600 per cent. The way out for those 
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paying this seemingly large tribute is 
easily found.’’ 

Now, from my own desk in the head- 
quarters of America’s baking industry, 
may I tell you that dozens and scores of 
investigators have started right at that 
point and have ended up with investiga- 
tions that revealed bakery profits of 
never so much as 1 cent per pound? 


The State of Wisconsin started out 
boldly to find bakery pillage—and found 
the profits to be from % to % cent per 
pound on bread, with a single exception 
where the baker had a profit of nearly 
1 cent. 


Now let us check this back to that army 
situation. In Chicago is the chief flour 
buying center for the Army and also the 
School of Subsistence where the books are 
kept on army costs. Major Robert Little- 
john, a remarkably intelligent and alert 
officer, is in command. At the American 
Institute of Baking, where I am writing 
this, is a School of Baking. Our instruc- 
tors frequently lecture at the Army 
School and the Army lecturers frequently 
lecture at ours. 


At one such joint meeting I submitted 
to Major Littlejohn this statement of 


yours. It was then made by Henry 
Ford’s Dearborn Independent. Major 
Littlejohn made an explanation that 


ought to appeal to all fair-minded and 
reasonable people. It ran like this: 


‘‘In the army we have many accounts. 
One of them is for flour. Others are for 
lumber. Others are for paint and iron- 
work. We have to divide the factors of 
the soldier’s ration according to the total 
amount of cash allowed per day for 
ration. In the system of book-keeping 
that brings the cost of bread out at 2 
cents per loaf, nothing whatever is counted 
but the car-load price of the flour enter- 
ing it and the little bit of yeast used. 
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We pay cash out for the flour and check 
this off to the soldier to whom we issue 
that flour, as baked bread to balance the 
ration fund. 


‘‘Now as to the bakery in which it is 
baked, that is on tax-free ground. It is 


built by the quartermaster and kept up by 


him. Not a cent out of the value of the 
loaf as we rate it goes into bakery costs 
or overheads. The quartermaster is al- 
ways on call to repair, paint, enlarge, or 
rebuild the plant. And the cost goes to 
other funds entirely. 


‘“‘It is the same with personnel. We do 
not hire any service chargeable to the 
bakery. The hired hands are soldiers. 
They work for their pay as soldiers. And 
the guard house is there for them if they 
do not do all that they are ordered. If 
one gets sick the enlisted personnel gives 
us another.’ 


It is needless to add more. The bene- 
ficiaries of the army bread price do not 
earry the sustaining costs of baking and 
delivering bread. Under similar condi- 
tions the baker would be baking bread in 
a way that violates all American methods. 
The state and city would provide land tax 
free and delivery wagons price free. They 
would build and provide bakeries and 
equip them, instead of sending around a 
young army of license collectors, labor 
inspectors, sanitary inspectors, and what 
not to get free board, among other things, 
off industry. The baker would have noth- 
ing to do but to count the loaves as made 
and draw his salary from a publie fund 
outside the shop. 


So you see the ‘‘obvious way out’’ is 
not so easy when you come to get the 
true measure of the picture. 

Very truly, 
I. K. RUSSELL, 
Editor, Baking Technology. 
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Children and the Bread of Life 


Organized Baking Industry May Find Big Role to Play 
in Child Welfare Work 


HE world’s chief asset is the chil- 

dren of today. As they grow and 
learn and take their places as worthy 
citizens, a better world is made and the 
heritage of those who come after us will 
be enriched. These children around us, 
the 20,000,000 of them who are still sleep- 
ing in their mothers’ arms, or who in our 
schools are acquiring the means with 
which they will shape their future, are 
the raw materials from which society is 
being built. Not so much material is 
spoiled in the making as in earlier years. 
We have learned how efficiency profits 
us in our shops and we are more careful 


in the shaping of our children. There is 
not so much raw material, it is true. The 
birth rate is steadily going down. But 


the babies who come to us are not wasted 
by neglect or sacrificed on the altars of 
ignorance so much as formerly. At least 
the infant death rate is steadily going 
down and year by year more infants come 
unseathed through the perils of birth and 
babyhood. 


Just how does the baby interest the 
baker except as he comes bringing joy 
into the family? And where does the 
baking industry find a common interest 
with American Child Health Association 
in saving babies and in protecting them 
in their adolescent years? Of course, 
every one wants to help the baby, and as 
May Day comes as the peak day in the 
Association’s year-long work for happier 
childhood there will be no unwilling hands 
among the bakers, but the questions ‘‘ Why 
May Day?’’ and ‘‘How may I help to 
make it mean more to the children?’’ do 
demand an answer. 

When Herbert Hoover closed his work 


overseas, the greatest humanitarian work 
of all ages, by which he saved the lives 
of millions of children whom a cruel and 
uncivilized war had denied the right to 
happiness and even to life itself, he 
brought home with him the best machine 
for organized charity ever built. It was 
made up of the men and women who had 
done such noble work in devastated 
Europe and who had spent with com- 
plete efficiency $700,000,000, contributed 
by our people, in saving the children who 
were the only hope of a new Europe. 
‘‘How,’’ asked Mr. Hoover, ‘‘can the ex- 
perience of these trained workers better 
be turned to account than by organizing 
in our own country a national movement 
for Child Health and through it using the 
lessons of our European work in build- 
ing a finer citizenship for ourselves?’’ 


Of course, there was but one answer. 
The Association was organized, with Her- 
bert Hoover as its President. And under 
its skilled leadership and with the help of 
its efficient departments, child health work 
is making rapid progress. The Associa- 
tion aspires to no leadership save as it 
can serve the more efficiently. It leaves 
to state and city health departments and 
to organized effort everywhere the carry- 
ing on of all constructive movements 
which in any way help the child. But 
its special effort, aside from the systema- 
tie researches which are constantly under 
way, finds expression this spring in the 
May Day Festival. 


In the working out of the program 
every child lover had his part to do; 
every organization, its program to carry 
out, every industry which in any way 
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touches the child, its opportunity to con- 
tribute. 


The Baker’s Interest 


And no industry is more interested in 
children than the baker’s. Children need 
bread. The baker through his products 
may contribute much to their sturdy 
erowth. Milk, grain products, vegetables 
and fruits form the chief part of their 
diet. The baker’s perfected loaf of milk 
and flour, together with vegetables and 
fruits, is a big factor in developing the 
child’s body. It provides a large part of 
the energy for active, happy children in 
an economical form. His responsibility 
to the children is great. And his appre- 
ciation of that responsibility measures his 
right to recognition as the leader among 
the servants of mankind. 


May Day is almost here. How can the 
baker take a real part in observing it? 
Here is the thought of American Child 
Health Association : 


The baker can help us by: 
(1) 


Offering his services and his support 
to the local committees who are plan- 
ning May Day programs. 

(2) Decorating his windows and pla- 
earding his wagons with anything 
that is significant in relation to 


child health. 

Inserting in bread packages leaflets 
and other material which tells the 
mother how to care for her child. 
Making for May Day bread with 
100% milk in the formula and 
through educational advertising ex- 
plaining the need of children for a 
well-rounded diet, rich in milk, in 
fruits, in vegetables, in cereals. 
Applying to Mrs. Aida de Acosta 
Root, Director, Division of Publica- 
tion and Promotion, American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York City, for educa- 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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tional material to be used in cele- 
brating May Day. 


(6) Arranging, through suitable meth- 
ods, for distributing informative 
material prepared by the Associa- 
tion and available throughout the 


year. 


Here is a program for every baker to 
make his own. By taking an active part 
in it he will do a splendid service to 
children everywhere and he will hold up 
the hands of the thousands who are work- 
ing to make this old world easier to enter 
and happier to live in. 


Concerning the Institute 


I WoULp like to have several hundred 
copies of Baking Technology for Febru- 
ary 15, to distribute to bakers. I would 
like to give every baker I come in contact 
with a chance to read what W. E. Doty 
there says about the Institute. Reading 
that article should take the conceit out 
of a great many bakers and cause them 
to see in the Institute the hope of their 
Industry. Doty had had as much experi- 
ence as any baker could get in the shop, 
yet he found the ‘course of enormous 
value to him. And so it would be to 
every baker who has not had it. If the 
day comes when we have only intelli- 
gent bakers, then they will not be so 
ready to blame the flour when they have 
not found its correct fermentation period. 


—S. I. Bagwell, Salina, Kansas. 


We learn from Mr. Robert Whymper 
of his very interesting visit to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, and especially to 
its school. We have been very interested 
to read his letter describing your many 
excellent activities. 


—H. G. Freeman, British Arkady Co., 
Skerton Road, Old Trafford, 
Manchester, England, 
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For a Larger Use of Bread 
How Baking Industry by United Efforts Can Drive Home Value of their Pro- 
duct in the Diet 
By Dr. H. E. BARNarp* 


Director, American Institute of Baking 


HE basic laws of economics apply 

to the baking industry just as defin- 
itely as to every other industry. The 
fact that Smith has a family to support, 
and by inheritance or chance is doing it 
by baking, but lightly touches the inter- 
est of society in Smith the baker. Soci- 
ety’s interest in Smith is selfish. Society 
hungers and Smith happens to be able to 
satisfy Nature’s demand for food. By 
this fact he becomes a servant of society 
and earns his reward. It may consist 
in the support of a single family. It may 
be so generous as to lay at Smith’s door 
great riches and high honors. The return 
will be a definite measure of Smith’s ser- 
vice. 

The success of the 30,000 units which 
constitute the producing end of the bak- 
ing industry must depend on the ability 
of each of these units to render service 
by the production of better and more 
desirable food in his shop than can else- 
where be obtained. 

The progress of the industry as a whole 
will inevitably be marked by the contribu- 
tion of all of its units to the better ser- 
vice of mankind. 

There are, then, thirty thousand reasons 
why the baking industry cannot advance 
more rapidly towards the top of the list 
of important food industries. And there 
are thirty thousand reasons why it should 
fairly leap to the very front. 

Every coming together of bakers in 
city, state or group state conferences is 
a sifting process as natural as the weed- 


*In an address at the Miami Convention of 
Southern Bakers Association. 


ing-out methods Mother Nature has em- 
ployed since the beginnings of time in 
eliminating the unfit and creating a finer 
product. 

How many of all the thousands of 
bakers in business today will be in busi- 
ness ten years from now? Every baker 
is asking himself that question. It is al- 
ways the uppermost thought in the minds 
of those bakers who doubt their ability 
to give full service and their right to 
demand adequate compensation for that 
service. Of course the answer is an easy 
one. The baker who has a right to suc- 
cess will win it. In the sifting he will 
stay above the meshes. These who fall 
through by their very dissolution con- 
tribute to the growth of the survivors. 
It is the old, old story which is told in 
every forest and every garden. The 
flowers which wither and the trees which 
fall enrich the ground from which the 
finer specimens get added strength. 

But the human family recognizes laws 
which are less ruthless than these, and 
in the course of countless generations has 
evolved a system of relationship which 
make it possible for those units of society 
who are denied special privileges and 
opportunities, to live and grow and earn 
the help and assistance of their fortunate 
fellows. Such conventions and confer- 
ences as those which have been held in 
every section of the country in the past 
year are the protective measures by which 
bakers are banding themselves together 
for mutual help and greater individual 
opportunities. 

The law of the survival of the fittest 
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and the basic observation that God helps 
those who help themselves are not in con- 
flict. Rather they set out the fundamental 
difference between man, the human, think- 
ing creature and those other forms of 
life which Nature cherishes. 


How the War Helped 

Time and again I have heard it said 
that it took a war to brnig the bakers 
together for protection and that when 
easy prosperity took the place of stern 
necessity the industry drifted back to its 
old condition of self-sufficiency and com- 
placency. It may be that there is some 
tendency to that reacting influence. It is 
but natural that the longing for the nor- 
mal, the comfortable state of before the 
war days, should follow the rigid rules 
of a regulated industry and slip back 
into the easy, individualistic attitude 
which has always marked the simple 
craftsman. But the backward swing of 
the pendulum has not carried the baker 
nearly as far as it has many other ele- 
ments of society. The lessons of war 
days were too well learned to be soon for- 
gotten and the advantages of many of 
the regulations were too keenly appre- 
ciated to be lightly laid aside. 

For out of those close-formed contacts 
made in 1917 and 1918 came the realization 
that the business of making the cereal 
foods is not a craft but a manufacturing 
industry and that industry is entitled to 
high appreciation by those whom it so 
splendidly serves. 

And so it is that today we find the 
baking industry knit into unit organiza- 
tions, which with a more definite purpose 
than has ever before moulded their ac- 
tions, are concentrating their efforts on 
a single end, the consumption of more 
baked goods. Of course there are always 
side roads running off from the highway. 
Clouds obscure the clearest visions. At- 
tention is often distracted from the major 
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project by little and local disturbances. 
But it is at length recognized by the 
thinking and far-seeing baker that his 
success and his future depend on his 
ability to make and send into consump- 
tion, unwise regulation, unsound criti- 
products. Besides this purpose all such 
annoying conditions as unfair competi- 
tion, unwise regulation, unsound ecriti- 
cism, become little and ineffective. For 
every step forward toward a larger and 
more stable market discounts the import- 
ance of the vexations which were met 
along the way. 


Our Central Purpose 

And now it is time we analyzed our 
industry and took stock of our assets. 
What are they worth in terms of ability 
to progress? How strong are we as a 
fighting force? What resistance can we 
offer against attack? What means can 
we best employ to extend our empire and 
hold secure our position as the leading 
food industry ? 

It is indeed fortunate that in the report 
of the census of the baking industry 
which has recently been published we have 
the first true appraisal of the work we 
are doing. 

That report may have shocked the com- 
placency of some bakers who had reached 
the impression that there were no more 
worlds for them to conquer. It may in- 
deed have struck a note of discourage- 
ment in the seale of progress. But those 
who carefully analyze the report will find 
it a cause for genuine pleasure. If, as 
we must believe, the baking industry is 
now baking but one-third of the flour 
consumed in this country, the field still 
unoccupied is far greater than we thought. 

It is as if a new continent had been 
discovered, ready to be occupied by those 
who have the ability to enter and serve 
it. How much more than one-third of 
the flour we consume will be manufactured 
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into food by bakers instead of by women 
in the home ten years from now will be 
determined by you who have so great an 
unoccupied market in the South, and by 
your fellow bakers everywhere who are 
still serving fractions of the consuming 
public instead of the whole number. 

And whether each member of our great 
family eats a barrel of flour per year or 
a barrel and a tenth will depend on the 
help you give the effort to educate him 
to a better appreciation of the fact that 
of all the foods, bread is the best in nu- 
tritional value, cheapest in actual cost and 
most suitable for constant use, at every 
meal by every one seated around our 
common dining table. 


Barrels per Year 


The investigators who collected the in- 
formation on which the kensus report 
was made visited or secured data from 
18,739 bakeries. 


Their figures classify them as follows: 


Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers 167 
Bakers 18,572 


Estimates which cannot be checked 
show some 35,000 bakers to be engaged 
in handling baked goods commercially. 
But the census figures show that the 
18,572 bakeries studied produced in 1923 
76.5 per cent of the total volume of baked 
goods manufactured. 

Among the unlisted bakeries there are 
no doubt many plants which are doing 
a good business but which in some way 
were omitted from the census. But for 
all practical purposes we can assume that 
20,000 bakeries are producing the baked 
goods of the country. And so in our 
efforts to build a compact, well organized, 
efficient industry we can safely direct 
our attention to the twenty thousand and 
hope that another census will find some 
of the fifteen thousand unaccounted for 
coming along the road. 
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How many of these twenty thousand 
bakers who are listed by Washington 
belong to some progressive association, 
some organization which has real con- 
cern for the building of the industry? 
We need not here include the groups who 
belong to labor unions or who come 
together solely because of personal bene- 
fits gained by cooperative buying or uni- 
fied action. 

We have listed at our offices the names 
of 95 bakers associations. In the last 
year we have through special letters and 
personal inquiries made definite contacts 
with 45 secretaries or presidents of these 
95 associations. The membership of 
these associations is approximately 3,821. 
Sixteen of the groups are state associa- 
tions, 21 are city groups and 11 are group 
state associations. So far as we can deter- 
mine, five secretaries give their full time 
to the work of their associations and are 
presumably adequately paid for their 
services. Six are part time workers whose 
chief efforts are concerned with the hold- 
ing of conferences and annual conven- 
tions. Thirty-four secretaries are chosen 
at annual conventions and serve as best 
they can without compensation other than 
the satisfaction they get from helpful 
efforts. Several secretaries should be 
classed as business agents for their work 
is chiefly given to the handling of labor 
matters, the employment of men and the 
settlement of local and minor problems 
of personnel and competitive conditions. 
This, then is the picture of the baking 
industry. 

A group of 35,000 producers, of which 
20,000 listed bakers make 75 per cent of 
the total output, using some 35,000,000 
barrels of flour yearly and supplying 10 
per cent of the total food consumed by 
110,000,000 people. Behind them stand 
8,000 millers, who grind 120,000,000 bar- 
rels of flour yearly, exporting 10,000,000 
barrels and selling 75,000,000 to house- 
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wives or other users than bakers. A group 


of bakery equipment manufacturers who 


supply the machinery used in the com- 
mercial shop, the bakery supply houses 
and all the diversified interests which 
manufacture sugars, shortenings, milks, 
malt syrups, ete.; the yeast companies 
which so closely reach the baker, and the 
large group who also serve the baker 
with paper for wrapping, transportation 
facilities, advertising, fuel, the long line 
of servants to the baker which stretches 
from his shop back to the wheat fields. 


Various Associations 
Every single link in this long chain of 
effort is directly and intimately con- 
cerned in placing more bread in the diet. 
Most of the units have a special interest 
in doing this through the baker. Even 
the miller, who in past years has been 
most interested in his kitchen customer, 
now appreciates the fact that his future 

market will be the bake shop. 


So instead of thinking of our industry 
in terms of the man who makes and sells 
the final product, we should expand our 
boundaries and count as components all 
of these other servants of mankind, these 
partners of the baker in the production 
of bread. 


And as has long been the ease in other 
industries, these allied trades are more 
compactly organized, more alert, closer 
in touch with most of his economie prob- 
lems, than the baker himself. If in past 
years the men of the Allied Trades have 
too often been salesmen to the baker in- 
stead of partners in the service of bread 
consumers, that condition fortunately 
does not hold so true today. We can then 
count every active, aggressive member of 
the Allied Trades group an efficient mem- 
ber of the organization which must be 
perfected if we are to dignify and deve- 
lop the baking industry and so increase 
the measure of its public service. 
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Our effective forces then are today 
about as follows: 
One national association of some 700 mem- 
bers, operating over 3,000 ovens. 


One national association of some 4,500 retail 
bakers. 

Four group state, 16 state and 21 city or- 
ganizations; some fifty other bakers’ organi- 
zations which do not function at all or so 
casually as to be of little value to the industry 
as a whole. 


An active association of bakery equipment 
manufacturers, well officered and financed; a 
large group of allied tradesmen, still a bit in 
doubt as to just how they can best serve, but 
worthy to be counted as active workers; a 
compact group of bakery supply houses; a 
national association of millers, purposeful, pro- 
gressive, efficient, serving its membership and 
through its units the bakers it supplies with 
flour and every consumer of bread. 


To this group of organized, officered, 
equipped workers should be added the 
powerful forees of the yeast companies, 
who far more than the baker himself have 
worked for his advancement; of the great 
milling companies, who carry the baker’s 
message through national advertising to 
millions of homes, and of all the agencies 
who in the development of their own 
business have stressed the value of bread 
as the basic food. 


Our Potential Power 


This group of diversified interests looks 
powerful. It is powerful—potentially. 
Each unit, in building for its own ad- 
vancement, contributes something to the 
common cause of increased consumption. 
But it has never yet worked for one 
definite end. Some of the units supported 
the work of the Wheat Council when two 
years ago a campaign to ‘‘Eat More 
Wheat’’ was projected for the relief of 
the farmer and the help of the baker 
working for increased consumption. 


Definite progress was made in the 
Toast campaign. The contacts developed 
through this work are still strong; the 
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results in many cities where the campaign 
was efficiently handled, as in Pittsburgh, 
were definite and enduring. 

The drives for coordinated advertising 
through which all manufacturers of foods 
which enter into consumption with bread 
seek to utilize the appetite appeal in stim- 
ulating increased consumption of bread 
and meat, bread and butter, bread and 
milk, bread and jam, bread and cheese, 
have been most successful. In the past 
year the baking industry in all of its 
branches has seen many millions of dol- 
lars worth of bread advertising posted on 
the bill boards, shown in the ear signs, 
printed in papers and magazines, dis- 
played in the groceries, which did not 
cost baker, miller or supply man a penny. 
And this form of advertising of bread— 
perhaps the most effective form yet de- 
vised—will continue to stimulate increased 
bread consumption. 


Coordinated Advertising 

At American Institute of Baking we 
have made really remarkable progress 
with some of our efforts. There is no 
longer any doubt as to the place the 
baking industry holds in the scientific 
world; it is recognized everywhere as the 
most important food industry. Its suc- 
cess in organizing its efforts in education, 
in research, in science, through the Insti- 
tute, places it above all other industries 
in far-sightedness and constructive ability. 
And at length, after years of fruitless pro- 
testation, after generations of millers and 
of bakers have labored to break down the 
opposition to white bread, through the 
work of the Nutrition Department of the 
Institute, as yet hardly three years old, 
the leaders of nutritional ‘thought are 
now accepting our statements and agree- 
ing with our belief that the modern loaf 
of bread is the best balanced food, the 
basic food, the most desirable food for 
all members of the human family. 
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At the Trade Promotion Conference 


held at the Institute in February, more — 


than 100 of the most active sales-mana- 
gers of the baking industry spent two 
days discussing their problems of getting 
bread into consumption. The census 
reports, coming in the first day of the 
Conference and showing that the baking 
industry was not using 60,000,000 barrels 
of flour annually, but probably 35,000,000, 
did not discourage the Conference. It 
stimulated it. It set a new and larger 
goal to be won. Out of the discussions 
came the conviction that the individual 
baker could never hope to win a larger 
market except by taking business away 
from some competitor, unless he educated 
his customers to a greater appreciation 
of the value of bread in the diet. And 
the belief that the chief obstruction in 
the path of progress was inferior quality 
of bakers’ goods was badly disturbed by 
the definite data on the work of the 
National Dairy Council, the great organi- 
zation of the dairy interests. Their fig- 
ures showed that while creamery butter 
has long been recognized as a product of 
finest quality, and while market milk has 
for many years been of superior quality, 
these facts did not increase their con- 
sumption. But when every unit of the 
great industry, retail milk dealers, butter 
and cheese dealers and manuafcturers, and 
all their collateral and allied trades 
groups, entered the campaign organized 
by the National Council, raised the money, 
enlisted the bankers, and under central- 
ized leadership started toward the goal 
of increased consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts, they produced definite results. 

In 1921 the consumption of butter be- 
gan to climb back to pre-war levels, and 
in 1924 it reached the average consump- 
tion of 17.1 Ibs. per capita. In 1917 the 
average consumption of milk was 42.4 
lbs. per capita; 1923, 538 Ibs.—a definite 
gain of 29.0%; and in Philadelphia when 
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an intensified educational campaign was 
made, the increase in milk consumption 
was over 50 per cent. And those in- 
creases were not spasmodic—they were 
permanent. People are using more but- 
ter and milk because they know they 
should. 


How Butter Men Worked 


This increased consumption was not 
due to better products. It came when the 
consumer was taught why he should eat 
more butter and drink more milk, and 
how he could introduce larger quantities 
into his diet. And the trade promotion 
conference saw that exactly the same 
problem had to be worked out by the 
baking industry. Quality is a most vital 
need. Perhaps poor bread, poor eake, 
poor pie is the largest single deterrant 
factor to increased consumption. But 
quality is not the predominant need. 
Quality is essential to increased consump- 
tion. But improved quality will not alone 
increase consumption. And one definite 
program for increased consumption was 
offered the conference—tentatively, it is 
true, but those who heard Alex. Osborne’s 
plan for putting a fourth meal in the 
American dietary were thrilled by its 
potentiality. The idea is not new. We 
have often pointed out its possibilities 
and hoped some definite plan might be 
worked out for its accomplishment. 


Definite Projects 

Here then is a definite project. Let us 
line it up alongside of other plans we 
are developing : 

1. The fourth meal. 
Make toast your breakfast food. 
The sandwich shop lunch service. 
Bread, the ‘‘earrier’’ food. 
Bread, the milk bottle of the race. 
Cake, the sweet for children. 
Pie with every meal. 

This is a short list, but every one of 
the projects, if successfully carried out, 
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will open for the baker and his allies 
new markets and bring definite increase 
in business. 

Mr. Osborn has offered a tentative plan 


for carrying ‘‘the fourth meal’’ cam- 
paign. It is a good plan. It will be 
productive. But he cannot execute it. 


Generals do not win battles. The men in 
the trenches, the common soldiers, backed 
by organization behind the lines, win bat- 
tles. 

How ean you, a baker in Florida, or 
Georgia, or Tennessee, put a fourth meal 
into the dietary? How can you convince 
the children of your town and _ their 
mothers that they should eat less candy 
and more cake? How ean you secure the 
cooperation of the packing industry in 
advertising the virtues of bread and 
meat, or of the butter and cheese mer- 
chants in stimulating the eating of more 
bread and butter and bread and cheese 
sandwiches? How can you increase the 
sale of toasters, that your bread may be 
made the breakfast food instead of corn 
meal mush? 


A Tentative Plan 

May I tell you how you ean do these 
things? May I present for your considera- 
tion a plan of organization which will 
function in your interests and which will 
increase the consumption of your prod- 
ucts? This is the plan—it is tentative 
today, but it is the process of develop- 
ment, and with your assistance we hope 
to present it in a workable form when the 
baking industry gathers at the Inter- 
national Exposition at Buffalo in Sep- 
tember. 


The campaign will be carried out by 
bakers and their allies working as units 
in their home towns. It will not be done 
for them by the milling industry, by the 
yeast manufacturers, or by American 
Bakers Association. The organization 
will be built from the bottom up, not 
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from the top down. The campaign will 
be organized and its development directed 
from a single headquarters. But every 
unit will preserve its freedom of action, 
tho’ synchronizing and harmonizing its 
work to the general plan. 

A few years ago we hoped we were 
working for the whole industry when 
American Bakers Association set up its 
high standards of sanitation, subscribed 
to a code of ethics and developed a plan 
of certification for membership plants. 
The theory was sound and the objectives 
were desirable, but the plan proved im- 
practicable. It was built wrong side up. 
It ereated a great organization at the 
top but failed to reach down to the baker 
in his one oven shop. It was all general 
staff and no private soldiers. 


Education the Slogan 

The ideals then set up still obtain. 
The vision of the men who drafted the 
plan is undimmed. And they will see 
the fruition of their hopes for a great 
industry for service. But just as our 
national organization will grow and ren- 
der maximum service, only as its unit 
parts, the city and state organizations, 
grow strong and prosper, so these funda- 
mental movements will develop only as 
they interest and enlist the support of 
the indviidual baker. 

And so today American Bakers Asso- 
ciation sees its work ahead as that of 
educating both baker and consumer to 
a finer appreciation of the high value of 
the service of those who make our most 
essential food; as the elevation of the 
baking craft into its deserved position as 
the most important food industry; as the 
educator of the physician and dentist to 
a full appreciation of the modern loaf 
of baker’s bread; as the leader in the 
movements which will stabilize the indus- 
try and secure for it broader and per- 
manent markets. 
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Its work is based on the laws of sound 
economics. It offers no panaceas to dis- 
tressed members. It will never resist the 
development of movements which will 
benefit people, for it knows that in the 
long run those conditions which best serve 
mankind will also best serve our industry. 
The one purpose of American Bakers 
Association and of the Institute is to serve 
as best it may in the work of building a 
better, more virile race, through the pro- 
duction of its fundamental food. 


Our Bread Story 


Tue story of bread’s place among the 
multitudes of food was shown in exhibit 
form at the All Community Health Pa- 
geant, at Chicago, March 13 and 14. Prof. 
Roscoe H. Shaw, in charge of nutritional 
feeding experiments at the American In- 
stitute, set up a series of cages showing 
test animals in all phases of growth and 
development. White albino rats were 
used. The failures of the species were two 
mouse-sized rats who had only received 
water-mixed bread. The super-sized ani- 
mals at the other end of the story were 
two over-developed albinos who had re- 
ceived bread mixed with whole milk and 
in addition all the milk they could drink. 


The exhibit showed that the animals 
grew in size in direct responsiveness to 
the diet. Bread mixed half with water 
and half with milk produced animals cap- 
able of slight growth only while normal- 
sized animals were the result of a diet of 
whole milk bread. Liquid milk in addi- 
tion to the whole-milk bread produced the 
super-sized families. Prof. Shaw was 
kept busy during the exhibit explaining 
to interested visitors how the baking in- 
dustry was using this data to build up 
modern bread as ‘‘health insurance’’ for 
city children who are likely to eat too 
small a variety of foods to be completely 
fed. 
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Telling Milk’s Story, 


Tue Evaporated Milk Association is 
one of many associations that now realize 
they have a story to tell and ought to be 
about the task of telling it. The drives 
to acquaint the people as a whole with 
the story of what their industries mean to 
them are likely to be the next great, out- 
standing development of the industrial 
world. The baking industry is consider- 
ing many plans that will be submitted at 
Buffalo. In the meantime, here is what the 
Evaporated Milk Association is doing, as 
we learn from Agnes Olson, of the asso- 
ciation’s educational department: 


There are 2,200 teachers, in thirty dif- 
ferent states, who have been furnished 
educational material by the Evaporated 
Milk Association. This material is used 
not only in Home Economies classes, but 
in civies, physiology, agriculture and 
geography classes as well. 


The Association is developing this edu- 
cational work further. As a step toward 
a broader program, two projects have 
been undertaken at the University of Chi- 
cago. Under the direction of Doctor Kath- 
erine Blunt, head of the Department of 
Home Economies, recipes are being tested 
to develop those which give most satis- 
factory uses of evaported milk in all types 
of cooking. To advance the nutritive field 
for evaporated milk, a study in mineral re- 
tention is being made upon children and 
grownups. In the Department of Physi- 
ological Chemistry, under the direction 
of Dr. E. O. Jordan, a fellowship has been 
established to study the effect of the 
process of preparing evaporated milk on 
the vitamin content of the finished prod- 
uct. 

Specially prepared charts illustrate the 
scientific production of evaporated milk. 
Indirectly they show why evaporated milk 
is available and generally used in every 
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town and city, from the smallest to the 
largest. 


By preparing material for use in 
schools, the teachers are provided with 
aids to make their teaching live and prac- 
tical Aecquainting future home-makers 
and providers with interesting and up-to- 
date facts about an idustry whose produe- 
tion in 1924 was valued at $135,000,000, is 
the correct method of telling the true 
story of this wholesome product. 


Handling Men 


As an aid to handling my men, I al- 
ways like to know about their home con- 
ditions—whether they are married, 
whether they are buying homes, if they 
have children, and what their hobbies 
are. If an employee has a hobby I know 
about I ask him the latest news. Good 
will counts for so much more in discipline 
than harshness. I have seen employees 
go to pieces and on making friendly in- 
quiries have found conditions at home 
that have upset them. If there is sickness 
I head a paper among the boys to pull 
things through. If the man is merely 
tired out and run down I tell him to take 
a little time off with pay. After all there 
is a heap more in business than dollars 
and cents. You stand by your men in a 
pinch and most of them will stand by you 
in an emergency. I have found it work- 
ing out as a rule that the composite loy- 
alty of an organization’s men is in exact 
proportion to the degree of sympathy and 
help extended to employees in time of 


trouble. 
—“‘The Old Boss,” in the Grocers Bulletin. 


You are certainly performing a great 
public service in studying ways and means 
to improve such an important food as 


bread. 
—Eugene L. Fisk, Life Extention Institute. 
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Hearts, Hands and Machines 


Not without Its Cost in Heartburnings has the Machine Era 
Effaced Hand Work in Baking 


OES anybody but a poet and a 

baker know that men could get 
as fine a thrill out of moulding a splendid 
loaf of bread by hand, and passing that 
loaf out over the counter to an eager cus- 
tomer, as a poet could get out of finely 
Shaping English words? 

There are bakers of that kind. Many 
of them. In Montreal, when the first mix- 
ing machine was installed, a baker quit 
the employment of Dent Harrison. He 
said he couldn’t bear to see a machine 
kneading the dough. That had been his 
task all his life. He had come to love the 
feel of it. 

Later that baker came back. He wanted 
a job. He was growing older, and lifting 
the heavy batches of bread was wearing 
him out. He was willing to surrender to 
the machines now. 

In Butte, Montana, again, the writer 
was driving up a hill in company with 
Jacob Osenberg, the largest baker of 
Butte. An old man passed and waved 
his hand. Osenberg explained. The old 
man was the first baker of Butte. But 
he had come to love the feel of the dough 
and when his friends urged him to sur- 
render to the machine era he replied, ‘‘ No, 
I can’t—I’d be lonesome without the 
dough between my fingers.’’ That old 
man worked on until illness overtook 
him. In the meantime mixing machines 
captured the industry and men would not 
look at a job that called for hand mixing. 

The baker’s trade ebbed away and he 
was left to a disconsolate old age. 

This thing has been observed in other 
so-called humble trades. We once knew a 
butcher who was reviled because he 
charged 35 cents a pound for ham, where- 


as another butcher across the _ street 
charged only 18 cents. 


He told his questioner to go on and 
trade over there—he didn’t want a quar- 
relsome trade. Then he defended his 
charges. He said he could not put a 
knife into ill-grained and ill-conditioned 
meat. He suggested that if his visitor 
would go across the street he would find 
the ham oozing with oil. That meant it 
had been fed on peanuts, or kitchen leay- 
ings. He pointed out the difference in 
the ham he loved to cut—firm of grain 
and solid in body. That, he explained, 
meant that the ham had been corn-fed 
and raised as prime meat for a discrimin- 
ting market. We found another statement 
of his was absolutely true, although it 
seemed impossible to believe it. Every 
morning he got up at 3 o’clock and went 
to the wholesale market—just to choose 
the finest meat of the day. He could never 
be induced to take a full grown animal. 
He wanted only the tenderest of the corn- 
fed youngsters. 


And he had his way in the wholesale 
market and radiated joy as he worked 
with saw and cleaver in his shop. He 
loved to think his customers knew of 
things as he did. And he wrapped a 
little bit of pride and esteem in his craft 
with every package of his meat. Ask him 
about the difference between Canada mut- 
ton and real mutton and he would turn 
loose into peans of praise for the one — 
and phillipies of denunciation for the 
other. Canada mutton he knew to be ‘‘old 
goat’’—the Billie of New York’s shanty 
days. And he could neither cut nor vend 
it. Poet he was—working out his spirit 


ais 
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in the terms of carved meat instead of 
written words. 

And all of this is written as a preface 
and to make a background. A baker who 
loved to bake with his hands while he 
thought with his head has just left off 
his baking and has deserted his bench. 


Everybody knows him. He is the poet 
and philosopher and father confessor of 
the industry, and the friend of man. 
Bakers who remember the great Wheat 
Conference banquet of June, 1922, recall 
that at this conference the President of 
a great railroad spoke—and received 
some applause. The president of the 
world’s greatest harvester company spoke 
—and was well received—but that a 
‘little one-oven baker’’ got up and— 
stormed the house. He was cheered by 
people who rose to do it. 


And how did John Hartley get that 
way? This man who knows the literature 
of England and loves the most loving pas- 
sages of Robert Burns, loved also the 
dough batch—and loved to have his hands 
in it. Along came a ruthless age. An age 
of rising prices, rising taxes, rising rents. 


Somebody saw his little bakery and 
coveted it as a site for something else. 
So John Hartley was ‘‘leased out.’’ The 
new tenant raised the rent several hun- 
dred per cent. Modern competitive con- 
ditions had brought in another situation. 
A chain store nearby would announce a 
‘bread leader’’ without warning—3 or 5 
cent loaves in a 10 cent market. That 
would mean for John forty or fifty un- 
sold loaves on such a day. And that, in 
turn, would mean goodbye to a day’s or 
a week’s profits. 


So John Hartley deserted his bench and 
his oven and became a scribe for all of 
his time. The little shop he ran was the 
gathering place beside the baker’s road 
of life where things were figured out. 
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Saturday nights around the little wood 
stove into which John piled the scrapped 
boxes of the day, were nights of treats 
to the biggest and the best of bakers. 
They were nights punctuated by little 
trips to the counter—as John would find 
it necessary to pass out one of his dwin- 
dling stock of loaves to a customer. 


Came a night when the landlord brought 
an end to all this. And on that night 
John Hartley mused. As only a poet 
could muse and wonder—about bread and 
life. 

‘‘Do you know,’’ he confided to the old 
typewriter that had turned out many of 
his thoughts about life, ‘‘do you know, 
there seems to be no substitute for the 
peculiar satisfaction that comes from the 
work of the hands. 

‘*T found it especially so when the task 
reached from the first start to the final 
conclusion. That flock of bread over there 
on the table, I made it—it’s mine in the 
most intimate sense. When somebody 
says ‘it’s good’ that means something. 
When people come back continually to 
buy, they become in a sense your own 
people. Their very coming proves all 
that they have said and much that was 
left unsaid. Yes, there is a peculiar satis- 
faction and a building up of a certain self 
respect in craft work. And it is so very 
direct in its action. The true artist must 
wait. At times appreciation from without 
never comes to him through his life. With 
us we collect it in every sense day by day. 
To one not used to it or who has not par- 
taken of it, it may seem a poor sort of 
satisfaction. But it exists. The poet 
Whittier knew it, and Friar Tuck glimpsed 
it in his verse, ‘Weary was Jesus for the 
smell of wood.’ Friar Tuck knew the 
call of the carpenter’s tools to the ear- 
penter. ‘Weary was Jesus for the smell 
of wood. Sweet smelling shavings curling 
from the plane. When ringed with venge- 
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ful Pharisees he stood, then that old shop 
seemed good.’ ”’ 


John Hartley felt that way when giving 
up the old shop. Baker’s Weekly had 
seen to it that he lost nothing—in money. 
Always generous with writers and think- 
ers within the eraft, it had gathered him 
in for a more continuous writing role. 


But John could not step up to the new 
day with a whole heart free from lone- 
someness. ‘‘I have used myself to writ- 
ing to Editor Klopfer regularly after the 
erowd had gone and the night’s work 
was over. Somehow I feel the need of the 
daily task with the dough. My feet were 
firmly fixed on the ground here. They 
and the rest of me were always a bit 
tired, but I believe that is the natural way 
for a baker to be. Possibly now I’ll have 
more leisure, but I have not been trained 
to use leisure. I do not like to close this 
chapter of my life. I am wondering a 
lot of things. I was wondering about it 
last night. When will I now have time 
to do a little quiet thinking, if my daily 
task is pulled from under me? This old 
joint of mine proved a real refuge for 
thinking. It always seemed like I could 
get at a proposition better when other- 
wise employed—-when my hands were busy 
with the dough—if you can get the para- 
dox.’’ 


It is not hard to get the paradox of 
John Hartley. When big and little bakers 
cot to rowing, he was the man both came 
to, to talk it over and iron the wrinkles 
out. Many a man has had to face as he 
has a change in mid-life. Few careers, 
indeed, will last a whole life through in 
this rapidly changing world. But John 
Hartley can never be anything but an 
asset to his industry. He is one of its 
chosen spirits, whatever and however he 
may work as days go on. 

—I. K. R. 
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Condemned Methods 


In competition the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has listed certain methods as un- 
fair and unfit for use. It has tagged them 
with its ‘‘condemned eard.’’ Among those 
thus classified are bribery of buyers for 
customers, making unduly large econtribu- 
tions of money to associations of custom- 
ers, using espionage to obtain a rival’s 
trade secrets, enticing away employees of 
competitors, using false or misleading 
advertisements, and making false state- 
ments against a competitor’s product, 
credit, or business standing. 


We have received the Institute’s letter 
telling us that Mr. Berg, of your Service 
Department, has scored two of our loaves 
96 and 97 per cent. Will you kindly ad- 
vise us what the highest score so far is, 
along with any suggestions you may have 
for the improvement of our bread? We 
do not want to stop until we have received 
the highest grade obtainable for our But- 
ter-Nut bread. 


—V. F. Miller, Miller-Parrott Baking Co., 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Friendly Aid 
I have recently assumed charge of the 

publicity bureau of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce and would be glad to eo- 
operate with you in any way possible in 
obtaining publicity for the convention and 
to do anything else that may be of service 
to the baking industry. 

—P. D. Fahnestock, Buffalo, N. Y. 


I owe it to your Institute to say that I 
am getting more and more interested in its 
affairs, and in bread baking, and that I 
am beginning to take what I read in Bak- 


ing Technology without any salt. 
—William Brady, author of a newspaper 
syndicate series on Health and Nutrition. 
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Women in Trade Promotion 


How They May Ascertain More Accurately than Men the Housewife’e Reac- 
tion to Baker’s Products after the Sale for Home Use 


By AcNEs WHITE 


What role have women to fill in modern baking? Obviously it is not in 
baked goods production, for Mr. Steinmetz and Mr. Edison and such inventors 
as Roberts, the oven man, brought an end to all muscle work. Out on the home 
circuit, finding out what Mrs. Housewife really thinks of the baked goods she 


buys, Miss Agnes White of the Washburn-Crosby Company fund useful work. 
She made known her conclusions about it at a talk at the Institute. It is given 
here so that any baker, having a problem of home inquiries to solve, may 
see how one organizer of such a movement worked out her ideas. 


WAY back in the days when good 

little girls prayed to the Lord to 
keep them pure—just as pure as Royal 
Baking Powder—it wasn’t necessary for 
bakers or millers to send inquiring folk, 
either male or female, to the homes to 
find out how Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Brown 
liked their baked products. 

The greatest salesmen in those days 
were Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Jones and 
their neighbors. These good ladies told 
the sewing circle what fine cake they got 
with So-and-So’s flour and what fine bis- 
euits were raised with Such-and-Such 
baking powder or yeast. Hence the fame 
of an accepted product was spread, and 
the consumer demand was created by the 
consumers themselves. 

Great cities spoiled all this neighborli- 
hess and gossip as a reliable sales force. 
Mrs. Brown reached a point in her social 
development when she washed her hands 
of domestic duties and laid off her kitchen 
apron and started for the movies. After 
that she might brag to her neighbor on 
how clean she kept the windshield of her 
new Super Six, and she might be an ex- 
pert on vamps and Valentinos, but she had 
let the makings of her daily meals pass 
more completely out of her mind and 


more completely into the control of her 
grocer or chain store. 

It is into this new era that the manu- 
facturer has to move with personal con- 
tact work. And shall he use a man or a 
woman? Being a woman myself, I feel 
it is no bit of braggery to state that a 
woman can appreciate a woman’s reaction 
to a food product more completely than a 
man can. 

Baker’s Best Method 

What is the baker’s best method to try 
in personal contact work? He must him- 
self furnish the first essential for the 
work—a quality product that the contact 
worker can always be glad to explain and 
know she is telling the whole truth when 
she explains its superior points. Next 
the personality of the contact worker 
counts. She must have a pleasing person- 
ality to tell an effective story. If the 
baker has a quality product as his contact 
worker has not a quality personality, then 
by hiring her he is indulging in a very 
expensive form of advertising. And he 
may leave an unpleasant rather than a 
pleasant reaction on the consumer’s part. 
Thus both quality product and quality 
contact workers become essential to any 
campaign. 
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MARKET ANALYSIS. By Percival White, A. M. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1921; 340 pages, 52 graphs 
and figures. , 

“Altho addressed primarily to business execu- 


tives, it is hoped that the book also will prove of 
value to the professional market surveyor, as well 
as to the student who believes that, in the coming 
business era, scientific methods will be applied to 
distribution as they were to production in the 
past era. 

“Markets are measurable. If we were in posses- 
sion of all the data, it is safe to say that mar- 
kets would be as measurable, as certain, and as 
determinable as any other phenomenon which 
obeys fixed laws. Markets are real, tangible, 
definite things. 

“It seems indisputable that the markets of the 
future are to be won only through the applica- 
tion of the same scientific methods which were so 
successful in the field of production. It is probable 
that markets may be sought so eagerly, as a 
result of this competition, that they will be avail- 
able only to those who apply scientific methods 
most intensively.” 

Having expressed those opinions the author has 
proceeded to divide the business of market 
analyzing into its component parts and then to 
treat each part as definitely as tho it were a 
problem of scientific analysis. The broad field of 
industrial markets to be covered necessarily in- 
cludes many phases of marketing with which the 
baker is not immediately concerned. But the 
principles involved in any marketing study are 
definite and fixed, and the active-minded reader 
cannot help but be stimulated by the association 
of these ideas in terms of his own industry. 
Many of the chapters do apply most decidedly to 
the investigation of markets for baked goods. 


Under “Methods of Securing Data” the three 
main procedures for obtaining accurate informa- 
tion are discussed at length, with the aid of ex- 
amples. The advantages and disadvantages of 
direct interviews are of especial interest. 

The company involved, its competitors in the 
same field and in other industries, and the in- 
dustry itself all come in for their share of 
analytical treatment in their relation to the mar- 
ket to be reached. The attitude of the company’s 
customers is analyzed and their principal motives 
for purchase are considered, along with their 
general characteristics as ultimate consumers. 

The author says in conclusion: “The executive 
cannot help finding that market analysis work is 
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distinctly constructive. Even the most cursory 
survey will prove informative.” 

In view of the recent apparent lack of ac- 
curate information about markets in the baking 
industry, this book should serve as a mental 
stimulant to those bakers who consider market 
studies as beyond their means, as well as to those 
who are satisfied with their own opinions of 
their marketing ability. 

L. A. Rumsey. 


Abstracts of Technical Articles 


Selected for Baking Technology from Chemical 
Abstracts 


The choice of a suitable shortening for the 
baking industry. L. W. Bosart. Am. Food 
Jour. 19, 481-3 (1924).—A proper shortening 
“should be sweet, digestible, neither too hard 
nor too soft; it should have good shortening 
power and should not contain a large amount 
of oxidizable oil.’ Rancidity is due to (1) 
hydrolysis caused by bacteria and to (2) oxid- 
ation; the latter is considered. Bosart then 
discusses cottonseed oil for edible purposes 
and the development of fat hydrogenation; 
also the suitability of lard, lard compounds, 
olive oil, cottonseed oil, and “all-hydrogenated 
fat” for shortening. qe 

J. A. Kennedy. 


Effect of water containing free chlorine in bread. 
C. B. Morison. Cereal Chemistry, 1, 267-71 
(1924).—Baking tests indicate that the pre- 
sence of free Cl in H:O to the extent of 5 to 
10 parts per million does not appear to have a 
deleterious effect on bread quality. The use 
of 5 parts per million of Cl in H2O used for 
the determination of the fermentation power 
of fresh yeast by the Hayduck and Meissl 
methods did not appear to decrease the rate 
or total volume of gas evolved in comparison 
with tests made at the same time and under 
the same conditions in which no free Cl gas 
was present. 

R. B. 


Some critical considerations of the gluten-wash- 
ing problem. D. B. Dill and C. L. Alsberg. 
Cereal Chemistry, 1, 222-40 (1924).—Results © 
of experiments with distilled water, tap water, 
0.1% NaCl solution, Naz HPO,, of varying con- 
centration and 0.1% CaCl: solution are given. 
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Gluten washed with tap water was of better 
quality than gluten washed with distilled 
water. Considerable variations in concentra- 
tion of a Na:HPO, solution (pH 7.6) did not 
greatly influence quality or yield. Glutens 
from different flours with a 0.1% neutral 
CaCl solution, were of poor quality, high 
water content, and low protein content. 
Gluten washing with NasHPO, buffer solution 
of various H-ion concentrations demonstrated 
that there is a minute protein dispersion near 
neutrality. Gluten washing with approxi- 
mately neutral 0.1% NasHPO, solution, 0.1% 
CaCl, solution, and tap water proved that 
NazHPOs solution was most effective in pre- 
venting gluten dispersion. The importance 
of adopting Na:HPQO, as a standard wash 
water is pointed out and a modified method 
is suggested. 
Ruth Buchanan. 


Bread. G. S. Titus and F. M. Grout. U. S. 
1,502,888, July 29, 1924. In bread-making, 
50-90% of the total amount of flour to be 
used is mixed with 50-90% of the total H.O 
together with 0.1-2.0% of a composition or 
mixture containing salts having yeast-stimu- 
lating properties (e. g., “Arkady”’). After 
these substances are thoroughly mixed, the 
mixture is allowed to stand for 1-5 hours and 
is then mixed with the remainder of the flour 
and H:O to be used and with yeast and the 
other ingredients of the dough batch, allowed 
to stand for a suitable time, and then scaled, 
molded, proofed and baked. The purpose of 
the preliminary treatment is to “mature, 
mellow and toughen the gluten present in 
the flour” and to effect a bleaching action 

_ upon the dough mass. 


“Breakfast food” enriched with vitamins. Kel- 
logg Co. Brit. 217,282, March 5, 1923. Bran 
is soaked in H.O at a temperature of about 
18-20 degrees to extract vitamins. The soaked 
bran is mixed with dough and bread is made 
in the usual manner from the dough and is 
then preferably sliced or crumbled and toasted 
and the vitamin extract is added to it. The 
material is then dried at a temperature not 
exceeding about 70 degrees. Vitamins from 
milk, yeast or other sources also may be used. 


Bread. L. E. Buffington. U. S. 1,500,545, July 
8, 1924. A “no-fermentation period dough” 
or “no-time dough” for bread-making (with 
which the entire bread-making operation from 
Start to finish may be completed within 100- 
110 minutes) is formed from lactic acid % oz., 
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NH, phosphate 1% oz., HzPO. % oz. and 
pepsin % oz. incorporated with H.O 110-120 
Ibs., salt 3 lbs., sugar 6 Ibs., lard 3 Ibs., yeast 
5 lbs. for each bbl. of flour with or without 
the addition of malt and milk. 


The quality of gluten of flour-mill streams as 
determined by the viscosity of water suspen- 
sions. Julius Hendel and C. H. Bailey. 
Cereal Chem. 1, 320-4 (1924).—Flour mill 
streams vary substantially in gluten quality 
when the latter is determined by the viscosity 
of washed and acidulated water suspensions 
of the flour. Middling flours rated the high- 
est and break flours the lowest in gluten 
quality. The latter contained the highest per- 
centage of gluten, however, which tended to 
compensate for the inferior quality of gluten. 

Ruth Buchanan. 


Calculation of absorption to any moisture basis. 
Edward Gookins. Cereal Chem. 1, 305-8 
(1924.)—The calculation by a definite for- 
mula of the absorption of moisture by flour 
is tedious; the graph offers a ready and con- 
venient solution. A graph is given with 
directions for use. Ruth Buchanan. 
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Home-made Bread and Baker's 


NTIL recently many flour mills ad- 
U vertised and pushed the sales of 
flour to the housewife, and furnished her 
many little books of recipes for making 
home-made bread. One woman who 
baked for herself had a flattering hus- 
band, and he flattered her into the notion 
that her bread was the best that any 
woman could bake. She confided to the 
grocer who sold her her flour, what a 
wonderful bread baker her husband con- 
ceded her to be. 

The grocer confided the glad news to 
the flour salesman and he asked for a loaf 
of her bread. In turn he sent it to the 
Institute to be scored. He did not state 
that it was a home-made loaf, or what 
was wanted. Actually, the desire was to 
get a score so high that the flour sales- 
man could use it as a talking point for 
his flour. 

But the loaf was scored—and the score 
was so low it was hardly worth recording. 
The loaf told its own life-story. It had 
been left to stand too long as dough— 
far too long—for it was greatly over-fer- 
mented. It was sour tasting and sourish 
in odor. After being left to stand far 
too long it was baked far too little. And 
as if overfermenting and underbaking 
were not crimes enough against a house- 
hold loaf, it had been made with potato 
starter. 

Now, every cheese-maker knows that 
the air is full of ‘‘wild yeasts’’ and that 
when they got into his cheese they brought 
‘‘wild flavors,’’ since all flavors that man- 
kind loves best, and some he loves least, 
are the product of yeast and bacterial 
action. The cheese-maker fought to con- 
quer wild yeasts by methods of steriliza- 
tion that killed all so he could start over 
with the kind he liked best. Just so the 
bread-maker in the bakery long ago did 


away with potato starter to get a pure 
culture yeast uncontaminated by wild 
flavors from the air. The crust of the 
housewife’s loaf was pale, its grain was 
large and open, showing the characteristic 
evils of an over-proofed loaf, and the 
flavor was as evil as well could be. 

Obviously the woman had a diplomatic 
husband who ‘‘knew his oil,’’ if not his 
bread. Some of the flour the housewife 
had used was handed, with some first- 
class, refrigerated yeast, to a young 
woman of the Service Laboratory staff. 
She was told to bake a few loaves by 
hand using the household method—plus 
what she had learned at the Institute. 
The young lady hand-mixed a batch of 
four loaves, but during fermentation she 
used a thermometer and she took the 
dough just at the right time instead of 
allowing it to age and be over-proofed. 
She obtained a loaf of bread that showed 
the flour to be excellent—provided only 
it was baked without crushing punish- 
ments in the process of fermentation and 
proofing. 

The Institute loaf and the home-made 
loaf were sent back to the flour mill. 
For answer came an immediate letter. 
After all, the miller opined, the ordinary 
family would be much better fed if it 
left the science of baking bread to the 
scientists of the industry, and did not try 
to go ahead further with old craft ways. 
He decided that he would join the chorus 
of those seeking to advertise baker’s bread 
to increase its sales rather then to try to 
go further with household hopes. 

Mr. Berg, of the Service Laboratory, 
has suggested that some baker could have 
a real get-acquainted party in his town 
if he asked some ladies’ elub to bring 
home-made bread to his bakery to be cut 
up by the women themselves and scored. 
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Summoned to Service 


HIS is a frank 
Bae ae of the 
situation which has 
been developed by 
American Institute 
of Baking for the 
benefit of every 
baker and an equally 
frank appeal to him 
to come out of his 
shop and work with 
the Institute in set- 
ting higher nutri- 
tional ideals for the 
American people. 
The miller has been 
a manufacturer of 
flour, the baker has 
manufactured bread. 
Both miller and bak- 
er have been satisfied 


to meet the public’s demand for his prod- 
uct. Neither has appreciated the oppor- 
tunity he has for stimulating an increased 
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not fit the facts as 
we apply them to 
many _ progressive 
millers and _ bakers 
but it is unfortunate- 
ly true of the major- 
ity. 

The Wheat Coun- 
ceil was organized 
and supported by 
the joint efforts of a 
few although the 
benefits of its work 
became the common 
property of every 
person connected 
with the transmuta- 
tion of wheat into 
food. The stimulus 
given the movement 
for increased wheat 


eonsumption by the work of the Wheat 
Council was far more important than the 
and direct results accom- 


consumption of his product. This how- plished, and now, although that work 


ever is a general statement which does 


has been long closed, the generous efforts 
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of those who then supported it continue 
to permeate the industries. 


It is evident that the American people 
who by the stimulus of the Council were 
led to study the complex economic aspects 
involving the raising of wheat and its 
baking into bread, got visions of the work 
of the grain grower, of the miller and o/ 
the baker which more clearly than ever 
before established the tremendous im- 
portance of their efforts for the common 
good. This must be the case for every- 
where we find a more generous apprecia- 
tion of the work of these three great fun- 
damental agencies which are engaged in 
preparing our most important food. The 
farmer sees the miller and the baker as his 
partners in getting his wheat into con- 
sumption. The miller realizes that the 
grist from his rolls has no value until it 
is prepared in the bakery in edible form, 
and the baker has learned to look upon 
the miller who furnishes him his flour and 
the other industries which contribute ma- 
terial and machinery for his formulas and 
his aid, as an essential part of his own 
work as a baker. 


The role of bread in nutrition is more 
fully appreciated than in past years. Its 
importance as the basic food around 
which all other foods pass into consump- 
tion is better understood, both by con- 
sumers and by those who stand behind the 
high chair of the children with advice as 
to their nutritional needs. The technical 
knowledge of the physician and the spe- 
cialist is no longer so closely held. It is 
being passed on to the mother in the 
home and to the child in the school 
through the family doctor, through den- 
tists, nurses, teachers and children them- 
selves who year by year are being taught 
in their schools the facts of daily life. 


Dairy Industry Organizes 


The dairy industry has cooperated with 
all of these agencies for the spreading of 
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nutritional information and greatly en- 
larged the market for its products. No 
campaign of national advertising, no ef- 
fort of individual dairy men, or butter or 
cheese manufacturers could have accom- 
plished even a fraction of the permanent 
results which have come through the set- 
ting up of partnership effort between 
milk producers and distributors and all 
of the agencies which are interested in 
better nourished children. This machin- 
ery for using these agencies has been 
built. To many of us it seems as if it were 
built to our order for it so perfectly fits 
into our need for a means for increasing 
the consumption of bakery products, and 
yet there has been no unified effort to set 
the machinery in motion. 


The baker still fails to recognize his 
local health officer as a co-partner, as an 
efficient aid to his sales manager in devel- 
oping increased consumption. He is still 
fearful of the criticism of the doctor and 
dentist whom in years past he has with 
sinking heart heard criticise the food 
value of his product and advocate the con- 
sumption of other foods than bread. He 
is even afraid of his editor because under 
the usual practice of considering all state- 
ments, no matter how erroneous, to be 
news fit for printing he gives first page 
space to food faddists, and reports the 
wildest tales handed out for consumption 
at business men’s luncheons with all the 
seriousness given a review of the address 
of a sound scientist. 

It is time for all these fears to be for- 
gotten. Bakers are no longer children 
walking in the woods, or fearful of the 
dark. The paths of science lead them out 
of the maze of nutritional falsities. And 
there is no longer any mystery about 
bread nor any reason why the baker 
should hesitate before claiming for his 
product a superiority above all other 
foods. 
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Baking Technology’s Past 


During the past two years Baking Tech- 
nology has published scores of reports 
on the subject of the role of bread in nu- 
trition. These reports have been based on 
sound scientific evidence. They have been 
prepared in our own laboratories and gar- 
nered from the scientific literature of the 
world. They have established beyond fear 
of contradiction the true value of bread 
in the diet of the child and of the adult. 
They have broken down the old ideas that 
white bread was a deficient and so unde- 
sirable food, and have pointed out that 
no dietary, if limited in variety, can be 
complete. These reports have emphasized 
the necessity for building the diet of 
the child and of the adult around bread 
as the basic material; of using it, well sup- 
plied as it is in energy material, in carbo- 
hydrates, in protein, in fats, as a means 
by which to introduce into the diet butter 
with its wealth of growth promoting vita- 
mins, milk rich in the salts of hme and 
essential proteins, meats with their valua- 
ble proteins and mineral constituents, and 
the other food ingredients and accessories 
which, generously provided, insure our 
children against any deficiencies in their 
diet and furnish cheaply, wholesomely 
and adequately, the substantial founda- 
tions on which a stronger childhood is 
being built. That is the position of the 
baker before those whom he would serve. 


Demand Recognition 

Is it not high time for him to demand 
the recognition to which he is entitled as 
the provider of our basic food? How can 
he longer remain silent under criticism, 
eriticism that he profiteers when he is ask- 
ing only a reasonable return for his labor 
and investment, criticism that his product 
is inferior in quality, that his manufac- 
turing methods are inadequate and unsani- 
tary, criticism that his materials are care- 
lessly chosen and unintelligently blended 
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and handled, and criticism that his prod- 
uct lacks the essentials of proper nutrition 
and so is an unfit food? How can he step 
forward effectively to meet these issues? 
As we see it, his path is now clear and it 
has become his duty to assert his right tc 
a full appreciation of the importance of 
his work. 


The Trade Promotion Department of 
the Institute is the medium by which the 
work of its research departments may be 
made valuable for the baker and through 
him passed on to every consumer. It is 
the hope of this department of the Insti- 
tute, through the utilization of contacts 
with the medical profession and with the 
leaders in the dental world, to stop the at- 
tacks on bakers’ products. In a national 
way this is being done with the coopera- 
tion of the national association of physi- 
cians and of dentists. Syndicate writers on 
the general subject of nutrition are lend- 
ing their aid to the distribution of real 
facts instead of false and antiquated 
ideas. 

National magazines, especially those of 
interests to the world of women readers, 
are committed to the larger use of modern 
breads. The industries whose products 
go into consumption with bread are put- 
ting all the forces of their national adver- 
tising behind the development of a larger 
business for the baker because they real- 
ize that every additional slice of bread 
consumed carries more butter, more 
cheese, more meat into consumption. 


It is a Local Problem 


But all these outside influences will not 
quickly solve the local problems of the in- 
dividual baker for the doctor or dentist or 
nurse, who, twenty years ago was taught 
certain ideas about nutrition and will not 
soon abandon them, nor quickly gain the 
newer knowledge, even though it be print- 
ed for him in his technical journals. What 
he must have, if he is to get a new vision 
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in which he will see the baker and his 
products in a new relation to nutrition, is 
the help of the people in his home town in 
casting off old notions and taking on and 
applying new facets. 

In an effort to operate the machinery 
by which this information can be passed 
on in every community, bakers’ clubs are 
springing up throughout the country. 
These clubs are not organized primarily 
for the purpose of bringing bakers togeth- 
er to talk about shop problems, labor 
troubles, flour prices, unfair competition. 
or hard times. Discussions of these sub- 
jects are helpful. They bring bakers 
closely together and break down foolish 
fears of competitors, but unless the pur- 
pose of these meetings is broadened so 
that through them contacts are made with 
the world beyond the bakery door their 
chief function will atrophy and the oppor- 
tunity of using them as a means by which 
to carry the story of the baking industry 
into the home will have gone. If a year 
from now in every community where two 
or three bakers get together, a bakers’ 
club is functioning under the auspices of 
which at frequent intervals at luncheon 
or dinner the baking industry gather to- 
gether with its friends among doctors and 
dentists, among teachers and _ nurses, 
among leaders in women’s work and in 
civic effort, it will be possible to carry to 
millions the story of undernourished child- 
hood and of baker’s bread as the best 
remedy for malnutrition and the chief 
food for every family. 


Baker’s Clubs the Wheel 

The baker’s club should be considered 
as the hub from which radiate the spokes 
representing the baker, the flour salesman, 
the, yeast salesman, the advertising man, 
the milk butter and cheese industries, 
the meat dealers, the grocers who pass 
baker’s bread into consumption and every 
other agency which in any form is con- 
cerned with the larger use of baker’s 
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products. The rim is the common pur- 
pose in the accomplishment of which all 
agencies join hands with the group out- 
side the industry in building a better race. 
It will be easy with such a wheel to make 
rapid progress. Criticism will be crushed, 
obstacles surmounted and the baking in- 
dustry advanced more rapidly than we 
have ever thought possible. The one 
essential to the carrying of the message 
from the Institute into the home is a well 
organized, always functioning baker’s 
club which understands why it exists and 
how it should work. 

The Trade Promotion Department of 
the Institute will furnish every baker with 
a complete plan for organizing and ear- 
rying on the work of such a club. It will 
furnish material for consideration ‘and 
discussion at club meetings, it will sug- 
gest speakers and will outline means by 
which to make contacts with the interest- 
ed group outside the industry. It will 
interest the leaders in women’s work in 
the efforts of the club to solve the prob- 
lems of malnutrition. Read the story 
‘Selling National Vision’? in Baking 
Technology for last month and vision a 
thousand Commissioner Bundesen’s tell- 
ing a Similar story before a thousand 
Dough Clubs all over this broad country. 
Vision the value of such support and then © 
if you can, build in your community an- 
other Dough Club through which the mes- 
sage of the baker as the provider of food 
for the race may be broadeast to every 
consumer. 


I have just read the article furnished 
from the American Institute of Baking to 
the Nation’s Health on the ‘‘Life Ex- 
pectancy of Standard Foods.’’ It has 
aroused me all over again to a sense of 
responsibility that life insurance in the 
form of a complete food should be pro- 


vided by the baking industry. 
—Elwood M. Rabenold, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Out of the Past 


A QUAINT book has come to my desk 
from Mr. A. Hudson of the Home Bakery, 
Byng Inlet, Ontario, Canada. It is J. D. 
Hounihan’s ‘‘Bakers and Confectioners’ 
Guide and Treasure. A Practical Guide 
on the Art of Bread, Crackers, Cake and 
Pastry Baking.’’ It contains 361 pages 
and was copyrighted in 1877. Mr. Houni- 
han laments the fact that altho other 
trades of not nearly so much consequence 
as the baking trade have dozens of books, 
there is hardly one printed on baking. 
He decries the secrecy with which the 
baker surrounds himself, and speaks of 
the high prices he had to pay for recipes, 
which was not surprising when it is taken 
into consideration that the baker fre- 
quently made his own mixes in the pri- 
vacy of his room, no one else in the shop 
being made familiar with the procedure. 

His advice to young bread and cake 
bakers is to urge them to be proud of 
their trade and respect it for few mechan- 
ics get better wages than good bread 
bakers. These range from $12 to $18 per 
week for bread and cracker bakers, while 
cake bakers receive from $10 to $15 per 
week. To help them with their work he 
has gathered recipes from bakers who are 
well known in their profession and gives 
them minute instructions for decorating 
cakes, which are not different from those 
in use today, and for concocting various 
dainties which would please even the most 
fastidious modern palate. 

Under the chapter, ‘‘Substitutes for 
Flour’’ appears a recipe which would 
bring joy to the heart of the brown bread 
fan. It is for an ‘‘All Bran Bread’’ made 
of 7 pounds 7 ounces of bran and pollard, 
14 quarts of water, 3 pints of yeast and 
28 pounds of flour. The loaf when fin- 
ished, will weigh ‘‘one-half more than the 
same quantity of flour would, without the 
addition of the bran.”’ 
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Although the industry has practically 
been revolutionized since the time Mr. 
Hounihan published his book, the trade 
in general, echoes his complaint that the 
literature on baking is still being neg- 
lected. The fields of baking chemistry 
and baking technology have not yet been 
fully explored, although a few brave 
spirits in our country and abroad have 


done some splendid pioneer work. 
—R. E. P. 


Henry Ford Says, — 

‘The whole secret of right eating re- 
solves itself into a choice of the right 
combination of foods. 

‘‘A study of right combinations of 
foods is now being made by scientists in 
my laboratory. It is the most important 
phase of the entire research work, for 
upon these combinations depend the phys- 
iological welfare of the human race. Some 
important general principles already have 
been worked out. 

‘*Several years’ research work has been 
done with employes of the Detroit plant 
assisting science by volunteering as sub- 
jects of study or experiment. As a result, 
we are able to make certain generaliza- 
tions with regard to ideal foods for the 
three daily meals. 

‘‘The greatest dietary sin of Americans 
is their love of sweets. The caloric value 
of sugar is very high, but many eat an 
amount of it altogether out of proportion 
to the foodstuffs they consume which con- 
tain chemicals required by the body. 
Americans need a simpler diet.’’ 


A Good Custom Now 


It was a good old custom for god- 
fathers and god-mothers every time their 
god-children asked their blessing to give 
them a cake which was called a gods- 
kichell. It is still a proverbial saying in 
some countries, ‘‘Ask me a blessing and 
I will give you some plumcake.’’ 
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We Work Together 
To win through knowing our markets 
and developing their full potential 
possibilities, a higher place for the 
baking industry in the great family of 
America’s business life. 


Our School of Baking 


HE graduating of the eighth class of 

bakers turned out by American Insti- 
tute of Baking into the industry took place 
in April, and so we finish another chapter 
in our progressive program. But, unlike 
so many chapters we are prone to think 
about, this one is not closed. It is in itself 
a new chapter and a new step for the in- 
dustry because from now on these gradu- 
ated students are going forth into the in- 
dustry with new enthusiasm and a world of 
new ideas. 


To those left at the Institute, who 
have helped teach and train these bakers of 
tomorrow, is sorrow at the severing of these 
personal friendships and the giving up of 
contact with the inspirational enthusiasm 
of this human parcel of energy, but with 
it gladness in the belief of their part in the 
work well done and joy in the anticipation 
of results to be accomplished by these same 
students, in the years to come, for the in- 
dustry which they love. Nevertheless, the 
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sorrow of closing this chapter is quickly 
forgotten in the thought of opening the 
jewel box of the future, in the form of 
thirty-six students, who are at the present 
beginning their work as the ninth class. 
Herein is wrapped new problems, new 
ideals, newer vision, and a responsibility 
which will demand close attention. 

To me, the most noticeable thing in con- 
nection with the graduating of this class 
is the marked difference in sentiment to- 
ward the School of Baking today and the 
sentiment when the first class was put to 
work. 

Do you realize that this eighth class has 
carried out with it approximately its two 
hundred and fiftieth graduate, and what 
happens? Some are absorbed by the mill- 
ers to do laboratory work, to call on bakers 
with their newer knowledge; the yeast peo- 
ple are continually drawing from these 
ranks to serve them in the field. But the 
majority find their opportunities in the 
bakeries themselves, and in the three years 
just passed many of the students gradu- 
ating from the School of Baking have con- 
verted one-oven shops into two-oven shops 
and built indifferent quality into first 
grade quality. 

The School is open to every baker on 
equal terms. It has on tap a source of 
knowledge for every baker, except to those — 
bound by inhibitions of prejudice, rancor, 
or ill-will that prevents acceptance of any 
light. Over all and with all the undertak- 
ings of American Institute of Baking have 
passed beyond the experimental stage, with 
much satisfaction to all concerned. 

Each class has been happy in its privi- 
lege of leaving something material in the 
form of a memorial to the Institute. In 
this way these students are putting their 
mark on the Institute, while the Institute, 
by the work it has done for the students, 
has put its mark on their lives. 


Lewis F. Bouszr, 
President. 
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Vale, Amice 


K. RUSSELL, creator and editor of 

« Baking Technology, has left the 
baking industry for which he has worked 
so well to become the editor and organizer 
for the electrical industry. In this new 
field of work, which to some will seem far 
afield from his efforts for the baking in- 
dustry, Mr. Russell brings his unrivaled 
skill as a journalist and teacher, founded 
on his early training under David Starr 
Jordan at Leland Stanford Unversity, 
broadened by years of splendid successes 
in the New York newspaper world and in 
special governmental activities during the 
strenuous year of the great war, and 
rounded out by the unrivaled record he has 
made as editor, advocate and spokesman 
for the baking industry. 

His friends, and he has made a mighty 
host of them, his associates in the Institute 
of Baking, and indeed the whole baking 
and milling world he has so splendidly 
served, while regretting his resignation as 
Editor of Baking Technology and spokes- 
man for our industries, congratulates the 
wonder world of electricity which he is 
entering in the accession of so vivid and 
forceful a writer, and wishes for him a 
brilliant success in his new field of effort, 
and every happiness which can come to one 
whose life as we so fully know it is con- 
secrated to the duty of creating a finer and 
better word to live in. 

H. E. Barnarp. 


One Hundred Years Ago 


N 1821, bread was made by bakers in a 
42-ounce loaf which sold for 123 cents. 

A workman at that time could purchase 
340 ounces of bread with his day’s wage, 
but in 1923, a workman could buy 1,200 to 
1,500 ounces of best white bread with his 
earnings for a day. Bread is today one- 
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fourth of the price it carried one hundred 
years ago. 


Science and Health 


CIENCE is the law. By the use of 
S science physicians, health authorities, 
nurses and laymen have stormed the citadel 
of infectious disease and routed the plagues 
of human _ life—smallpox, diphtheria, 
typhoid, yellow fever and scarlet fever, and 
these dread diseases of children and 
adults are now fully preventable and 
wholly unnecessary. A case of typhoid 
fever is a conviction for carelessness and a 
death from diphtheria infection in these 
days of antitoxins is not an act of Provi- 
dence but neglect by the doctor. 

There is, however, a greater menace than 
infectious disease hovering close over our 
children, the menace of malnutrition. And 
insufficient food, bad home conditions, and 
too little rest and sleep exact an enormous 
toll from the very foundations of society. 
When from 30 to 50 percent of our 
children are undernourished, how efficient 
will they be when they reach adult life a 
decade or two hence? 

To bring health and happiness to every 
child, to build strong bodies and normal 
minds, to shape now the material which will 
constitute society in the future, is not alone 
the task of mothers, physicians and teach- 
ers. It is the baker’s duty too. He plays 
a major role in the drama of civilization. 
Does he yet realize the value of his loaves 
in the nutrition of the child? Has he 
joined forces with his health officer, with 
Parent Teacher Associations, with women’s 
organizations, with American Child Health 
Association, with all the agencies, whether 
they are local or national in character, 
which are working for children because 
more than our mines, more than our lands, 
more than our forests, our children are our 
greatest national asset? 
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Quality Pie in the Making 


Selected Fruits and Carefully Made Crusts Explain the Quality of Bakers Pies 


By Roscor H. SHaw 
Department of Nutrition, American Institute of Baking 


“You that from pliant Paste wou’d Fabricks raise, 
Expecting thence to gain immortal Praise, 

Your Knuckles try, and let your Sinews know 
Their Power to Knead, and give the Form to Dough, 
Chuse your Materials right, your seas’ning fix, 
And with your Fruit resplendent Sugar mix; 
From thence of course the Figure will arise, 

And Elegance adorn the Surface of your Pies.” 


From “Art of Cookery,” published in London in 1709. 


romance that has been woven 
around the home baking of pies, it is 
laborious work and one that the house- 
wife would gladly delegate to the baker 
if—and this word ‘‘if’’ here has full 
meaning—she could purchase pies prop- 
erly made. Bakers’ pies in some sections 
have not earned a good reputation. To 
many they picture a hard, tough crust, 
enclosing a dry, tasteless filling. The 
larger pie makers have been keenly alive 
to the need of quality, but some of the 
smaller ones, who make pies only as a side- 
line, have not paid as much attention to 
quality as they should. It is for them, 
particularly, that this article is written. 


\ Pe eae Eee the halo of 


To make a quality pie, the first requisite 
is high class materials. A quality pie can 
not be made of poor materials, no matter 
how much skill is used in preparing it. 
On the other hand, good materials will 
not result in a quality pie unless skill is 
used in its preparation. Another thing 
not to be lost sight of is the fact that few 
prepared foods deteriorate more quickly 
than do pies; so they must be delivered to 
the customer within a few hours after 
being taken from the oven. 


The Crust 

‘‘The crust is the bulwark of the pie and 
it behooves the baker to give special at- 
tention to this part of pie-making,’’ says 
Henry Ward Beecher in his delightful 
sermon on the apple pie. ‘‘But O be careful 
of the paste! Let it not be like putty, 
nor rush to the other extreme, and make 
it so flaky that one holds his breath while 
eating it for fear of blowing it away. Let 
it not be plain as bread, nor yet rich like 
cake.’’ 

Quality pie erust can be made from 
either bread flour or pastry flour. Each 
has its advocates, depending on whether 
the crumbly or the flaky pie crust is de- 
sired. Pastry flour contains less gluten; 
consequently a smaller amount of shorten- 
ing is required than with bread flour, This 
sort of flour yields a crumbly pie crust 
while with bread flour a flaky crust 
results. 

As to the fats, various kinds may be 
used. Butter is of course the most ex- 
pensive, yet it is the least desirable for it 
contains less fat per pound than do any 
of the others, with the exception of mar- 
garine. Pure lard will make an excellent 
crust but the best results are usually 
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obtained by the use of good vegetable 
shortening, preferably solidified, since it 
can be ‘‘ worked in’’ better than the liquid 
oil; a good crumbly pie crust can be made, 
however, with the liquid vegetable oil. 


Local conditions must regulate the pro- 
portion of flour and shortening. Whereas 
in some communities a very short crust is 
demanded, in others a tougher crust is 
preferred. The baker must be governed 
by the taste of his particular locality. 
Some people like a crust that falls to 
pieces when touched with a fork; others 
sing praises to the crust that will ‘‘stand 
up under trying conditions.’’ The writer 
was much interested not long ago in the 
experience of a large pie baker who it 
seemed had contracted to supply pies to a 
jail. He furnished them his regular grade 
of pies which were very good pies. Much 
to his chagrin they proved unsatisfactory. 
After some questioning he found that the 
kind of pie they wanted was one that 
could be passed through the bars and 
‘‘eaten out of hand’’. The next consign- 
ment of pies were made with a much 
tougher crust and a very stiff filling. 
There were no further complaints from 
those customers. 

Some communities prefer a crumbly 
crust while others want the flaky kind. 
It will repay the baker desiring to estab- 
lish a reputation for quality pies to make 
a survey of his community and even ex- 
periment a little in order to learn just 
what sort of crust is preferred. 

The crumbly variety is easier to make. 
A good grade of pastry flour is required 
and less shortening is used than for the 
flaky variety. For both kinds of crust a 
shorter dough is used for the top crust of 
the two-crust pies than for the lower 
erust, while for the crust of the ‘‘open- 
face’’ pies such as custard, lemon, cream, 
ete., still less shortening is needed. 

The following formulas will result in 
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quality pie crust if the materials are prop- 
erly combined :— 


Bread flour Pastry flour 
Top crust Top crust 
10 Ibs. flour 10 Ibs. flour 


7? Ibs. shortening 

24 qts. cold water 
(approx.) 

2 ozs. salt 


5 Ibs. shortening 

24 qts. cold water 
(approx.) 

2 ozs. salt 


Bottom crust Bottom crust 


10 Ibs. flour 10 Ibs. flour 
6 lbs. shortening 33 lbs. shortening 
23 qts. cold water 23 qts. cold water 


(approx.) (approx.) 
2 ozs. salt 2 ozs. salt 


The ingredients should be cold when 
combined. The amount of water required 
will vary of course with the absorption of 
the flour and the amount of fat used. 
When using bread flour for flaky pie crust 
it is absolutely imperative that all the 
materials be ice-cold when combined and 
that the water be ice water. This kind 
of crust also requires a hard shortening 
such as hard vegetable oil or lard. An 
oil or soft fat will not give good results. 


If the condition of the trade is such 
that a tough crust is required, the short- 
ening may be reduced to meet the require- 
ments. 


Pie crust should be handled as lightly 
as possible. The flour and salt should be 
sifted together and the shortening worked 
in until the mixture has the appearance 
of a coarse meal. The water is added 
slowly to the flour mixture and worked 
just enough to obtain a paste that will 
leave the sides of the mixing bowl. The 
fingers may be used to work in the short- 
ening for the crumbly crust but they must 
not be used for the flaky crust because the 
heat from them is sufficient to soften the 
fat. 


It is better to chill the paste before 
rolling because this makes it easier to 
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handle and the crust will be lighter after 
baking. This is especially true with flaky 
crust, in which case even better results 
are obtained if it remains in the refriger- 
ator over night. 


In rolling out the crust, light, even 
strokes are best. Cut off a chunk of the 
dough large enough for a single crust; 
lightly flour the board and rolling pin. 
Roll one way and then the other so that 
it will form a round sheet. When reach- 
ing the end of the sheet allow the rolling 
pin to roll off into space rather than to 
strike the board. An expert can cut off 
a chunk of dough and roll it in such a 
manner that it fills the pan without trim- 
ming. The sheet should be uniformly 
thick throughout. When the rolling is 
completed it should be half folded across 
the rolling pin and then placed over the 
ple pan which has been lightly floured 
or greased. In fitting to the pan care 
must be taken to exclude the air and at 
the same time not to stretch the dough. 
If a double crust pie is being made the 
excess dough is removed by running a 
knife around the top of the pan. If for 
an open-face pie, the dough is cut from 
one-half to one inch wider than the pan 
(the shears are useful here) and this ex- 
cess rolled up and pinched together for 
the rim. The upper crust, made from a 
shorter dough than the lower one, is 
fashioned in much the same manner ex- 
cept that it should be a little thicker. It 
should be scored so that the steam may 
escape while baking, which scoring may 
take the shape of a design perhaps to in- 
dicate the kind of pie or the name of its 
maker. After the filling has been added 
the top crust is put on and crimped to 
the lower one. If the lower crust has 
been previously moistened with water 
around the edge, a more perfect union 
between the two crusts is possible. 
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The Filling 

‘‘Unless some sweetness at the bottom 

lye, 

Who cares for all the crinkling of the 

Pye?’’ 

Many of our customs and habits are 
governed by the seasons. This holds good 
for our habits of clothing, recreations, 
and even our moods. To a very great 
extent is this influence manifested in our 
habits of eating. As spring and summer 
come along we find our tastes running 
towards lighter foods and greater variety 
for which new vegetables, fruits and ber- 
ries offer the source. One of the more 
popular ways of satisfying our longing 
for fruits and berries is with pies. 

The earliest of all spring pies, in our 
climate at least, is the rhubarb pie. A 
little later the various berries begin to 
appear and then the peach. 

To tell how to make the whole catalog 
of quality pies is far beyond the scope of 
this article so it will be limited to a few 
of the seasonal pies and one or two of 
those that have earned their places for 
‘fall the year round.’’ 


Quality pies require the best of berries 
and fruits. Good pies may be made of 
canned berries or dried fruits, but quality 
pies are made from fresh. While berries 
will shortly be in season and berry pies 
reach their peak of popularity it must 
not be overlooked that these pies are de- 
manded in somewhat lesser degree all 
through the year. The best way for pre- 
serving berries for pie-making is not by 
canning but by freezing. It is not of 
course to be expected that every baker 
who makes pies has cold storage rooms 
in his plant, but the chances are good 
that even in the smaller town in which 
his plant is located there is a cold storage 
warehouse. The berries that are frozen 
and kept in that condition until wanted, 
even if for months, lose none of their 
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delicate flavor and after thawing can be 
used in pie baking exactly as if they were 
fresh. For the baker who wants to make 
quality pies it will pay him to investigate 
the cost of buying berries in season and 
storing them frozen in a local cold stor- 
age warehouse until wanted. He may be 
surprised to find that the cost is actually 
less than the canned variety and even 
if it should prove a little more his patrons 
will not be loath to pay the difference 
for the improved flavor that his quality 
pies will have. 

Strawberry, blueberry (or huckle- 
berry), blackberry and raspberry fillings 
are prepared in practically the same way. 
If the temperature of the oven is well 
controlled they may usually be cooked 
with the crust. Blackberries, however, 
sometimes require pre-cooking. Some bak- 
ers prefer to pre-cook all berries. Quality 
pies may be made either way. 

A stiffener—usually starch, but some- 
times tapioca flour—is generally used. 
The quantity of this material used must 
be governed in a measure by the tastes 
of the consumers for here, too, tastes 
vary. Some like pie that may ‘‘be eaten 
out of the hand without running up the 
sleeve,’’ while others prefer juicy ones. A 
happy medium will usually prove the best 
seller—a pie which has a fairly stiff in- 
terior but still ‘‘runny’’. In no ease 
should enough stiffening to mask the 
flavor of the filling be used. Some good 
cooks put a layer of cracker or cake 
crumbs on the lower crust before adding 
the filling so that the juice will be partly 
soaked up. 

The quantity of sugar used depends, of 
course, on the tartness of the berries or 
fruit. It also depends somewhat on the 
requirements of the trade. The tendency 
in recent years has been to add more and 
more sugar. The quality pie must not be 
So sweet that the natural flavor of its 
filler is marred. 
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In the following formulas the propor- 
tion of starch and sugar should be regard- 
ed only as approximations. 


Rhubarb Pie 

Young rhubarb does not require peel- 
ing, otherwise remove the skin and then 
cut into small pieces. Mix 1 to 1% 
pounds of granulated sugar, 3 ounces of 
corn starch, a little salt and cinnamon or 
nutmeg and add to each quart of rhubarb. 
The lower crust may be sprinkled with 
bread, cracker or cake crumbs before 
adding the filling. Rhubarb pies are 
usually made with a top crust which may 
be of ‘‘lattice work.’’ They are some- 
times made without top crust. 


Berry Pie 
Breshs DEreICS io e's eclecsna'siz « op oe 10 Ibs 
Granulated sugar.,........ 214 to 3 lbs. 
CATINAAN OT ee Oe Ts wo, Ie ea 1% OZ. 
OPT SLAL Clie aires uileteteds.« reais 3 0Z8 


The sugar, cinnamon and cornstarch 
should be thoroughly mixed and then 
added to the berries which are now ready 
to put into the pies. As before stated, 
cracker or cake crumbs may be sprinkled 
over the lower crust before adding the 
berries. 

If it be desired to pre-cook the berries 
put them with 3 lbs. of sugar and 3 pints 
of water into a copper kettle which is 
placed over the fire and brought to a boil. 
Meanwhile mix 8 ounces of sugar with 
6 ounces of cornstarch and stir into 1 
pint of water. When the berries begin 
to boil, add the sugar, starch solution very 
slowly with careful stirring. Remove 
from the fire and pour into a clean vessel. 
Three quarters of an ounce of cinnamon 
may now be stirred in. The filling must 
then be cooled. Filling warm enough to 
melt the shortening in the crust must not 
be used or a tough crust will be the result. 


The Apple Pie 
No other pie can approach the apple 
pie in popularity. It has earned for it- 
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self the distinction of being pre-eminently 
the all-the-year-round pie. The baker’s 
reputation as a pie baker will be based 
very largely on his ability to put out 
quality apple pies. 

Quality apple pies are made from apples 
not over-ripe and having a tart flavor. 
In making such pies it will well repay 
the baker to be generous in the quantity 
of apples used. Apple pies have a better 
flavor and far more attractive appearance 
when rounded high. Of course such pies 
cost more to make but they will also 
bring a higher price. 

For quality apple pies the apples should 
not be pre-cooked. The amount of sugar 
and spices used should not be sufficient 
to obscure the flavor of the apple, and if 
a stiffener is necessary in case the fruit 
is very juicy, it must be used sparingly. 


Apples i a coe wants Geek Re 10 lbs. 
SUGAR sie Eee. een grege vice 9 egrets 2 Ibs. 
Cinnamon or nutmeg............. 4 OZ 


The apples should be sliced into rather 
thin pieces, mixed with the sugar and 
spices and then placed in the pie. An- 
other and perhaps better way is to place 
the sliced apple on the crust and then 
sprinkle the mixed sugar and spice over 
it. Some prefer to add butter in small 
pieces on top of the apple. About 2% 
ounces of butter for 10 pounds of apples 
are used. 


The Custard Pie 

This pie is another all-the-year-round 
pie. The custard pie represents a class 
of pies including pumpkin, squash, sweet 
potato, ete., which, on account of the 
milk and eggs they contain, are very high 
class foods. 

Custard pies are best baked with the 
crust, differing in this respect from other 
‘‘open face’’ pies such as lemon cream, 
ete. They are somewhat difficult to bake 
but if that phase is mastered no stiffening 
is necessary or desirable. 
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18 to 24 eggs 

1 gal. milk 

14% pound sugar 

\Y% oz. salt 

4 oz. cinnamon or nutmeg 


The eggs are beaten and the sugar, salt 
and spice added. The milk is then mixed 
in and poured into the erust. 


Baking 


The baking of quality pies requires 
close attention. Pies should be placed in 
a very hot oven so that the shortening 
will be cooked into the flour before be- 
coming oily; otherwise the crust will be- 
come tough instead of crumbly or flaky. 
As soon as the crust begins to brown the 
temperature of the oven should be re- 
duced. The temperature for the baking 
of pies depends somewhat upon the nature 
and size of the pies. For a large fruit 
pie the oven should be at about 400° F. 
for the first 10 or 15 minutes and then 
reduced to 350 degrees or less. Custard 
pies are among the hardest to bake. They 
require the same high temperature at 
first but afterwards it must be reduced 
to 325 degrees F. so that the contents will 
not boil, otherwise a wheyed or ‘‘livered’’ 
pie will result. 


Gluttony Going 


Our observation leads us to believe that 
gluttony is decreasing rather than increas- 
ing. Today few persons eat such a hearty 
breakfast, for example, as was customary 
twenty years ago. Many persons now- 
adays eat no luncheon at all. Thousands 
of perfectly healthy individuals subsist 
on greatly restricted diets. 

It used to be true, perhaps, that ‘‘every- 
body ate too much;’’ but today it is more 
likely that many persons do not eat 
enough. They starve themselves into 
anemia, 

~—Herald-Examiner. 
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White Flour Builds Better Bone 


Old Nutritional Notions Overthrown by Studies of Cereal Diets 


By Epwarp MELLAnNBy, M. D. 
Of the Medical Research Council of Great Britain 


UPPLEMENTING the report of the 
S classic work of M. Mellanby on the 
influence of diet on tooth structure 
as published in Baking Technology for 
January is more strong evidence. It 
gives us much satisfaction to be able 
to print a summary of another bulletin 
from the Medical Research Council of 
Great Britain abstracted by Dr. S. J. 
Crumbine, Field Secretary, Executive 
Committee, Conference of State and Pro- 
vincial Health authorities and acting head 
of American Child Health Association, in 
which Edward Mellanby shows even more 
conclusively than in the earlier papers 
how the amount and type of cereals eaten 
affect bone—calcification. 


A recent Bulletin from the Medical 
Research Council of Great Britain, by Ed- 
ward Mellanby, recounts extensive re- 
search in the production of Experimental 
Rickets, featuring ‘‘The Effect of Cereals 
and Their Interaction with other Factors 
of Diet and Environment in Producing 
Rickets’’. The experimental work de- 
scribed demonstrates that various com- 
mon cereals have different effects on the 
growing animal, and that these differ- 
ences cannot yet be explained on the ba- 
sis of their known constituents. An ab- 
stract of the report follows: 


““Kvidence has been given which shows 
that some cereals and cereal products have 
a powerful interfering influence on bone- 
calcification, varying with the amount and 
type of cereal eaten and with the general 
make-up of the diet. 

‘*When the diet is deficient in anti-rach- 
itie vitamin, increasing the amount of 
cereal brings about worse-formed bones 


if other factors of diet and environment 
remain constant. Qualitative differences 
between the effects of the different cereals 
are also great. Among those substances 
tested oatmeal has preeminently the 
worse influence on bone-formation, and 
after that come maize and barley, rice, 
and wheaten flour, the last having the 
least detrimental effect. There is but lit- 
tle difference between the rickets-produc- 
ing effect of rice and flour. The germ of 
wheaten flour, when added to the diet in 
sufficient quantities, also interferes with 
bone-calcification. 


‘The action of cereals on bone ealcifica- 
tion is antagonized to varying degrees by 
foodstuffs containing the  anti-rachitie 
vitamin. As might be expected, cod-liver 
oil is the most effective substance in this 
respect, and is capable, even in small 
quantities, of preventing the cereal action. 
Whole milk, in fairly large quantities, 
and egg yolk are also potent antagonists 
to the cereal effect, but butter is of com- 
paratively small value unless it is accom- 
panied by a fairly high calcium intake. 
Both calcium carbonate and calcium phos- 
phate work well in conjunction with the 
vitamin of butterfat. The anti-rachitie 
effect of separated milk, either when 
working in conjunction with butter-fat 
or in an independent way is more potent 
than ean be accounted for by its calcium 
content alone. 

‘‘Evidence is also given to show that 
the detrimental effects of cereals, which 
become prominent in diets deficient in 
anti-rachitie vitamin, can often be an- 
tagonized to some extend either by expos- 
ing the animal eating them to some source 
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of ultra-violet radiations or by exposing 
the cereal itself to the same radiations. 

‘‘After many attempts had been made 
to explain this action in terms of known 
constituents of cereals and to find out the 
nature of the causative agent or agents, 
some evidence has finally been obtained 
which suggests that a substance in oat- 
meal which interferes with the laying 
down of calcium in bones is associated 
with the fatty acids. 

‘‘Murther work is necessary to estab- 
lish the nature and properties of this 
cereal constituent and also to determine 
its mode of action. In the meantime evi- 
dence of the presence of such a substance 
helps towards the solution of a difficult 
problem, namely, that oatmeal, which con- 
tains more calcium and more phosphorous 
than other cereals tested, should, in the 
absence of sufficient anti-rachitic vitamin, 
result in the deposition of the smallest 
amount of these elements in growing 
bones. White flour contains much less 
calcium and phosphorous than oatmeal, 
but results in better bone-formation, when 
the anti-rachitic vitamin intake is defi- 
cient, because it contains much less of the 
substance or substances interfering with 
ossification. 


‘‘Since the anti-rachitic vitamin sup- 
plies in the food and exposure of the ani- 
mal or of the food eaten to ultra-violet 
radiations tend to conserve ingested cal- 
cium and phosphorous for the use of the 
growing organism, and since the cereals 
work in the opposite direction, it is evi- 
dent that the amount of calcium and phos- 
phorous in the food is of but secondary 
importance in the control of the deposi- 
tion of these elements in growing bone, 
although, of course, there must be a suffi- 
ciency of these salts for the formation of 
perfect bones. In view of the evidence of 
interaction and balance among food con- 
stituents provided by this investigation, 
the value of the expression optimum cal- 
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cium content of a diet so commonly used 
in, dietetic descriptions and discussions 
nowadays must be doubted. The optimum 
varies every time the other elements of 
the diet are changed. 


‘“There are one or two practical points 
of dietetics which arise out of these ex- 
perimental results. The challenge, for 
instance, immediately may be made, if 
oatmeal is so detrimental to bone-forma- 
tion, how is it that fine races of men have 
been reared on diets of which this cereal 
forms a large part? If these results apply 
to man, as they almost certainly do in the 
case of the teeth and probably therefore, 
as regards other tissues (M. Mellanby, 
44b), then it is highly probable that the 
diet of these people also included much 
of foods rich in anti-rachitie vitamin, as, 
for example, milk, eggs, fish of the fatty 
variety, including herring, salmon, mack- 
erel, etc. In tropical countries where ce- 
reals such as rice, maize, millet, form a 
large part of the diet, the sunlight is no 
doubt also an important factor in antago- 
nizing their detrimental influence. Wheth- 
er these answers are entirely satisfactory 
or not only further investigation can de- 
termine, but the present work does show 
that perfect bone-formation can be ob- 
tained even when large quantities of oat- . 
meal are eaten if the rest of the diet be 
adequate. On the other hand the worst 
cases of malnutrition seen in human be- 
ings can be easily reproduced in animals 
by feeding them on foodstuffs which bulk 
largely in the national dietary along the 
lines described in this investigation. Apart 
from extreme malnutrition, however, it 
would appear not improbable that in this 
country, where the average diet is either 
deficient in or contains a border-line quan- 
tity of anti-rachitic vitamin and calcium, 
and where sunshine is negligible, the in- 
gestion of oatmeal during pregnancy and 
lactation of women, and in growing chil- 
dren, does much harm. 
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More Anti-Fat Breads 


By C. B. Morison 
Of the American Institute of Baking 


INCE the publication of an article in 
S Baking Technology* on the composi- 
tion of anti-fat or special breads claimed 
to be of value in the reduction of weight, 
the prevention of obesity, and various 
other nutritional disturbances, the Insti- 
tute has examined several other samples 
of these products, the analyses of which 
are reported below:t 


similar to that used in the preparation of 
certain diabetic foods, also finds a place 
in these formulas. Laxative compounds, 
among which eastor oil is conspicuous, 
are sometimes used, and also other com- 
pounds supposed to have cathartic proper- 
ties. 

An interesting development recently 
came to the writer’s attention in which a 


Table I. Analyses of Anti-Fat Breads—As Received % 


5959 6242 6436 6605 6786 7189 3612 3867 
Moisture. j.6:.'. 36.59 32.89 29.78 35.44 32.49 30.63 37.75 37.46 
Protein (Nx 6.25), .10.82 14.46 14.46 9.18 15.86 6.17 9.11 9.50 
Nitrogen free ext., .42.08 47.54 50.15 48.63 46.41 53.67 46.17 46.16 
Jose Chit et ee 3.21 0.87 1.14 1.99 0.97 1.35 1.81 1.70 
Patvecie ements. 171 2.09 a3 2.18 2.16 5.51 3.25 3.27 
Rebs ae eee Si. 5.59 2.15 2.34 2.58 2.11 2.67 1.91 1.91 
Starch wee oS... 3 36.14 37.97 32.89 31.61 20.79 35.27 36.04 
Calories per Ib...... 1029 1170 1259 1138 1218 1310 1136 1143 

Table II. Analyses of Anti-Fat Breads—Dry Basis % 

5959 6242 6436 6605 6786 7189 3612 3867 
Moisture’ 228;... sted. As alot sae ene Bye Nes Nae os 
Protein (Nx 6.25) ..17.06 21.54 20.59 14.22 23.50 8.90 14.64 15.19 
Nitrogen free ext., 66.36 70.85 71.43 75.31 68.75 77.36 74.17 73.81 
mrudce fibers o. .). 4. 3 5.06 1.29 1.62 3.09 1.43 1.95 2.90 2.72 
ate eae ay ne: 2.70 3.11 3.03 3.38 3.20 7.94 5.22 5,22 
Se iiehie Gy 2 Ee pb 0 8.82 3.21 3.33 4.00 3.12 3.85 3.07 3.06 
Btareh piel ye... 53.86 54.08 50.95 46.82 29.97 56.66 57.62 


The trade names of these breads are not 
stated here, but members of American 
Bakers Association may obtain the names 
corresponding to the sample numbers by 
applying to the Institute. 

The ingredients used in the formulas of 
these breads are in general, coarse flours 
of the cereal grains, especially wheat and 
rye. Sometimes ground flaxseed is used. 
Ground agar agar, or cellulose material, 


* Bak. Tech. Vol. 3, p. 304, 1924. 


manufacturer of a well-known patent 
remedy for obesity was anxious to use 
the active ingredient of this preparation 
in bread formulas, because the sales of 
the original patent medicine had lately 
fallen off, and a new outlet was required 
in order to maintain profits. The active 
Ingredient was a preparation that should 
only be used under medical supervision, if 
at all, and the inclusion of it in a bread 


+ The results reported were obtained by Messrs. Luckow and Gant of the Analytical Laboratory. 
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formula would be nothing less than a 
therapeutic perversion. 

Table I gives the proximate analysis of 
eight samples of anti-fat bread as received 
at the laboratory and Table II the results 
when calculated to the dry basis. 

The protein content of these special 
breads is considerably higher than that 
of white bread, except in 7189, which is 
somewhat lower than that ordinarily 
found. 

The nitrogen free extract, which in- 
cludes starch, sugar, dextrins, other solu- 
ble carbohydrates, and pentosans, is some- 
what lower than in ordinary white bread, 
but is similar to that of many gluten, 
bran, and whole wheat breads. 

The crude fiber is similar to that found 
in bran and whole wheat breads. 

The fat (total lipoid material) shows a 
considerable range; the high figure (7.94 
per cent) on the dry basis of bread 7189 
is difficult to explain, except by the direct 
addition of high amounts of fat to the 
dough or to the use of materials contain- 
ing a high percentage of ether soluble ex- 
tract, as is found in various seeds and 
their products. 

The high amount of ash in 5969 was 
apparently due to the addition of com- 
mon salt. This sample of bread possessed 
a very salty taste and contained 2.46 per 
cent sodium chloride on the dry basis. 

The starch content of the samples was 
over 50 per cent on the dry basis, except 
in 6786 and 7189. The 29.97 per cent of 
starch in 7189 is similar to that of many 
ordinary gluten breads found on the 
market. 

The crude fiber showed considerable 
variation among the samples, as might be 
expected, which is due to the use of coarse 
flour and bran, although some ordinary 
bran breads carry as much fiber as the 
maximum shown by bread 5959. 

The fuel value, calculated as calories 
per pound of the bread as received, is 
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similar to that of ordinary bread except 
in 5959, which was 1029. This is con- 
siderably lower than ordinary white 
bread of a similar moisture content. 

In general, the proximate composi- 
tion of these breads is similar to ordinary 
whole wheat, bran and gluten breads. 

It is interesting to note that the adver- 
tisers of these breads for the prevention 
of obesity and other evils always recom- 
mend that they be used in connection with 
a typical low calorie diet of the character 
commonly employed in weight reduction 
treatments. In some cases special exer- 
cises and baths are recommended for those 
using these special breads. 

In a former article we ‘have pointed out 
that those anxious to ‘‘get thin’’ may do 
so on ordinary white bread without re- 
source to special products intended to 
convey the impression that white bread is 
responsible for obesity. 


Thick Crusts 


Ir YOU have trouble in your bakery 
with crust that is too thick, what do you 
do to remedy it? The first thing checked 
up by an experienced bakery superinten- 
dent is the item of sugar. No sugar or 
too little sugar will result in a thick crust. _ 
The next item to check up is the age of 
the dough. The older the dough the less 
sugar it has, for the very reason that yeast 
manufactures the gases which leaven the 
batch out of its sugar. Hence there will 
be less sugar in an old dough than was 
put in by the baker when the batch was 
mixed. The dry skin that forms over 
dough in the pans or in the proofers where 
the air is too dry is still another cause of 
thick crusts. And this is the worst 
cause of all because such a crust is repel- 
lant to the appetite. A cool oven is the 
final cause of thick crusting. Check these 
items one at a time and you are sure to 
find your trouble before you get through. 
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Standards in the Bakery 


The Official Bread Scoring System Has Standardized Methods 
of Judging Bread Quality 


O GOVERNMENT activity has been 

so generally applauded as the ef- 
forts of the Department of Commerce to 
bring greater prosperity and more gener- 
ous profits to industry through the elimi- 
nation of waste. Thousands of manufac- 
turers and scores of industries which 
thought they were well organized and ef- 
ficiently operated have, with the co-opera- 
tion of Secretary Hoover’s experts, found 
that their business was burdened with 
wasteful practices which demanded ex- 
cessive capital investment and reduced 
production. And so the manufacturers of 
bedsteads, paving bricks, hardware, bar- 
rels, lumber and many other essentials of 
modern life have simplified their proc- 
esses, cut out duplications, reduced varie- 
ties, and made savings aggregating many 
millions of dollars. 

But although these savings have been 
possible in other industries, few changes 
have as yet come into the bakery. The 
weight of the bread loaf has been fixed by 
many state statutes, but the shape and 
size of the loaf has never been made uni- 
form. Every baker uses the pan and 
makes the loaf his customers most desire. 
Tastes may be without basis of fact or 
flavor, but no baker has yet successfully 
forced a change in the public’s opinion 
as to what sort of bread it wanted. 

Bread formulas are to some extent be- 
ing standardized as machinery, materials 
and methods are simplified and standard- 
ized. Much more progress in these direc- 
tions is possible. The milling industry 
has been very successful in its efforts to 
produce a standard flour. The yeast 
manufacturer has almost completely elimi- 
nated the hazards which once made yeast 
a wild biological product, nonuniform 


and unstable, and yeast today is as de- 
pendable as flour, or sugar, or shortening. 

In one direction, however, the baker has 
made definite progress, and that is in the 
adoption of a standard method of scoring 
bread. Prior to the work of American In- 
stitute of Baking, which led to the adop- 
tion of an official system of scoring bread 
by the American Bakers’ Association, 
there was no uniform practice. While 
judges of butter, of cheese, of sheep, hogs, 
horses, cattle, dogs, poultry, and indeed 
of all of the aspirants for prizes at county 
fairs, had a definite rule of action, the 


‘judges of bread were forced to hesitate 


between a score of systems, none of which 
was wholly good, even for home made 
bread and none at all satisfactory for 
commercial or baker’s bread. 


But with the co-operation of the 
authorities on bread, in government de- 
partments, in the Home Economic Sec- 
tions of the universities and in the milling 
and baking laboratories, the Institute 
score card was drafted. And it was then 
published and criticised and revised be- 
fore it was finally adopted. Today it is 
the only official system for use in scoring 
bread. 

In a recent letter acknowledging the 
receipt of a supply of score cards sent 
him for use in the study of flours, J. H. 
Shollenberger of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture wrote: 

‘“We believe that for commercial bak- 
ing your system of bread scoring is a vast 
improvement over the other systems with 
which we are familiar. There is great 
need for the adoption of uniform methods 
of judging and inasmuch as your system 
is a meritorious one and is already used 
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by a goodly portion of the trade, much 
good would result if it were universally 
adopted. ”’ 

Of course, any method of comparing 
one loaf of bread with another which will 
give definite information is helpful. But 
unless the results of the comparison can 
be translated into some common basis of 
reckoning, they are of use only to the 
judge and then only at the time they are 
made. 

It is equally obvious that any system of 
scoring based on a variable datum point 
is of little value. There has been, for in- 
stance, a system used in which a standard 
loaf, well made, of good materials, is 
given a score of 100, and against which 
other loaves are scored. Some loaves 
under this system score more than 100, 
others less than 100. Some loaves, defi- 
cient in volume, color or texture, are bet- 
ter than the standard in other respects, 
and so by offsetting deficiencies by gains 
a loaf with obvious faults or decided 
merits may in the final summing up score 
100. 

This system of scoring means some- 
thing, of course, to the man who scores it. 
By its use he can average the results of 
his baking in a way satisfactory to him- 
self. But the baker who receives a report 
that his bread scores 100 or 96, or 102, 
obtains nothing except figures which he 
cannot interpret, but which to the layman, 
who accepts a grade of 100 as perfect, 
whether it is marked on an examination 
paper or set up as an evidence of the high- 
est food quality, are deceptive and mis- 
leading. 

The product of the thousand barrels of 
flour baked each year into every form of 
bread by the students at American Insti- 
tute of Baking is all scored by the official 
system. The thousands of loaves of bread 
sent to the Service Laboratory of the In- 
stitute are scored by the official system. 
Every loaf baked from the flour samples 
submitted to the Institute for analysis and 
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appraisals as to its baking quality is 
scored by the official system. 

And so throughout the baking and mill- 
ing industry the official standard is being 
used in measuring bread quality. And in 
this way a definite standard has been 
recognized by the baker. 

Other standards will be devised for con- 
trolling bake shop operations. If they are 
practical they will be adopted. In the 
course of time customs may so change 
that a package of bread will be as uniform 
in weight, shape and appearance as a car- 
ton of butter or a bottle of milk. But un- 
til that time does come every baker will 
make as best he can the type of bread his 
customers want. 


We Thank You 


This splendid equipment of the latest 
types of bakery machinery has been pro- 
vided the School of Baking by the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Association. 
The entire baking industry which profits 
so largely from the better training of men 
who are to become its leaders, owes its 
sincere thanks to the earnest, interested 
and helpful service of George HE. Dean, the 
representative of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Association on the Com- 
mittee of American Institute of Baking, 
to the members of his Committee and to 
the Manufacturers who have cooperated 
with him in providing for the School the 
splendid equipment by which the training 
of our students is made possible. 


Cooperation 

The American Waxed Paper Associa- 
tion, through its Institute, is at the dis- 
posal of the baking industry to work out 
any problem in bread wrapping or the use 
of educative propaganda on bread wrap- 
pers. We send out a monthly bulletin 
which we should like to have the Insti- 


tute receive. 
—W. M. Brownell, Package Paper and 
Supply Corporation, N. Y. City. 
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A Little Conversation on Mold 


Most Molds Are Good, Some Are Excellent, but Bread Molds 
While Wholesome Are Unnecessary 


By H. E. Turtey, 


Bacteriologist, American Institute of Baking 


S Mr. Jones, of the Jones Baking 

Company, was reading his morning 
mail he opened a letter which perturbed 
him very much. It was from a new cus- 
tomer who had made her first purchase 
of the Jones Quality Bread and very in- 
dignantly stated that her little girl had 
been made ill by eating three slices of 
bread which were moldy. 


Mr. Jones, like every up-to-date baker, 
was ever ready to listen to a complaint 
of a customer and so he called Mrs. Orton 
on the phone and arranged for an im- 
mediate interview at which he told her 
he was very sorry that she had this in- 
cident happen with his bread, and asked 
to see the remainder of the loaf. She 
hurried to the pantry and brought in 
the bread box with its loaf of moldy 
bread, a few broken slices and its usual 
supply of crumbs. Mr. Jones knew the 
various bread molds on sight and at once 
identified it as green mold. He then ex- 
plained that green mold was absolutely 
harmless to the human body and that the 
Japanese and Chinese had been using that 
mold for centuries to make the delicious 
soy bean sauce found in Chinese res- 
taurants. 

Mrs. Orton was easily convinced that 
it was not the bread that caused her 
daughter’s illness and asked Mr. Jones’ 
pardon for being too hasty in condemning 
his bread. During the conversation he 
noticed that there was a damp cloth in 
the bread box and inquired if she always 
kept a damp cloth over her bread. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I do that in order to keep my 
bread fresh and soft.’’ He then explained 


to her the nature of molds and mold in- 
fection. ‘‘Mold,’’ he said, ‘‘is a living 
plant that will grow up on proper food 
material under suitable conditions of 
moisture and a favorable temperature. 
The mold plant produces microscopic 
‘seeds’ too small to be seen with the naked 
eye. These microscopic seeds are present 
all around us and only need food material 
and proper conditions of moisture and 
temperature to supply them with a happy 
home and breeding ground. When you 
place a damp cloth in your bread box 
you are supplying them with one of the 
most important factors for their develop- 
ment. The mold spores are protected with 
a thin membrane and will not survive the 
baking temperature. So you see when 
bread leaves the oven it is sterile as far 
as mold is concerned.’’ 

Mrs. Orton was very much surprised 
to learn the nature of the molds that had 
appeared on various foods that she had 
prepared. She had regarded mold as 
some colored ‘‘stuff’’ that appeared and 
disappeared, she knew not why. A new 
world had been opened before her eyes, 
a world of microscopic living plants. 


And then, with the incident of the 
moldy bread still fresh, Mr. Jones said, 
‘‘Now, Mrs. Orton, if you so desire, I 
would like to show you our sanitary bak- 
ery.’”’ And Mrs. Orton who had never 
been on the inside of a large modern 
bakery was quick to accept the invita- 
tion. After arriving at the plant she was 
shown a large bright and clean room 
where all the bread ingredients were 
stored. The doughs were made up in a 
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room that she declared was more sanitary 
than the average housewife’s kitchen. She 
was then shown the oven and wrapping 
room with its conerete floor and walls 
and ceiling painted a white enamel. ‘‘In 
addition to taking every sanitation pre- 
caution,’’ Mr. Jones told her, ‘‘I store my 
wrapping paper in a clean, dry place and 
always cool my bread thoroughly before 
wrapping. When bread is wrapped too 
warm it ‘sweats’ and you have the same 
favorable conditions for mold growth that 
you have in a damp bread box.”’ 

Like other progressive bakers, Mr. 
Jones was always proud to show visitors 
his small but serviceable chemical lab- 
oratory. ‘‘The young man in here is a 
chemist with biological training,’’ he said. 
“‘He analyzes the ingredients that are 
used in our bread. Once every three 
months he tests our water supply as to 
its bacteriological purity. The flasks that 
you see on the table contain the various 
common molds that sometimes are found 
on baker’s products. These molds occur 
on bread when it is not stored properly 
in the grocery store or in the home. The 
molds contained in these two flasks are 
known as ‘whisker’ mold and brown mold. 
These molds will produce illness if eaten 
in quantity, but they are rarely found 
on bread and their musty odor and sour 
taste are sufficient warning of their bad 
character. 

‘‘The mold ‘whiskers’ is identified by 
its heavy, felt like cottony growth on the 
outside of the loaf. When it first ap- 
pears it is white, later changing to a grey, 
greyish brown, and finally to a brown to 
black felt like growth. Embedded in this 
heavy mass of threads are the black spore 
pods that are ever ready to release 
thousands and millions of these micro- 
scopic seeds to infect new bread. 

‘‘The brown mold is noticed as a brown 
to black sooty growth on the surface of 
the bread. It is a low growing mold and 
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is easily distinguished from the cottony 
like growth of ‘whiskers’. 

‘‘The other common bread molds in 
the other three flasks are known as blue, 
green and orange molds and are not 
harmful to the human body. 

‘“The blue mold is known to every bak- 
er and American housewife. It is found 
on bread, jams, fruit and even on old 
shoes lying about the basement. The 
color varies from a light blue to a bluish 
grey, bluish green and yellowish green. 
The spores are born on stalks arising 
from the threads of mold in a whisk- 
broom fashion. : 

‘‘“Green mold produces such a short 
rich green growth that it reminds one of 
a bright green carpet, or a bed of mold 
plants. The color is usually a bright rich 
green, being easily distinguished from 
other forms of mold. 

‘‘The color of orange mold varies from 
a pink to a salmon and orange. This type 
of mold is used by the natives of Java 
to mold the earth nut, which they con- 
sider a great delicacy. 

‘‘There is another bread disease that 
may occur in bread which is known as 
rope. This disease is caused by a micro- 
scopic plant known as a bacterium. The 
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BACTERIAL SPORE 
THE SPORE ENABLES THE ROPE BACTERIUM 
TO SURWIVE THE BANING TEMPERATURE. 


source of the rope is usually in the flour 
for the bacteria are found in the crease 
of the wheat kernel and in the bran coat- 
ings. The bacteria that cause ropy bread 
do not like acid conditions for their de- 
velopment. Normal dough fermentation 
is an acid fermentation, so rope only oc- 
curs in cases of acute infection by the 
bacteria and in cases of abnormal fer- 
mentation. The housewife should not be- 
come alarmed, however, as ropy bread has 
never been known to cause any ill effects 
when eaten, even in large quantity. White 
rats have also been fed ropy bread with 
no ill effects. We have not been troubled 
with rope for many years. However, if 
it should appear, we can easily eliminate 
it by using a quart of 40 grain vinegar 
to a barrel of flour, giving the bakery a 
thorough cleaning and washing all uten- 
sils with hot vinegar water.’’ 

Mrs. Orton thanked Mr. Jones for the 
courtesy he had extended in explaining 
the diseases of bread to her and for the 
time spent in showing her how bread was 
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made in a modern bakery. She was 
astonished to learn how easy it is for the 
up-to-date baker to lessen the prevalence 
of bread disease by a few simple precau- 
tions which every baker follows if he 
desires to have satisfied customers and to 
keep abreast of the times. Needless to 
say Mrs. Orton left the Jones Baking 
Company a satisfied customer. She told 
her friends what she had seen and heard 
and they in turn told others until in that 
community the synonym for food exceel- 
lence was Jones’ Quality Bread. 


A Queensland Visitor 


‘Robert Paine, one of our prominent 
members,’’ writes Thomas S. Dansteel, 
Secretary of the Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Queensland, ‘‘is leaving Australia 
for a long tour of the United Kingdom, 
during which he will visit America and 
your convention at Buffalo. 

““We send you hearty greetings and 
trust that your convention will be another 
stepping stone in the advancement of the 
baking industry. Although so far away 
from you in this sunny Australia of ours, 
we have kindly feelings toward our com- 
rades in our great industry. 

‘“We tender your President and execu- 
tives our hearty greetings. May their 
work and ideals come to fruition in every 
sense of the word.’’ 


Baking Technology for last month I 
believe is the best you have ever put out. 
President Bolser’s message is magnificent. 
The article regarding dark bread is just 
what I have worked out from my own 
experience. I know that my family eats 
more than double the amount of white 
bread than any dark bread on any test, 
and I have thoroughly demonstrated this. 
I can only get them to take dark bread 
when I make it the only bread available. 


—R. J. Workman, California Baking Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Half-Cent Com May Benefit 


This May Be a Practical Way to Narrow the Spread Between 
Wheat and Bread Prices 


UT few commodities are now so cheap 
B that it is necessary to split pennies 
in fixing their value. The price of butter 
and of eggs blithely jumps a nickel at 
a time and so used is she to the chang- 
ing seale that the housewife never bothers 
to check up her grocery slips. 

But in one particular, perhaps the only 
one left to us, and that is the price of a 
loaf of bread, we are still living on a pre- 
war basis. An increase of a cent in bread 
prices trailing the advancing wheat mar- 
ket, sets every editor hunting profiteers, 
while a decrease of a penny a pound in 
the cost of our basic food extracts thank 
offerings from vox populi contributors, 
who see in the distress of wheat farmers 
and bakers, a way to strike a financial 
balance which pays increased rentals, 
buys a new radio set and justifies a better 
ear. The fact that on our present bread- 
eating basis a reduction of a cent a pound 
would save the average person less than 
$2.00 a year,—the wages of a bricklayer 
for a single hour—is never noticed. 

The baker, however, is seriously con- 
cerned over increased or decreased bread 
prices. His ability to make money in his 
business or to lose it is measured by that 
single cent. His ideas as to the need for 
a half-cent coin are well set out by S. S. 
Langendorf, a San Francisco baker who 
submits for the consideration of the bak- 
ers of the country his solution of the 
problem of flexible bread prices. 

‘“We are of the opinion that the in- 
troduction of a half-cent denomination of 
coin would be an aid in adjusting bread 
prices whenever conditions warrant a 
change and so work to the better satis- 
faction of the public as well as the baker. 


‘‘Under the present coinage, retail 
bread prices can only be increased or de- 
creased in units of a cent. Flour may 
fluctuate as much as $2.00 a barrel and 
bakers are often prevented from raising 
the price of bread because of the fear of 
being accused of profiteering. <A barrel 
of flour yields on an average of 290 one- 
pound loaves of bread. With an advance 
in the price of flour of $2.90 and a le. 
advance in the price of bread, the baker 
is fully compensated for the increased 
cost of flour. However, with an advance 
in the price of flour anywhere from 50c. 
to a $1.75, the baker usually absorbs this 
increase at a great disadvantage to him- 
self. 

‘*With a half-cent coin the baker could 
adjust his price of bread one-half cent 
per pound with an advance or a decrease 
in flour prices of $1.00 to $1.50 per barrel, 
which would offset the prevailing increase 
or decrease in flour prices and reflect it- 
self to an equivalent amount in the retail 
or consumer price. 


‘‘Under the existing situation the baker 
is forced, in order to protect himself on 
a fair profit, to be a flour speculator, for 
he cannot adjust his bread prices as 
frequently as can other industries such 
as flour milling, sugar refining, coffee, ete. 
Flour mills can adjust their prices daily 
in accordance with the increase or de- 
crease in the price of wheat. For every 
cent advance in wheat, flour is advanced 
5e. The same thing is true with the sugar 
refiners. With a certain given number of 
points advance in the raw sugar market 
the price of refined sugar is adjusted, 
daily if necessary, to conform with the 
price of raw sugar. The flour miller and 
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sugar refiner, as well as many other in- 
dustries can protect themselves on a 
reasonable profit irrespective of any 
fluctuations in the wheat or raw sugar 
markets and need not be at the mercy of 
speculation to be assured of a profit. 

‘‘Very frequently inharmonious rela- 
tions existing between bakers in a given 
community is due to the fact that a group 
of bakers has been fortunate in making 
purchases on a low market when another 
group was purchasing on the current 
market. 

“On the Pacific Coast we have a stand- 
ard bread weight law regulating the size 
of bread to units of one pound and one 
and one-half pound loaves and in mul- 
tiples thereof. With wheat at $1.00 a 
bushel, taking into consideration freight 
and present operating costs, bread should 
wholesale at 8 cents per pound. With 
wheat at $1.55 per bushel, bread should 
wholesale at 9 cents per pound. 

‘“As an illustration, with a drop of the 
wheat price from $1.55 a bushel to $1.30 
a bushel, the baker would still be com- 
pelled to sell bread at 9 cents a pound 
wholesale and be liable to accusation for 
profiteering. On the other hand, if the 
price of bread was reduced to 8c a 
pound, he would be operating at a loss. 
But if the bread price is adjusted to 9c. 
on $1.50 wheat and the market should ad- 
vance to $1.80 a bushel, the baker would 
still be compelled to sell bread at 9c. a 
pound wholesale, almost wiping out his 
profit. 

“‘The average net profit to the baker on 
the basis of large volume is one-half cent 
per pound net. An advance in flour prices 
of about $1.35 over his basic flour costs 
practically wipes out the baker’s profit. 

**Under existing conditions the baker is 
forced to be either a profiteer, a specu- 
lator, a philanthropist or a goat. We are 
in accord with a standard bread weight 
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law which protects the public against de- 
ception in the weight of bread. A close 
grain loaf may be heavier than an open 
grain loaf and from appearance, the aver- 
age consumer would believe that the 
blown-up loaf contains more bread 
weight. Standardizing the weight of 
bread places all bakers on an equal basis 
in their dealings with the public and 
leaves the adjustment on the basis of 
price only, eliminating the evil of decep- 
tion in the appearance of a loaf. 


‘‘The half-cent coin would bring about 
a more elastic medium of adjusting bread 
prices both from a standpoint of increase 
and decrease in the retail price as well 
as the wholesale price. 

‘‘Prior to 1915, the dealer generally 
sold all commodities in units of 5c., 10c., 
l5e., 20¢., 25¢., ete. The prices between 
the above denominations did not exist and 
cash registers prior to 1915 on the Pacific 
Coast were all in denominations of 5c. and 
10c. and multiples thereof. The war 
brought the introduction of the prices be- 
tween, such as 6c., 7c., 8c., ete., and it 
was necessary for the merchants to obtain 
new cash registers. Changing conditions 
may further warrant the half-cent de- 
nomination. 

‘‘Our recommendation for the half-cent 
denomination is based on the fact that it 
would enable the dealer to adjust his 
retail price in denominations of one-half 
cent along with the adjustment of whole- 
sale prices of one-half cent and that it 
would place the baking industry on a 
sounder and more stable basis and to a 
great extent eliminate speculation. 


‘“We believe this subject is worthy of 
the careful thought of every baker. Can- 
not American Institute of Baking direct 
the attention of the baking industry and 
of bread consumers to the advantage of 
a half-cent coin ?’’ 
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Fundamentals in Business 


A Message from the University to the Business Man which 
Outlines Basic Business Laws 


By ELMorE PETERSEN 
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This graphic sketch of the structure of modern business, drawn for the 
bakers of the Rocky Mountain States by Professor Petersen, Director of the 
Extension Division of the University of Colorado, is so well defined and the 
discussion of each of the units of the structure so simple and direct, that every 
baker may study it with profit. 

In the advent of the baker into the business world the development of 
the distribution end of the industry has been much slower than the production 


end. Every successful and many unsuccessful bakers are good manufacturers. 


But often they are not good merchants. 
Business today must combine both manufacturer and merchant. The 
Trade Promotion Department of American Institute of Baking recommends 


this discussion of business fundamentals to every baker. 


The basic laws it 


sets forth must be learned and applied before a continuing profit can be 
earned and a merited success attained. 


N INTELLIGENT analysis of the 
A structure of business as we know it 
today reveals three definite units, the cor- 
rect combination of which constitute the 
unified whole. These units are, (1) the 
individual himself; (2) the business; and, 
(3) the function or the result of business, 
usually called profit. It is the purpose of 
this discussion to single out each of these 
units for further analysis and study. 


The Individual 


It is trite to say that without the indi- 
vidual there could be no business. And 
yet many people fail to understand just 
how the value of an individual in a busi- 
ness may be determined. 

In the first place, the value of an in- 
dividual is determined by the amount of 
supervision which that individual re- 
quires. It is a profitless procedure to set 
a person to a task if it requires still an- 
other person to see that the first one does 
his work. I take it, that is why superin- 
tendents, managers and foremen are paid 


higher salaries than the manual laborers 
whom they oversee. 

Then again, the value of an individual 
is determined by the work he does minus 
his errors. There are many folks in the 
world who mistake motion for progress. 
Poking sand in a rat hole and making 
bricks without straw are both work of a 
kind not easy, but they can hardly be said 
to be profitable because the net result of 
the energy expended is without value. So 
also in a business office or store, because 
an individual does a great amount of 
work is no guarantee that his services are 
valuable. A vast deal of work full of 
errors may be rendered utterly worthless 
by reason of such mistakes alone. There 
are plenty of tragedies in business for 
which mistake-making has been the sole 
cause, and there are a host of persons 
who have remained in menial positions 
after long periods of service because of 
inaccuracies and discrepancies in the 
work they do. 

The third measure of the value of an 
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individual is his personality. Stated in 
another way, the value of an individual is 
determined by his positive qualities minus 
his negative qualities. One has only to 
look about him to see how ruthlessly this 
law operates. Woodrow Wilson once ob- 
served that ‘‘Power consists in one’s ca- 
pacity to link his will with the purpose 
of others; to lead by reason, and a gift 
for co-operation.’’ The qualities that 
make men big and that give them such 
power are many, but a few of them are so 
outstanding that they should be men- 
tioned here. 


High ideals is first and foremost. Un- 
selfishness, honesty, self-respect and loy- 
alty are all high ideals. These qualities 
are practicable and workable, and when 
made part of the daily occupation of an 
individual, yield generous dividends. Pur- 
poseful living is a positive quality of per- 
sonality, without which an individual be- 
comes a drifter as a ship without a helm. 


And then there is enthusiasm, that 
“leaping lightning, not to be measured by 
the horse-power of the understanding, ’’ 
and courage, and sympathy and tact. All 
of these are positive qualities that are 
dynamic in the lives of men, When these 
are displaced or stifled by the presence 
of their opposites, the negative qualities, 
the individual is no longer a power, but 
becomes a plodder, a struggler, blaming 
his ill fate on luck, when as a matter of 
fact he, himself, is the master of his own 
destiny, the captain of his soul. 


The Business 


Having considered the individual, we 
now turn to the business itself. Business 
is essentially a process. It may be defined 
as an exchange of values for mutual 
profit. If we analyze this process, we 
shall find that it is made up of three 
distinct parts, namely, (1) plan, (2) 
action, and (3) control. 
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No business can be operated success- 
fully unless there is first a definite plan 
of action in that business. Planning in 
business is simply setting goals and estab- 
lishing objective. Sometimes these objec- 
tives may take the form of sales quotas, 
revenue, production totals, or other items. 
But whatever the objectives may be, plan- 
ning is knowing where one is going in 
his business; what road he is going to 
take; and what he is going to do then. 


Action follows planning. By action we 
mean that phase of the business which is 
Selling is a 
service-rendering activity. All good sales- 
people are quite aware that salesmanship 
is not a matter of unloading merchandise 
on customers, but that it is a process of 
helping the buyer buy. Herein is also in- 
eluded advertising, as well as all other 
means that may be employed in the selling 
of goods and services. 

Planning and selling are not enough in 
a business establishment, there must also 
be control. Running a business, no mat- 
ter how well planned or how efficiently 
operated from the standpoint of selling, 
without a definite control upon its opera- 
tions, would be like attempting to drive 
an automobile without steering gear or 
brakes. And yet it is easy to find many 
concerns that have been wrecked in the 
ditch of business failures just because of 
the lack of control. | 


Control in business can only come 
through a system of adequate records. 
There is no business too little or too big 
that it does not need records of account. 
Control means the ability on the part of 
the manager or proprietor to analyze and 
to understand his business in whole or in 
part at any time. It involves a knowledge 
of costs of operation, mark-up, and mar- 
gin of profit. It includes stock limits and 
budgeting of funds. It is brake, throttle 
and steering wheel, all in one. 
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Profit 

If the intelligence and energy of the 
individual are correctly combined with 
the business, the return for this effort is 
ealled profit. Profit is the surplus that 
remains after all costs of operation and 
merchandising have been paid. It is that 
small surplus that may be saved out of 
every transaction, and having been saved, 
may be reinvested in the development and 
expansion of the business. Without that 
surplus and that saving, there can be no 
industrial growth, and it is only by means 
of industrial progress that a country can 
prosper. 

What has just been said refers particu- 
larly to material profit—dollars. And 
while material profit is the first essential 
in every business, there are two other 
kinds of profit that are produced along 
with the dollars that are so necessary. 
The first of these is ‘‘reputation.’”’?’ <A 
business is known, often very largely, not 
only by its own reputation as such, but 
by the reputation of the individual or in- 
dividuals who operate it. Reputation is 
the standing of an individual in his com- 
munity. It matters much to the pros- 
perity of the business whether the man 
who manages or owns it is a community 
builder, or not. Every person uncon- 
sciously and without effort reflects the 
character of his concern. We are continu- 
ously making reputations for our busi- 
ness. It is important, therefore, that such 
a reputation be an asset rather than a 
liability, and that the impression that is 
made on the public, our customers, is a 
good one. 

More significant, perhaps, than the 
profit we call reputation, or the material 
surplus measured in dollars, is the other 
kind of profit that accrues, and which 
may be labeled ‘‘conscience.’’ There is 
no getting away from living with oneself. 
It matters very little if the dollars are 
piled high and if the reputation we gain 
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is flattering and to be envied, if, at the 
same time, our dealings are such that we 
dare not stand up before a full-length 
mirror and look the figure reflected there 
squarely in the eye. Our real reward for 
effort expended is a clear conscience. 

The solution of the whole problem of 
business, then, depends for its solution 
upon the individual, his person and his 
personality, in contact and in relation to 
human affairs. Suecess is neither acci- 
dental, mysterious, nor a condition that 
can be measured in terms of material re- 
ward alone. It is said that the late Dr. 
Charles P. Steinmetz once defined success 
as follows: ‘‘To do the thing you like to 
do; to do it better each day, and in the 
doing thereof, realizing that you are 
thereby rendering a service to some one 
else—that is success.’’ 


Our Daily Bread 


In the Sermon on the Mount occurs the 
most beautiful of prayers and in that 
prayer the appeal, ‘‘Give us this day our 
daily bread.’’ 

Claim has been made that the bread of 
biblical times was a better foodstuff than 
the bread of today, and there has been 
much discussion as to the food value of 
‘‘the staff of life.’? Many fads and foibles 
have sprung up which hang their food 
philosophy on the character of the bread 
we eat. But bread remains as our prin- 
cipal foodstuff. 

A study of food is of such paramount 
importance in hospital practice that it is 
interesting to know the real facts about 
bread as we eat it today. 

The series of six articles beginning in 
this isue, in which Dr. R. H. Shaw, of the 
American Institute of Baking, discusses 
the food value of bread, is, we consider, 
a distinct contribution to our knowledge 
on the hospital diet. 

—From The Hospital Buyer, May, 1925. 
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How to Choose Good Bread 


Some Economic Leaders Teach Bread Buying Instead of Bread Baking 


TEMPORA, O mores! But a little 
O while ago the teachers of House 
Economics taught home bread making 
and advised housewives to go to their 
own ovens for quality products. Now the 
leaders in the field of home economics 
recognize the baker’s fine services and 
recommend his products. 

Mrs. C. M. Johnson, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics of the Congress 
of Women’s Clubs of Western Pennsyl- 
vania has given discriminating house- 
Wives some excellent advice on the quali- 
ties which make good bread. In a bulletin 
published by and distributed with the 
compliments of her Congress of Women’s 
Clubs, she says in part: 

“Through all the ages bread, made 
from wheat, has been the staff of life. 
No food or combination of foods can 
take its place. The bountiful table of 
the rich is incomplete without it and the 
poor depend upon it for their subsistence. 

The quality of bread is of vital im- 
portance to more persons than is the 
quality of any other food to the human 
race. 

It is a far cry from the primitive woman 
who ground her wheat between two stones 
and made it into a little cake, to the 
woman of today who goes to the grocery 
and buys a fresh loaf of bread ready to 
eat. During that time the manufacture 
of bread has undergone many changes. 

The breads on the market today are 
of every grade imaginable. Much is of 
so high a quality that few housewives 
can equal it, week after week, in the 
varying temperature and other condi- 
tions of the home kitchen. On the other 
hand, there is a great deal of bread sold 
which, as a staff of life, is a poor, wobbly 


reed. The grocer carries both good bread 
and bad. 

The poor quality loaf is there because 
there are so many women who, not being 
good judges of bread, deliberately choose 
a poor loaf instead of the better bread 
to be bought at the same price. 


How to Know a Good Loaf from a Poor One 


First, weight for weight, it is not over 
large—beware the big loaf that looks as 
though you were receiving more for your 
money. It is only more gas you receive; 
in actual bread you receive less. 

Choose the loaf that will regain its 
shape after pressure. The best bread 
will always ‘‘come back.’’ If your bread 
does not it will be a soggy mass in your 
stomach, and you will need to buy a little 
better bread. 


Buy the loaf that is well baked. A 
pale underdone loaf is not good. A good 
brown crusted loaf is best. But by brown 
I do not mean black. The shade of brown 
tells the wise what is on the inside of the 
crust. The more the brown shades to- 
ward a golden brown, the richer and more 
wholesome are the contents. The farther 
away it shades from the brown toward 
the blackish tones the poorer the quality. 

Beware of the crumbly loaf that does 
not cut clean. One of the best tests of 
good bread is the kind of toast it makes. 
A loaf that cuts clean and smooth and 
toasts to the golden brown shade is a 
worth-while loaf. 

If you do not buy good bread, it is 
your own fault. If you do not know good 
bread, keep this folder. handy until you 
are sure you can buy for your family the 
best there is. Buy bread that is really the 
‘*staff of life.’’ 
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Keep Away from Food Fads 


Common Sense Plus Scientific Research Should 
Determine Eating Habits 


By WatTer H. Eppy* 
Professor Physiological Ch hemistry, Teachers College, Columbia University 


selecting food materials, and that is 
I have no pa- 


()% point we must bear in mind in 


to keep away from fads. 
tience with them. 

Here are my tests for an efficient food: 

First, it must have caloric value, be- 
cause we cannot run a machine, even the 
bodily machine, without energy. Second, 
it must have certain nutritive elements: 
proteins, fats, carbohydrates, mineral salts 
and water. Third, it must have proteins 
of a certain quality, so that the protein 
ration may be complete. 

Then the efficient food must have certain 
accessory factors, the vitamins A, B, C, D, 
E and X. Finally it must have digestibility. 
At this point most nutrition experts stop, 
but I go one step further and add palata- 
bility. I have always contended that a 
good cook, properly directed, can do more 
in the way of reforming nutrition than 
any one else. 

In other words, if I can make a bread 
that is palatable and that is at the same 
time meeting the various tests outlined in 
the preceding paragraph, then there is 
little need for extensive advertising. I 
simply feed my public and they eat. But 
if I make a bread that is unpalatable I 
may waste large sums of money in adver- 
tising the product to get it across. 

There are certain persons who become 
narrow in their use of the dietary taboo. 
Taking white bread as an example, we 
know that to the whole wheat faddist 
white bread is anathema. Let us see if 
there is any ground for this. Is white 
bread an efficient source of energy? Its 
calorie content is high. Are its proteins 


*From address before Am. Food Jour. Inst. 


complete? Not at all, but stop for a mo- 
ment. Are oranges complete in all food 
factors? No, they merely possess some 
of these. Are they complete so far 2a: 
mineral salts are concerned? Far from it 
and yet who ever heard of any one refus- 
ing to eat an orange because it is unwhole- 
some? That it has its place is generally 
conceded. 

So, to return to white bread; even when 
made with water it has all the calories of 
energy that any one food is expected to 
furnish in the average dietary. It has a 
fair proportion of protein, fat, carbohy- 
drate, and mineral salts, although there 
is a deficiency of calcium. 

As to protein-quality, white bread is de- 
ficient in lysin. Finally, vitamins A and 
B are present in very small quantities. 

The whole indictment, then, against 
white bread is that it lacks protein-quality, 
calcium and certain of the vitamins. Is 
it not common sense, when we consider all 
the qualities of which white bread is pos- 
sessed, to select other articles of diet that 
will make good its deficiencies? For surely 
no one would wish to make an entire meal 
from bread alone, whether white or wie | 
grain. 

The foods which will be good accom- 
paniments are beef steak, which makes 
good the protein deficiency, and milk; 
which furnishes the needed calcium, the 
missing vitamins and still more protein- 
quality. | 

Suppose, on the other hand, that some 
one has resolved to eat only whole wheat 
bread: that he has decided that white 
bread is taboo. When then? Does he 
realize that in order to get the full lime 
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requirements from whole wheat bread 
alone he would have to eat about five 
pounds? 

In making good the protein lack one 
might add peanut flour muffins, or rolls 
made from soy bean flour, and there are 
any number of other possibilities in this 
connection. 

Going back for the moment to the taboo: 
mince pie is one of the most glorious crea- 
tions of nature, or of human development. 
‘Some one has called it ‘‘a carbohydrate of 
high caloric efficiency.’’ That is a good 
definition from the nutrition standpoint, 
but no one can eat a whole mince pie on 
top of a beefsteak and high protein diet- 
ary without suffering. 

Recently at Teachers College we com- 
pleted some experiments with white rats 
to determine just how much a commercial 
bread lacked in salt quality, in protein- 
quality, and in vitamins, and these results 
are on record for those who are interested. 


The Use of Whole Milk in Bread Making 


We went further with our experiments. 
One of the baker’s chief difficulties is in 
the use of whole milk. He does not object 
to the cost, but he does find the variability 
a real problem. The raising of bread 
dough is determined, as we say in the 
laboratory, by the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration. In general terms, this means 
that the yeast will grow only under cer- 
tain conditions of acidity or alkalinity. 
If this is interfered with, the growth of 
the yeast is slowed down, the gas pro- 
duction is lowered, and the bread fails 
to rise on time. 

Now fresh milk bought in quantity 
changes in acidity from hour to hour. 
This does not mean that it is sour milk, 
but merely that slight changes in the 
acidity have taken place. In a large city 
most of the daily milk supply is from 
two to four days old, and each lot differs 
from the others. So the baker loses much 
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time while the men are standing about 
waiting for the dough to rise. 

In our experiments we _ established 
some interesting facts for the benefit of 
bakers who are struggling with these 
and similar problems; and these, too, are 
on record for those who are interested. 
We are not claiming that the baker 
should try to make bread that is in itself 
a complete food. We do maintain that 
we are ready to help the baker improve 
his white bread so as to make up its lime 
shortage, its incomplete proteins, and its 
vitamin lack This will mean that he can 
actually give us a better white bread. 


Place for Whole Wheat Bread 

There is a place for whole wheat bread. 
It is a stimulation against constipation, 
but even here it is well to be cautious. 
Many persons find that overstimulation 
may bring on diarrheal conditions that 
result in a loss of practically all food 
eaten. Common sense must govern. 

Let us supplement when we need to, 
using one tool to accomplish one thing, 
another tool for another result. When we 
wish the children to exercise their teeth 
let us give them whole wheat bread and 
coarse meals for chewability, by all means, 
but let us not go out and tell every one 
that he must do the same thing! 

The American Institute of Baking is 
working along these same lines and they 
have shown interest in our results. After 
the war our wheat supply backed up in 
the United States, so the bakers are en- 
gaged in extensive selling campaigns. We 
are willing to ‘‘eat more bread’’ if they 
will continue to improve the quality, and 
here is where the laboratory comes into 
the story. 

The American Institute of Baking, the 
National Canners’ Association’, the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, and 
other large organizations are leaders and 
their representatives head their sections 
in the scientific societies. 
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NUTRITION OF MOTHER AND CHILD. By C. 
Ulysses Moore, M. D. M. Sc. (Ped.) 33 figs. 234 
pp. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and London, 
1924. 


The general observance of May Day as Child 
Health Day has crystallized as never before our 
interest in the nutrition of children. With the 
rapid development of scientific interest in the still 
little understood problems of metabolism and 
nutrition, it has been possible to assemble a few 
definite facts as to the types of foods essential 
to proper nutrition. 

In Nutrition of Mother and Child, Dr. Moore 
has brought together much of this newer knowl- 
edge. He has drawn liberally upon the discoveries 
of Hess, McCollum and Mellanby and he has 
supplemented the reports of other investigators 
by the results of his own experimental work. As 
the preface sets out, the volume is not intended 
to replace the physician. Sick children are but 
casually considered. The purpose of the book is 
to teach mothers how to establish sound health 
by proper feeding and care. 


Dr. Edward T. Devine in a foreword happily 
discusses three vitamins which are essential in 
the mental diet of mothers, social workers and 
nurses. These vitamins are scientific temper, 
common sense of realities derived from special- 
ized training and experience. These new vita- 
mins may well be made a part of the diet of 
every writer on nutritional topics. If the vita- 
min of common sense were more generally in- 
cluded in the ration of writers and lecturers on 
food topics, food faddists would subside and food 
fads be forgotten. It is a difficult thing, how- 
ever, for both talkers and writers to replace pat 
phrases often popularly though wrongly’ recog- 
nized as facts by the latest scientific information 
when the acceptance of such data disturbs old 
notions and interprets the easy flow of trite 
advice. 


Dr. Moore in his otherwise excellent book lays 
himself open to serious criticism because of his 
inaccurate and misleading references to white 
bread. Like other popular writers, he finds white 
bread disease producing on the strength of early 
reports of nutritional experiments which showed 
that mice fed on a diet of white flour and water 
come to an early death. Through some strange 
logic the author reaches the conclusion that this 
must be due to the fact that there is something 
wrong about white bread. He does not stop to 
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consider that white mice fed on any other re- 
stricted diet, even such excellent foods as butter, 
apples or cabbage, would die even more quickly 
than when fed on flour. Furthermore, a more 
careful investigation of the literature by the 
author would show that whole wheat flour, al- 
though often spoken of as a complete food, is far 
from complete and that its use, unsupplemented 
by other food essentials, produces starvation and 
death. 


The author has carried his erroneous ideas of 
the relative nutritive value of whole wheat and 
white bread into his menus. It is to be hoped 
that if other editions are published, the constant 
references in the menus to whole wheat and 
Graham bread will be changed, substituting the 
words “bread” or “milk bread,” thus bringing his 
menus up to date with the latest investigations 
of the Mellanbys, McCollum and Roscoe Hart 
Shaw. 


In discussing meals for children, the author 
says, “The child usually is hungry after school, 
but he should be discouraged in his desire to eat 
upon reaching home.” Such advice is not com- 
patible with Nature’s laws for the feeding of her 
children or with the latest conclusions of the 
pediatricians who, knowing the splendid improve- 
ment in child health which has followed mid- 
morning feeding in the form of the school lunch, 
would introduce a fourth meal into the diet of the 
growing child and preferably make this meal 
some simple food such as a sandwich, high in 
energy value. 


The old taboo against between meal feeding, 
which undoubtedly originated in the desire of the 
mother to keep her children out of the kitchen, 
is fast disappearing and hungry children are not 
compelled to go hungry because Nature’s demand 
for food brings hunger pangs at 3:00 P. M. in- 
stead of 6:00 P. M. We can take no exception 
to the advice that children should be carefully 
guided in their choice of lunches and their desires 
turned away from dill pickles, candy and peanuts 
toward soups and sandwiches. 


If the author’s work is used with a full recog- 
nition of these lapses from sound science, it will 
be interesting and helpful. But if, as is so often 
the case, it is used by those who cannot discrimi- 
nate between scientific facts and ancient taboos, 
this book, with its misinformation, will delay the 
acceptance of modern nutritional advice. 

H. E. B. 
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Abstracts of Technical Articles 


Selected for Baking Technology from Chemical 
Abstracts 
Experimental study of brown and white bread 
in the diet of the rat. G. A. Hartwell. Bio- 
chem. J. 18, 1323-6 (1924).—The rate of 
growth of young rats on a diet of bread 
(white or brown), butter and salt mixt. is 
slow. Male rats grow more rapidly on brown 
bread than on white. Female rats grow 
equally slow on either kind of bread. For 
gestation and lactation, brown and white bread 
appear to be equal. With both diets the 
litters are of poor weight at birth, and only 
a few young are weaned. 
Benjamin Darrow. 
Iodine in nutrition; goiter as a nutritional prob- 
lem. H. C. Sherman, et al. Am. J. Public 
Health, 14, 1038-42 (1924)—In experiments 
by Sherman white rats have thrived for 14 
generations on wheat, milk, highly refined 
salt and distilled water. As rats need Iodine 
and a storage could hardly be carried over 
14 generations, it is evident that this low 
Iodine diet with no sea foods must have fur- 
nished Iodine in requisite amounts whether 
such amounts could be detected analytically 
or not. It appears probable that milk and 
green vegetables will prove of value as dietary 
sources of Iodine. The future will not im- 
probably reveal other nutritional benefits to 
be derived from an understanding of the 
distribution of Iodine in foods and its nutri- 
tional function, in addition to the prevention 
of simple goiter. 
Jel ley a he 
The story of bread. W. W. Skinner. Am. Food 
Jour. 19, 564-8 (1924).—This paper is based 
on an address delivered at the recent con- 
vention of the American Institute of Baking 
and is in answer to the question “What is the 
Bureau of Chemistry doing for the baking 
industry?” 
J. A. Kennedy. 
| Bread consumed by Greek soldier prisoners in 
Asia Minor. T. Karantassis. J. Pharm. chem. 
30, 313-5 (1924)—A sample of prison-bread 
which had caused the death of many soldiers 
contained the starches of darnel (Lolium 
temulentum) and of sorghum vulgare, also 
_ particles of straw, sand and clay. Its com- 
_ position was HO 11.5, protein 7.28, fat 1.75, 
starches 60.82, fiber 9.50, ash 9.85%; Cl in 
ash, traces. The starch grains were nearly 
unchanged owing to imperfect baking. 
S. Waldbott. 


Determination of moisture in wheat flour. G. C. 


Spencer. J. Assoc. Official Agr. Chem. 8, 
301-11 (1925).—Extensive tests indicate that 
determination of H:O in flour by drying in 
hydrogen, in an air oven, or in a vacuum 
oven by the usual procedure, is not satis- 
factory. The advantage of using loosely 
covered dishes in vacuum drying is demon- 
strated (cf. Mitchell and Alfend, C. A. 
18,3235). The degree of vacuum used in 
drying affects the results. The following is 
proposed as a standard method for umpire 
work: weigh accurately about 2 gram sample 
in a tared, covered dish, loosen cover, heat 
at 98-100° for 5 hours at a pressure of not 
more than 25 millimeter of mercury, tighten 
the cover, cool 20 minutes in a desiccator and 
weigh. It is claimed that the method, though 
it does not necessarily show the actual amount 
of H:O, gives a closer approximation than any 
other practical method. For rapid work, and 
when no vacuum oven is available, the follow- 
ing is recommended: weigh accurately about 
2 gram sample in a tared, covered dish, re- 
move the cover, heat in an air oven at 130° 
for 1 hour, replace the cover, cool in a desic- 
cator for 20 minutes. The method gives 
practically the same results as the vacuum 
method. Both methods gave good results in 
collaborative work. 
A. Papineau-Couture. 


Drying of flour—its hygroscopic properties. 


E. R. Smith and L. C. Mitchell. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 17, 180-3 (1925).—Flour dried in vacuo 
in loosely covered dishes gives uniformly 
greater percentages of loss in weight than 
when dried in open dishes or when dried at 
atmospheric pressure in either open or 
covered or open dishes. Drying at at- 
mospheric pressure in covered dishes gives 
erratic results because the covers retard 
evaporation. The water-oven method with 
open dishes gives considerable variations in 
both duplicate and check duplicate determi- 
nations, which indicates that this method is 
both inaccurate and unreliable. The property 
of flour of losing or gaining weight when ex- 
posed to the atmosphere of the laboratory 
shows that special precautions must be taken 
to prevent any change in weight when weigh- 
ing the samples. The ordinary desiccator, 
with anhydrous CaCle as the dehydrating 
agent, is of little, if any, value in preventing 
dried exposed flour from increasing in weight 
during the period of cooling. 
L. W. Riggs. 
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New Equipment Aids School 


By WILLIAM WALMSLEY 


HE courses of the School of Baking 
have been developed through the proc- 

ess of steady growth. No training which 
so combines the work of the class room 
with actual shop practice can be perfected 
except by building each new course out 
of the experiences and with the materials 
gathered from year to year. The great 
value of the course in the School of Bak- 
ing rests upon the direct application of 
class room instruction to bake shop prac- 
tice. The student first applies class room 
instruction in the experimental bakery 
and later tries out his new knowledge in 
the operation of a fully equipped bakery. 
The rotation of students through the 
various divisions of the work is made 
possible by dividing the classes into 
groups of twelve men each. These small 
groups so handle the shop schedules that 
each student in his turn is responsible for 
every operation. The student who is as- 
signed to mix the doughs does not make 
them up, proof and bake them the same 
day, this being accomplished by others, 
but by using a rotating schedule, the day 


comes when this same student has to work . 


on the oven. Every shop day he has a 
new job assignment, and this continues 
until the entire shop operations have been 
completed, after which the schedule is 
again repeated. This system of teaching 
through actual production will now be 
supplemented by a new course in which 
the student will not only mix doughs but 
earry the entire operation of preparing 
and baking a dough through in a single 
day. Such a course, supplementing as it 
does the present course, fits well into the 
broad gap between experimental baking 
and shop production. The new laboratory 
will make it possible to accomplish es- 
sential results: | 


By providing a means by which each 
student works with more individual 
doughs. j 

By creating confidence as to his 
ability. 

By providing a laboratory in which the 
special students may ecarry on work 
without interfering with regular shop 
schedules. 

By providing a laboratory equipped 
for conducting research investigations 
under actual commercial bakery con- 
ditions. 

The new experimental bakery is equip- 
ped as follows: 

1 bbl. Century Mixer, 

80 qt. Century Cake Mixer. 
Schroeder Work Bench. 

Set of Toledo Spring Seales. 

Set of Smith’s Accurate Seales. ~ 
4 ft. Dean Sanitary Dough Troughs. ~ 
Peerless Merry-Go-Round Proofer. 
Champion Loaf Moulder. | 

1 Dean Proof Box, electrically heated 
and specially constructed for control-_ 
ling the relative humidity. : 

1 Edison Electric 2 Deck oven, 120 
loaves capacity (60 loaves per deck) 
equipped with steam and automatic 
heat regulator. : 

And all the miscellaneous equipment 
necessary to operate a bakery. : 
In addition to the equipment in the new ~ 

experimental bakery the equipment of the 
School Bakery has recently been extended 5 


and improved by the installation of ® 


1 New Fosdyke Oven. . 
1 Peerless Loaf Moulder. 
1 Champion Dough Break. 
A new high speed mixer, made by the 
Day Machinery Co., has been shipped to - 
the Institute and will shortly be in opera-_ 
tion. } 
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Fused for Helpful Effort 


HESE are days 
Ae joined forces. 
So fully has the idea 
that success may be 
grasped by  indi- 
vidual effort been 
sueceeded by the 
broader belief that 
joint effort is more 
productive, both for 
the individual and 
for: industry, that 
today is recognized 
as the age of coopera- 
tion. 

In Washington last 
month the business 
men of America gath- 
ered for their annual 
conference. They met 
in the new home of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
a home built at Washington on Lafayette 
Square, facing the White House, in order 
that in its conference rooms and labora- 
tories industry might better serve the gov- 
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ernment which pro- 
tects and fosters it, 
and the people who 
enjoy prosperity and 
happiness because of 
it. No greater evi- 
dence of the new role 
cooperation is play- 
ing in the develop- 
ment of our country 
will ever be given 
than will be set down 
in the record of that 
week of constructive 
work. , 

At the dedication 
of its building the 
members of the 
Chamber heard Wil- 
ham Howad Taft 

‘Ait tell how he as Presi- 
dent of the United States conggived the 
plan of bringing meri\dhaftdirs Sin industry 
to help him, the head of our Goy ent. 
And Charles Nage’ yc Seeretiry of Com- 
merce and Labow BAW the cabinet of Presi- 


Technical Abstracts . 
Printers’ Ink Protects Bread 


ip 
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dent Taft, told of his efforts to organize 
industry and of the way in which with 
unerring vision the builders of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce planned and 
erected a permanent home in the nation’s 
capital. 


Every baker may well study the report 
of that great conference for in it he will 
find a truer appraisal of his value as a 
business man to his community and his 
country than will ever come to him busied 
with the routine of the day’s work. And 
he will see the clearer a place for him in 
his local organization of business men 
where he will have a real part in the doing 
of constructive work for his city and his 
industry. 


Cooperation is but the getting together 
of individual minds and the setting of 
those minds to work for a common pur- 
pose. American industry leads the world, 
not so much because our workmen are 
more successful or our capital more re- 
sourceful as because our common purpose 
to build to sueeess is better defined. Our in- 
dustries are not satisfied merely to continue 
their existence. The business man who can- 
not plot month by month and year by yeara 
steadily ascending curve knows that the 
day will come when the business repre- 
sented by that curve will leave its level 
of complacency and drop to ultimate ex- 
tinetion. 


The baking industry may well study its 
curve. Its trend has not been as steadily 
upward as it should have been. It has 
been too full of dips and periods of low 
levels, and the reasons for these stagna- 
tion periods have too often been assigned 
to unsatisfactory competitive conditions, 
to bad trade. practices, to lack of sound 
advertising and sales methods, when a more 
critical study would show the real reason 
to be the inertia and lack of constructive 
purpose of the industry itself. How can 
any baker or miller expect to see his 
business grow just because his products 
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are meritorious? How can any industry 
demand a larger appreciation of the value 
of its services because a few of its units 
are helpful and progressive? 


The Retail Bakers of America have just 
held their annual convention. It was a 
splendid meeting. The subjects discussed 
were fundamentally important to every 
retail baker. The resolutions adopted 
bear promise of rich fruit, and yet 90% 
of our 30,000 retail bakers knew nothing 
of the convention and will never hear of 
its work. 


In September a group of the larger 
units of the baking industry will gather 
at Buffalo. American Bakers Association 
will bring together the leaders in Ameri- 
ean thought. Our Government will send 
its cabinet officers to discuss the work of 
their departments. Our scientific socie- 
ties will send their spokesmen to tell our 
industry and our customers what the 
physician and the dentist desires of us. 
Every branch of the baking industry will 
send its ablest men to the conferences. 
And yet the baking industry will not be 
at Buffalo. The most of it will stay at 
home and continue to work in the shop, 
smugly satisfied that conventions are 
without profit for them. The real mean- 
ing of cooperation has never reached them. 
The phrase, ‘‘our organized industry’’ 
strikes their ear like a tinkling cymbal to 
be faintly heard and immediately for- 
gotten. 

About 3,000 bakers vision the oppor- 
tunity they have of working with their 
fellowmen to build for the industry 
places of high honor in society and in 
commerce. Can this group, 3,000 strong, 
bring the 30,000 individualistic bakers to 
their aid? 

Two things are necessary for a success- 
ful campaign of armies or of organiza- 
tions. The first great need is a common 
purpose behind which to rally every unit. 
The second is strong leadership with abil- 
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ity to plan and-force to execute. No in- 
dustry has a greater purpose than ours. 
No man is a more essential servant than 
the baker and no field for conquest is so 
rich as that which lies before us. 

The little successes which have come to 
the baker have given him unwarranted 
ideas of his accomplishments. He has 
looked upon the narrow field he has suc- 
cessfully occupied as if it were the whole 
country. He has seen the housewives he 
serves cut baking day from their calendar 
and he has thought that all housewives 
were doing the same thing. He has be- 
lieved that the products of all bakers 
were superior to other foods because he 
has measured the output of the industry 
as a whole against the high quality of his 
own service. And because his curve of 
progress has been upward he has assumed 
that the curve of the industry as a whole 
has been equally satisfactory. 

Our convention at Buffalo will bring to- 
gether every constructive agency which 
sees for the miller, the baker and the allied 
tradesman a common purpose to increase 
the consumption of cereal products and so 
better to nourish our great family. In 
that convention will the leadership be de- 
veloped and the organizations perfected 
with which to achieve that purpose. The 
convention of 1925 will be epochal in its 
‘accomplishments. The men of the baking 
industry who do not give one week of 
their year’s work to the convention will 
not only miss the opportunity of partici- 
pating in a great movement but they will 
fail to achieve for themselves the benefits 
which can come only from well planned 
conferences and common understanding. 

American business has built its home in 
Washington. The baking industry is 
erecting its capital at Chicago. Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and American 
Bakers Association confidently looks to 
the Buffalo convention to build a still 
greater organization for the carrying on 
of its most important work. 
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Women’s Viewpoints 


In approaching the woman on the sub- 
ject of bakers’ bread we have found four 
successful avenues of appeal: 

1. Labor savings. The majority of 
women know home-made bread as back- 
ache bread and are glad to have a rest 
from it. They want to believe in bakers’ 
bread, and are not unduly skeptical about 
1: 

2. True Economy. When we explain 
to a woman that she has a right to count 
her time as worth something—as worth 
$30, $60, $100 or $150 per month—she 
does not wish to argue back that home 
baking is cheaper, basing her assertion 
on the cost of raw materials alone. Most 
women in the home these days count their 
time as worth what they could be earning 
in a business position. They want to see 
their time evaluated in estimating the 
cost of the home-made loaf. 

3. Cleanliness. The baker must back 
up his products by selling his own 
plant to its own customers. The plant that 
has visitors’ days all week long is the 
plant that wins approval. Without clean- 
liness: being sold to the consumer it is just 
as well not to try to sell the other factors. 

4. Wholesomeness. Cleanliness being 
sold, along with true economy, labor sav- 
ing, and a quality product, the test of a 
bread’s wholesomeness remains. 

If there is not flavor and taste in your 
bread, no amount of selling force will 
put it over for you. ‘‘I don’t like the 
taste as well as that of my home-made 
bread,’’ is the final argument of many a 
woman who has refused to consider bak- 
er’s bread. 

—Agnes White, of ‘Washburn Crosby Co. - 


‘“‘T want to thank you for the material 
you gave me for my address to our civic 
organizations. I never could have made 


it as successful without your help.”’ 
—C. A. Bradley, Perry, Iowa. 
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Bread 


By E. V. McCottum 
Department of Chemical Hygiene, School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
The Johns Hopkins University 


NE of the most difficult ideas to im- 
() press upon the public mind in econ- 
nection with the teaching of the facts 
brought out by modern investigations in 
nutrition relates to bread. When one 
talks to a general audience about nutri- 
tion one of the things which is necessary 
is to describe the quality of the more com- 
mon and more important of our natural 
foods. In doing this one must point out 
the fact that all cereal grains, tubers, 
fleshy root vegetables, meats, and sugar, 
have one or more deficiencies, that is, they 
do not furnish sufficient amounts of one 
or another of the nutrient principles 
which are essential for the support of 
satisfactory nutrition either during 
growth or for maintenance in adult life. 
Naturally the public is much interested in 
the kind of bread which it should use. Be- 
fore the formulation of modern views con- 
cerning quality in foods and the nutritive 
requirements of the body, many seekers 
after relief from indigestion or ill health 
from other causes had turned toward 
whole wheat bread for salvation. White 
bread has been often maligned as unfit 
for human food, and when investigators 
record their findings that bolted wheat 
flour is more deficient as a foodstuff than 
is whole wheat flour from which it is 
made, they appear at first thought to sup- 
port the view that whole wheat bread 
would be more wholesome than white 
bread. 

Since 1918 I have repeatedly empha- 
sized the fallacy of this reasoning. We 
have many things to consider in respect 
to the nation’s food supply, and one of 
the most important is the bread problem. 
I have continually emphasized the fact 
that successful nutrition will be deter- 


mined by a proper choice of foods. This 
means that our ordinary natural foods or 
manufactured foods, although individual- 
ly incomplete from a nutritional stand- 
point, are nevertheless wholesome com- 
ponents of a well-planned dietary. The 
importance of proper selection of articles 
for the daily menu rests in the fact that 
certain foods when taken at the same time 
or during the same day tend to make good 
each other’s deficiencies, and so enhance 
each other’s nutritive qualities. 

All of the authorities on the milling in- 
dustry with whom I have discussed the 
problem agree that it is not now feasible 
to attempt to market whole wheat flour 
for a nation as populous as our own, 
and with the distribution of population 
which we have. Wheat is grown far from 
the centers of population and there are 
good reasons why the milling industry 
grew up in the middle west, and why it 
should continue to be located at some dis- 
tance from the great cities and fairly 
dense rural population in the eastern sec- 
tion of the country. The problem in flour 
is in great measure one of distribution. - 
White flour keeps much better than whole 
wheat flour and so ean be handled with 
less commercial hazard. The American 
public likes a white flour bread and I do 
not see any reason why this taste should 
be disturbed. The important thing is to 
insist upon the consumption of a sufficient 
amount of what I have termed the ‘‘pro- 
tective foods’’—milk and vegetables of 
the leafy type—to insure that the calcium 
deficiency and the vitamin deficiencies of 
white wheat bread will be made good. 

The baking industry is taking steps to- 
ward solving the white bread problem by 
conducting research on bread making, 
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with a view to incorporating larger 
amounts of milk solids in the loaf than 
was formerly the case, and this is a step 
in the right direction. 

It is thoroughly established that per- 
haps the first in importance among dietary 
defects of the typical American diet, 
which may appropriately be described as 
one consisting of white bread, meats of 
the musele type, potatoes and sugar, is its 
lack of calcium. Wheat does not furnish 
a sufficient amount of this to make it exer- 
cise any great protective influence when 
taken along with other calcium-poor foods, 
and the only foods we have which are rich 
in caleium are milk and the leaves of 
plants. 

It should be emphasized that modern in- 
vestigations on wheat and wheat flours 
demonstrate just as clearly the fact that 
whole wheat is not a complete food as 
they do that white flour is in itself less 
complete as a food than is whole wheat. 
If one were reduced to conditions approxi- 
mating those prevailing in famines and 
had the choice of attempting to subsist 
over a period of weeks or months upon 
one or the other he would do well to select 
whole wheat instead of white flour bread, 
but this situation fortunately we do not 
need to consider. One would make an 
even greater mistake by trying to live 
upon whole wheat bread with a diet, the 
other components of which were not for- 
tunately selected so as to make good its 
deficiencies than he would if his bread 
is made from white flour but combined 
with the protective foods in appropriate 
proportions. 


Those Unwelcome Blisters 
Have you ever been made angry by 
blisters on the crust of your baked prod- 
uct? There are five items to check if you 
have such trouble. The first is the item 
of salt. Insufficient salt will result in 
blisters and this is the worst cause of all, 
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for insufficient salt means inadequate fla- 
vor. Too young a dough will result in 
blisters, also, as will excessive steam in 
the proof box, steam condensation in the 
oven, and loose moulding. Of all these 
causes the lack of salt is the one that most 
quickly runs into loss of sales. 


Opportunity not Drudgery 

‘“‘The women of our time are right in 
resenting their restriction to the primi- 
tive activities of the kitchen and nursery. 
It is the work of mothers to feed their 
children and it is a disgrace to mother- 
hood that they allow so many children to 
grow up ill fed. 

‘“‘The business of women is to make 
better people through a far higher stand- 
ard of breeding, of environment, of edu- 
eation. No nobler task can be imagined 


than the upbuilding of a nobler race.’’ 
—Wash Tubs and Women’s Duty, 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
Century Magazine, June, 1925. 


The Toastmaster 

‘“‘The Profitable Art of Serving Toast 
and Toasted Sandwiches”’ is the title of 
a most attractive booklet published by the 
Waters-Genter Company as a service book 
for their new ‘‘Toastmaster’’ toaster. 

This booklet contains many suggestions 
and recipes for the favorite American 
toasted luncheon sandwiches which are 
filling our new sandwich shops to capac- 
ity at meal times. The toasted cheese 


sandwich which makes us hungry as we 


pass the Kraft Cheese Company’s bill- 
boards is featured in colors. 

For the baker who is developing his 
restaurant business this combination of 
sound sales talks and trade tested recipes 
furnishes a valuable means for friendly 
service. It should be placed in the hand 
of every restaurant owner and chef in 
town. Bakers can secure copies from the 
Waters-Genter Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 
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We Work Together 


To win through knowing our markets 
and developing their full potential 
possibilities, a higher place for the 
baking industry in the great family of 
America’s business life. 


On—On to Buffalo 


HEN we meet at Buffalo at our an- 

nual convention, we shall, I hope, 
find time to check up our work and plan 
constructively for the year ahead. Our 
conventions should bring us to the apex of 
our efforts to build a greater industry. 
Surely the splendid progress we have made 
in the past few years is worthy of a cele- 
bration, so let’s make our convention at 
Buffalo not only an opportunity in which 
to learn of plans for the future but an 
occasion for congratulations. 


In planning our program, my idea is to 
fill it so full of interesting addresses and 
important and helpful conferences that no 
member of the baking industry will leave 
Buffalo without taking home some inspira- 
tion which will make him a better baker and 
so a better servant of society. With this 
thought in mind, we are setting aside Mon- 
day as a play day, a day in which old 
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friends may get together and new acquain- 
tances formed, but every day after Monday 
will be a work day filled in every hour with 
opportunities for study and conference. 
The convention programs will occupy the 
mornings ; conferences of special interest to 
every branch of the baking industry the 
afternoons. And the evenings will be filled 
with entertainment, with dinner confer- 
ences, with opportunities for continuing 
technical discussions. 


Never before has it been possible to or- 
ganize an international exposition of the 
baking industry. We shall do this at Buf- 
falo and in the great Armory the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Association will 
assemble for our benefit every machine de- 
vice used in the manufacture of bakery 
products. And joining with them are the 
men who supply the bakers’ materials, from 
flour and yeast, milk and raisins, to the 
spices and condiments and every commodity 
which in any way makes products of the 
highest quality and has a part in placing 
them on the table. 


Our conyention at Buffalo will then be 
a melting pot into whch we shall throw all 
of the experience of past years, all of our 
ideas for developing a more successful 
business, all of our hopes for better serving 
our customers, and out of that melting pot 
we shall take the plan of our future work, 
fused from the contribution of every mem- 
ber of our industry, and freed from the 
dross of ignorance, of self-complacency 
and littleness, and with it we shall build 
our greater industry. 


Our convention of American Bakers As- 
sociation is the conference of every baker 
and of every man who is interested in the 
better nutrition of the race. With great 
hopes and confidence I urge you to make 
your motive for the months ahead our new 
slogan, “On—On ‘to Buffalo.” 


Lewis F. Bouser, 
President. 
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All Breads Are Good 


HEN the fogs lift and we are able to 

judge the values of white bread and 
the whole wheat breads with a clearer vision 
than that given us in these days of asser- 
tion and denial, we shall find no nutritional 
battle ground strewn with the victims of 
the conflict. Rather we shall see bread in 
its every form as an entirely satisfactory 
food, meeting in variety of taste and ap- 
pearance every desire of the consumer. For 
there is no real issue as to the food value 
of breads, They vary in composition with 
the formulas used in making them. The 
whole wheat breads contain valuable min- 
eral salts, some vitamins and crude fiber 
which makes them desirable foods for those 
who cannot otherwise balance their ration 
to include these food essentials. 

Bread made from flour, salt, yeast and 
water is an energy food of greatest value, 
but it is an incomplete food, as most foods 
are, and it must be supplemented at the 
table with milk, and the roughage found 
in leafy and fibrous vegetables. If, as is 
now generally the case, white bread is made 
with milk, it has no mineral or protein defi- 
ciency and except for its low content of 
indigestible material which is helpful to 
that small group of constipated individuals, 
is nutritionally to be preferred to whole 
wheat bread. 

The fruit breads add variety and satisfy 
the need of flavory and attractive food. 
They are not greatly different in composi- 
tion from other forms of bread, but they 
are a valuable addition to the long list of 
desirable breads. 

Every type of bread, from the coarsest 
whole wheat or graham bread to the loaf 
baked from the most highly refined flour, 
furnishes the body with energy foods in 
an acceptable and desirable form. That 
is, of course, the purpose of bread. It is 
not designed to supply fat. That is avail- 
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able in other foods in more concentrated 
form. It is not a vitamin carrier. The 
vitamins are abundantly present in leafy 
vegetables and dairy products. It is not 
essentially the mineral source, for lime is 
available in excess of the body’s needs in 
milk and every food except sugar adds its 
complement of minerals to the diet. 


The baker manufactures bread. That is 
his chief product. He produces those 
forms of bread his customers want. He is 
no more responsible for their choice than 
any other maker of essential commodities. 
He is quite as happy in feeding the human 
family whole wheat bread or raisin bread 
as when his whole baking is white bread. 
He is not interested in theoretical and fine 
drawn discussions over the relative mineral 
or vitamin, or protein, or crude fiber con- 
tent of types of breads. He knows that 
all kinds are good, that he is making a 
basic food around which a full and well 
balanced diet is easily built up. And his 
concern in the long drawn out controversy 
between whole wheat bread and white 
bread lies only in the telling of proven 
facts instead of theories and in the correct 
interpretation of the great store of facts 
about breads which is now available. He 
is no opponent of whole wheat bread. He 
appreciates its great merits. He only de- 
plores the constant agitation over bread 
virtues which seemingly is never ending 
and which so often becomes an obsession 
with the proponents of special breads. He 
would welcome the joining of all of the 
interests in all forms of bread in establish- 
ing beyond the reach of criticism the fact 
that all breads made from wholesome ma- 
terials are the best of our foods. He would 
lead in the effort to increase the consump- 
tion of every form of bread and at the 
same time to stress the necessity for a bal- 
anced diet in which bread would be the 
basic but in no sense the complete food. 
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A pologizing for Ourselves 


\ \ / E were reminded the other day that 


we had been apologizing rather 
often of late for a very bad habit. The 
representative of a national business or- 
ganization was telling of his experiences 
with bakers and their correspondence. 
Some fifteen hundred plants, large and 
small, were using his appliance. Changes 
in its design were to be made in order to 
increase its time and labor saving value. 
His company wanted to learn how satis- 
factory the present installations were and 
secure the opinions and advice of his cus- 
tomers. <A letter sent to each from the 
main office brought seventeen replies. But 
one of each hundred users took the trouble 
to reply at all. 

When we failed to show surprise, this 
gentleman went on with the story. When 
it became apparent that the other bakers 
had no intention of answering, instructions 
were sent to all sales representatives to call 
on the bakers in their territory and secure 
the information first hand. In most. in- 
stances they were received with courtesy, 
and given the information requested. But 
the cost was several hundred dollars more 
in time and salaries than it should have 
been. Even our caller had travelled through 
five states for two months on the job. 


And so again an apology was made for 
the baking industry, an explanation to our 
guest that this was the same old story, as 
told by the representatives of every organ- 
ization which deals with bakers. 


While it may be more satisfactory to re- 
quire personal contact in all business deal- 
ings, American business competition is too 
keen to disregard with impunity the per- 
sonal communication, and certainly too ex- 
pensive. 

When correspondence is neglected, op- 
portunities are overlooked and the product 
represented must increase in price in pro- 
portion to the time and salary of those who 
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must personally represent the organization. 
An industry which has sprung from the 
hand craft and bench work to a billion 
dollar giant in two decades is sufficient ex- 
cuse for some shortcomings, but why the 
industry’s blind spot shoud be concentrated 
on the side of such a simple but essential 
business courtesy is hard to explain. 


The Institute has been watching closely 
the slow improvement in attention to corre- 
spondence for five years, ashamed to admit 
that the reputation of its Association mem- 
bers among other industries was nationally 
known for disregard of business corre- 
spondence. 

It is taken for granted that important 
bulletins or requests for information which 
in. themselves entail no obligation but 
would be of real value to the whole industry 
will bring a reply from only six out of 
every one hundred bakers receiving them. 
Some day it may be permitted to know 
what sort of mental inhibition prevents the 
other 94% from writing a word or two. 

Our psychologist friend would tell us 
that it is an inferiority or fear complex 
hang-over from the bucket system days of 
baking history. And the psychoanalyst 
tells us to drag our secret fears out in the. 
open if we would kill them with laughter. 
Therefore, a little honest confession on the 
subject of this slovenly mental habit may 
help to take care of the day’s mail more 
promptly. 

Here is an excerpt from the letter of an 
allied tradesman who supplies raw material 
to a considerable number of bakers. 

“Perhaps you do not realize it, but the 
vast majority of bakers (not the small ones 
alone) do not answer their correspondence 
——pay absolutely no attention to mail or 
even wire quotations. One test I have in 
mind was a list of fifteen large bakers. A 
mill wired this list religiously on each 
change in the market for a number of 
weeks and not one of the list even thanked 
the mill for this service. 
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Another case—a list of over two hundred 
bakers were sent a weekly market letter 
covering quite a period of time—number 
of replies—not one. 

This practice is not conducive toward 
building good will and a ‘stick-together 
spirit.’ 

The time may 
will need the miller’s influence more than 
he does today. 

Some of the larger bakers sometimes 
send out a circular letter or wires asking 
questions, and neither buy nor answer quo- 
tations after requesting them. 

Their explanation might possibly be 
‘Busy’—they are no busier than other busi- 
ness men and should be taught what busi- 
ness ethics are. I know of no source better 
able to get this idea over than the A. I. B. 
and B. TT.” This is caustic criticism. Is 
it justified ? 


come when the baker 


More Cooperation 


T IS not always easy to see a direct rela- 
| tionship between the Wisconsin farmer 
and the baker in Boston or Mobile. It does 
exist, however, and it is rapidly becoming 
more important as more and more milk is 
poured into bread formulas. 

The greatest of all wastes of human food 
is the wasted skim milk which in river-like 
volume flows away from the thousands of 
ereameries and skimming stations, which 
take off the butter fat and throw away the 
equally valuable milk proteins, sugars, 
acids, minerals and vitamins. This: by- 
preduct of the dairy is now being con- 
centrated by drying and in the form of dry 
skim milk is furnishing bakers with their 
best bread ingredient next to flour itself. 

And the dry milk interests have now or- 
ganized the American Dry Milk Institute 
and joined in a common effort to promote 
the use of more milk in bread under the 
skillful leadership of Dr. H. E. Van Nor- 
man, president of the World’s Dairy Con- 
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gress Association. The greatest single 
market for dry milk is the bakery. This 
new organization will give the baker much 
help in his efforts to build a more nutritious 
loaf and to secure the public acceptance of 
the virtues of bread made with milk. 


Piecrust and Pie 

T IS hot, hard work baking pies for 

hungry children. Children haunt the 
kitchen on baking day. Or if mother has 
abolished baking day, just as she has passed 
the drudgery of wash day to the laundry 
and given the electric light company her 
old job of cleaning and filling the lamps, 
she remembers her own childhood in the 
days before baker’s pies were just as good 
as mother made. And perhaps, too, as she 
recalls the impatient yet loving “Do keep 
out of my-way, Mary, or I'll never get 
these pies out of the oven,” 
stands better than then why her mother 
taught her that too much pie wasn’t good 
for children. Of course, with all the facts 
of the digestibility and nutritive value of 
pie which we now have before us, we know 


she under- 


that the real reason why pie wasn’t good 
for Mary was because so much hard work 
went into its making. Today mothers do 
not need to limit the consumption of pie 
that they may be spared the hard labor 
of making them. The pie baker has lifted 


the burden and makes it possible for chil- 


dren to satisfy their pie urge without a 
hard, hot, baking day for mothers. 

The studies of pie which have been going 
on at the American Institute of Baking for 
many months have broken down the taboo 
against pie as an unwholesome and over 
rich food. There is now no scientific rea- 
son why children should not eat pie as 
freely as they eat any other good focd. 


“There never was anything made but 
what someone could make it worse and sell 
it for. less.” 
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The Iodin Problem and aaa 


By C. B. Mortson. 


American Institute of Baking 


NE of the most important and vital 
6) problems of better community health 
is that of providing an adequate supply of 
certain indispensable constituents to the 
diet. The absence or lack of these ‘‘little 
things’’ in our foods is responsible for 
various complicated conditions which 
have been termed ‘‘deficiency diseases.”’ 
A knowledge of the relation of faulty 
diets to such diseases has shed new light 
on the place of many foods in the dietary 
and has brought about a revision of some 
of our ideas about foods, their composi- 
tion and nutritive properties. 

It is now held that there are no single 
natural foods that are complete since lab- 
oratory experiments have shown them to 
be deficient in one or more constituents 
necessary for proper nutrition. Mother 
Nature, as far as we know, has not yet 
created a complete food able to satis- 
factorily nourish an animal over the total 
period of its life history. Even milk, 
the natural food of the young and 
nursing animal, is deficient in certain 
constituents necessary for adult require- 
ments. Those who go to Nature’s cup- 
board for a complete single food are 
bound to be disappointed. 

Among the ‘‘little things’’ which 
Mother Nature has not provided with im- 
partiality in our foods is the element 
iodin. It is now known that the lack or 


insufficiency of iodin in the diet is. one 


of the causes of the disease known as 
goiter. In certain regions of the ‘country 
she has not. provided enough iodin in the 
foods and drinking water, with the con- 
sequence that many of her children suf- 
fer from goiter. It took a long time 


for the physiologists and chemists to 
find out that a lack of iodin had any 
connection with goiter, although it had 
long been suspected that a faulty diet 
had some connection with it. Iodin was 
first discovered as an essential constituent 
of the thyroid gland by Baumann in 1895, 
and since then much important work has 
been done on the problem of this element 
in nutrition from many interesting angles. 

It is now generally accepted that an 
iodin deficient diet is responsible for the 
origin of most cases of simple goiter and 
that the goiterous condition may be over- 
come by the proper administration of an 
iodide, as was demonstrated by Marine 
and Kimball at Akron, Ohio, in their 
studies on school children. Their work 
showed that 99% of the simple goiters 
in the Akron region could be prevented 
by the suitable administration of sodium 
iodide. The incidence of goiter in several 
Swiss cantons has also been reduced by 
similar measures. 

Since goiter appears to be an iodin de- 
ficiency disease, the provision of an ade- 
quate supply of iodin in the diet is of 
the highest importance to many com- 
munities located in the so-called goiter- 
ous regions of the country. Recent studies 
of the iodin content of the water and 
food of the goiterous and non-goiterous 
regions of the country by J. F. MeClendon 
of Minnesota have shown that the amount 
of iodin in our foods bears a direct rela- 
tion to the iodin content of the soil upon 
which they originated. 

The following table, showing milligrams 
of iodin per metric ton of dry foodstuff 
is taken from McClendon’s work. 
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Table 1. Milligrams of Iodin per Metric Ton of 


Dry Foodstuff 


From Non-goiterous Regions 


Todin Content Locality 
CECE Lek Le ne Bs 4 Storrs, Conn. 
ORG el rt) 9.3 Edgecomb, Me. 
CeCLOM eran ee + «8 23 Storrs, Conn. 
OO AAR 175 Wiscosset, Me. 
COTTE reer car EL) ey, 52 Wiscosset, Me. 
CU a ae 73 Storrs, Conn. 
RY OM ietare ae koe iota alot of at « 3.0 Storrs, Conn. 
RTTOUS RAs oo iced bs 170 California Coast 
BaMnOneiee eo 45 Alaska 
Sa limonverweres, 2, 50) f, 75 Oregon 
ALHOMM ies ob ek, f 115 Alaska 
OM IMOM MINN oie siete cris 324 Alaska 
Goata, Milket) ooh. 3.. 400 California Coast 
(Salinas) 
From Goiterous Regions 
lodin Content Locality 
Cereals: 
APOLG Ge ee ok ood 10 Minnesota 
WVNCRY ates claiias s Wi.’ 1 Minnesota 
WVRGA Ree Poet. howe 6.6 Minnesota 
Straight Flour ..... 3.5 Minnesota 
ee EST AL TINRS pe Puet sy We Ped go a 15.5 Minnesota 
PSLOLUSUM Pe teitia cic o.« 9.6 Minnesota 
Red Dogme ei Os Ce 3.7 Minnesota 
Pot Herbs: 
td ne See 19.5 Oregon 
String Beans ....... 29.- Oregon 
CATTOLS Sues ne > cvicl ches 2.3 Oregon 
Soup Vegetables .... 13.5 Oregon 
Fruits: 
Apples (peeled and 
bored al. 224. 3 Oregon 
Pears (peeled and 
CORB) did vsie!a <\e 15 Oregon 
Logit iy eae 4.8 Oregon 
Bing Cherries ....... 33 Oregon 
Peaches 7) 2) 004.4 11.1 Oregon 
Loganberries ........ 160 Oregon 
Animal Foods: 
Skim Milk .......... 12 Minnesota 
Butter 140 Minnesota 


ee 


The food produced in the non-goiter- 
ous regions of the country contained more 
iodin than the food from the goiterous 
regions. Similar results were obtained by 
Von Fellenberg who found more iodin 
in the food of the non-goiterous regions 
of Switzerland. The foods which contain 
the most iodin are the so-called ‘‘protec- 
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tive foods,’’ milk and green vegetables, 


which are so important for their vitamin 
and calcium content. 

The iodin content of sea foods has been 
studied by Tressler and Wells of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries. Since 
the world’s iodin supply is mostly found 
in the sea, which according to McClendon 
contains 60 billion metric tons of it, it 
is not surprising to find that sea foods, 
particularly some forms of the marine 
algae, are very valuable sources of iodin. 

In the goiterous regions of the country 
it is very probable that no locally grown 
food will contain enough iodin to meet 
the body’s requirements and for this 
reason methods for increasing the iodin 
eontent of the diet must be considered. 
The problem is thus not so much one of 
determining what foods contain the most 
iodin and selecting them with the object 
of increasing the iodin supply, but as the 
recent report of the Committee on Nu- 
tritional Problems of the American Public 
Health Association points out, ‘‘The 
prevention of goiter is thus a nutritional 
problem whose immediate ‘solution de- 
pends not so much on detailed knowledge 
of food values as upon methods which 
lie largely in the province of the health 
officer.’’ 

Methods for increasing the iodin intake 
should then be based upon the regulated 
addition of iodin containing compounds 
to the diet, such as the administration of 
iodides under medical supervision to the 
school children, the addition of iodides 
to the water supply, the use of iodized 
table salt, and the administration of 
marine algae which according to some 
investigators furnish a particularly de- 
sirable form of iodin. 

The addition of iodides or iodin con- 
taining preparations to bread formulas 
has been suggested by some as a possible 
means of increasing the iodin content of 
the diet. Such a practice does not seem 
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to be either practical or necessary in view 
of the more desirable methods that have 
been suggested, and also to the inherent 
difficulties of standardizing and control- 
ling such additions by the baker. 

Another thought in this connection sur- 
rounds the grave problem of making a 
food product of the nature of bread, 
serve aS a medium for medication. Bread 
as manufactured today from standardized 
ingredients familiar to every baker is a 
food whose nutritional properties are 
fairly well understood as the result of 
much recent experiment. The addition 
of compounds other than those of the 
usual dough batch for the production of 
special types of medicated bread for use 
in the popular treatment of various dis- 
eases and conditions which are best treat- 
ed under medical supervision would ob- 
viously lead to much misrepresentation 
and abuse. 

Prophylactic measures for the preven- 
tion of goiter should remain in the hands 
of public health officials and the medical 
profession, who will employ those methods 
most advisable to meet local conditions 
and individual eases. 
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Bad Food — Bad Children 


A NEW responsibility has come to the 
baker. In his hands he holds the remedy 
for conditions which must be corrected 
if the undernourished children of today 
are to become efficient citizens in the 
years ahead. Bread, the product of -mod- 
ern bakeries, must meet the nutritional 
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demands of our children. It may well 
do so. But two things are necessary, a 
well built loaf, made of good flour, milk, 
yeast, sugars and shortenings, and an in- 
creased consumption of such bread. : 

Children who eat all they should of this 
real staff of life will never be under- 
nourished because of lack of proper food. 
They will not be counted among the 
thousands of ‘‘bad’’ children in the coun- 
try who do not need punishment but who 
in the belief of Dr. Louise Stanley, Di- 
rector of the United States Bureau of 
Home Keonomies, ‘‘do need nutrition.’’ 


Doctor Stanley holds ‘‘that ‘bad’ char- 
acter is often the result of bad food.’’ 

‘“With every child,’’ she says, ‘‘there 
is a very definite connection between what 
he eats and how he aets. 

‘“And the actions of an improperly fed 
child are apt to correspond closely to his 
physical condition. . 

‘“Her theory is based on the proposition 
that the human physical and mental 
structures are so closely allied that each 
is bound to react on the other. 

‘‘A run-down, enervated body is almost 
sure to mean a run-down, enervated mind 
—and malnutrition means a run-down, 
enervated body. 

‘‘The. undernourished child is dull, 
nervous, irritable and bad-tempered.”’ 

Dr. Stanley says: 

‘‘He is behind in his school work, takes 
little interest in it, and is hard to diseip- 
line. ; 

‘‘Because of all this, he is probably 
known as ‘bad.’ His characteristics are 
considered natural. That is the way he 
is made—just as some children are made 
with blue eyes or curly hair! 

“As a matter of fact he is simply labor- 
ing under the handicap of poor health, 
the result of improper feeding. His mind 
cannot function properly because his body 
is below par. His nerve resistance is 
weak because his physique is poor.’’ 
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Pies Are Real Food 


By Roscor H. SHAw 
Department of Nutrition, American Institute of Baking 


\ A / eat a food sometimes because it 

has a tempting appearance, some- 
times because of its appeal to our taste, 
sometimes because we are convinced that 
it is good for us, and, yes—sometimes be- 
cause it has been cooked by someone 
whose feelings we do not wish to hurt by 
refusing. But after all, the real reason 
for eating a food should be for its nutri- 
tional value. 

Pies are sometimes eaten as an important 
part of the meal, because some of us real- 
ize that they have high food value, but 
as a rule they are eaten at the end of a 
hearty dinner when the appetite has al- 
ready been appeased, and no more food 
is needed. Pies are real foods and it has 
been suggested that their place is not at 
the end of the menu but rather nearer the 
beginning. 

Balanced Foods 


In previous papers we have shown that 
very few single articles of food are so 
balanced and complete in themselves that 
they alone can supply all the necessary 
food essentials for growth and mainte- 
nance. It is only when a variety of food is 
eaten that our body requirements are met. 


How do pies fit into our scheme of nutri- 
tion? We require proteins to build new 
tissues and repair the old broken down 
ones. We require carbohydrates and fats 
to furnish heat and energy. We require 
mineral salts such as lime for the bones 
and teeth, phosphorus for the nervous tis- 
sues, iron for the red corpuscles, ete. 
Then too, we must have the vitamins 
which are a comparatively recent discov- 
ery but which have been found to be so 
necessary for our growth and well-being. 
Proteins because of primary cost are the 
expensive part of our foods. Proteins 


will serve as sources of heat and energy 
as well as tissue cell builders. The carbo- 
hydrates and fats have been called protein 
sparers because they relieve the protein 
from acting as a source of heat and 
energy. Very few foods combine all these 
essentials. 


Pies as Food 


Pies vary greatly in their food value 
depending of course upon their nature. 
They are all good heat and energy foods 
on account of both the starch and fat in 
the crusts and the sugar in the filler, and 
some of them as we shall show later, are 
exceptionally well-balanced foods. 

Apple pie, according to Sherman has 
slightly more food value, pound for 
pound, in terms of calories, than does 
wheat bread, so while low in protein, it 
is an excellent food from the heat and 
energy supplying standpoint. The same 
is equally true of the various berry pies 
which also supply vitamins and mineral 
salts. In mince pie we have a rather more 
concentrated food because of the meat 
that the filler usually contains. 


Some Pies Nearly Complete Food 


In other papers we have emphasized the 
fact that few single foods are complete 
in themselves,—that nearly all lack bal- 
ance. Among these few we would per- 
haps hardly expect to find pie, yet the 
eroup. of pies including custard, pumpkin, 
squash, sweet-potato, and others, come 
about as near being complete as any single 
article in our whole category of foods. 

In other reports we have shown how 
albino rats grow on some of our ordinary 
foods such as rice, potatoes, cabbage, 
spinach, bread, ete., and so we fed some 
rats on custard pie as typical of a group 
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of pies to show how this food compares 
with the others. Without going into de- 
tail, the pies were made in the bakeshop 
of the Institute in exactly the same way 
as they would be for human consumption. 
Two eggs per pint of milk were used, and 
the usual amount of sugar, spices, ete. 
After the pies were baked they were dried 
at a low temperature by passing a cur- 
rent of warm air over them by means of 
a fan. When the drying was completed, 
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which as a rule took about 10 hours, they 
were ground in a power mill to a coarse 
meal which was then thoroughly mixed 
and used for feeding. . This procedure. was 
found neeessary because if fresh pies are 
fed to rats, they will select the part that 
appeals to them most and leave the rest. 
When fed. to them dry and pulverized, 
they can make no selection but are forced 
to eat it all. 
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The Feeding Test 

The feeding test was conducted in the 
usual manner, the rats being young and 
in their vigorous growing period. They 
were confined in individual cages and in 
addition to their diets received plenty of 
clean drinking water. They were under 
fairly constant observation and at fre- 
quent intervals were weighed. From the 
weights so obtained the accompanying 
chart was prepared. 


CRWITH CUPFEVAS a 
LWLE, AW Sapeghe 
VAGNWO LATS LAO 


SoLetr OCW Ovese7zaReo 
<r 


Beare L1VES et fi 
Cieras Of MOAR: 


It was very apparent from the first that 


the rats liked their diet. They grew in a 
very satisfactory manner and at all times” 
had the sleek appearance of a well-nour- : 
ished rat. 

Male rat 590 eeeeued 122 grams at the 
beginning of the experiment and at the 
end of 75 days when this report was made, 
it had increased to 250 grams. Male rat 
591 weighed 186 grams at the beginning 
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and 254 grams at the end of the 75-day 
period. Their growth curves show that 
they grew faster than does the average rat 
on a complete diet. Female rat 595 
weighed 124 grams at the beginning and 
188 grams at the close. Her growth curve 
follows very closely the curve of normal 
growth. Female rat 594 weighed 100 
grams at the beginning and 170 at the 
end of the 75-day period. Her growth 
curve is slightly below the normal growth 
curve. The average gains in weight in 
the four rats is considerably above the 
normal gain as given in Donaldson’s 
tables. 


Custard Pie a Good Food 


It may be concluded from this chart 
that custard pie is a complete food in so 
far as the growth of young animals is 
concerned. As pointed out previously, 
this result was to be expected on account 
of the eggs and milk used in making cus- 
tard pie. The proteins of the wheat flour 
are bolstered up by the proteins of the 
eggs and milk. The carbohydrates are 
represented by those in the flour, the 
sugar of the milk and the cane sugar used. 
The fats include the shortening of the 
crust, the butterfat of the milk and the 
egg fat. Mineral salts are supplied by 
both the egg and the milk which are also 
among the very best sources of vitamins. 

Shall we not say then that the group 
of pies represented by the custard pie, 
deserves a prominent place in our diet? 


A letter received from a university stu- 
dent who had received material from the 
Louis Livingston Library of Baking for 
his thesis says: ‘‘I have found much of 
the information invaluable in the writing 
of my thesis, and also have become 
acquainted with some facts regarding the 
baking industry that I had never known 
before, although my parents operate a 
bakery and I have been closely associated 
with the business for several years.”’ 
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Toast Scores Again 


Ir is still too soon to tell how far the 
Toast Campaign idea can go in bringing 
about a greater consumption of bakers 
products. Nearly a year after the Toast 
Campaign was first discussed with Tacoma 
and Seattle bakers we read accounts of 
the splendid success achieved by the co- 
operative campaign of the bakers in Ta- 
coma. 

The April issue of ‘‘Business’’ and the 
May numbers of ‘‘Retail Baker’’ and 
‘‘Bakers Helper’’ all tell the story of how 
bread and bakers products, helped by 
milk, meat, flour, raisins, yeast and cheese, 
were sold to Tacoma people as the healthy 
food. School children instead of losing 
two weeks of valuable study when the 
schools were closed improved their time 
by writing essays about bread and baker- 
ies. The lessons learned in the bakeries 
of Tacoma will make them lifelong friends 
of baker’s bread. 

The grocers competed with each other 
in making their windows sell more loaves. 
The careful planning and successful con- 
clusion of their cooperative campaign by 
the Condon-Milne Advertising Agency has 
made it, like the Pittsburg campaign, a 


model for other cities to follow. 
An Re 


‘‘My copy of Baking Technology came 
today and as is always the case I find it 
full of interesting and good writing. 

‘‘T have spoken to more than one thou- 
sand women a month for the past year 
and I have emphasized to them the neces- 
sity for economic reconstruction of the 
home with baker’s bread as a text. It is 
amazing how slowly old traditions leave 
the public mind. The traditions that the 
baker’s loaf is poorly made from non- 
nutritious ingredients under questionable 
conditions is still tenacious. ”’ 

—Elizabeth Macdonald, 
Field Editor, The Modern Priscilla, Boston. 
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Light from Without on Baking 


How a Sister Industry Grew in Forty Years Under Difficulties to 
Second in America, While Baking Grew to be Seventh. 


By I. K. Russe, 
Of the Freeman-Smart Company, Chicago 


MAN in San Francisco conceived 
A Ga his industry had consisted of 
little isolated units long enough and that 
it ought to hold a National convention. 
So he invited all the companies of which 
he had knowledge. Half the letters came 
back unopened showing that the addresses 
were unknown in the places where the 
letters went. 

Of the half that answered, half sent in- 
dignant refusals. They felt that they 
were the ‘“‘big men of the industry’’ and 
the ‘“‘small fry did not count.’’ This in- 
dustry was the electrical industry. It is 
just as old as the baking industry in 
America. It has had thirty-seven na- 
tional presidents while the baking indus- 
try has had only twenty-seven. It has 
a ten year longer story as an organized 
industry than American Bakers Associa- 
tion has had. 

And in that time the ‘‘small fry’’ that 
the ‘“‘big men’’ ignored have pushed for- 
ward until the thing that made the ‘‘big 
men’’ of that early day has been pushed 
entirely off the map. It is now only a 
memory, and the ‘“‘big men’’ who would 
not organize are not even that. The 
‘‘small fry’’ have absorbed seven billion 
dollars in capital, and are soaking up 
new capital at this moment’ faster than 
any other industry upon the earth. 

They are after super-power and chain- 
ing up all sources of power production 
with all sources of power demands, so that 
the flow of power shall be continuous to 
all points where it can be used. 

Just before starting to write this story 
of a comparison of growing methods in 
the baking and the electrical industries, 


I attended the opening exercises of the 
latest thing in power plants. It reminded 
me of nothing so much as the opening of 
the latest thing in bakeries which I at- 
tended in Toronto, Canada, at the plant 
of the Canada Bread Co. There three 
giant ovens, working side by side, were 
capable of turning out as much bread per 
day as 36,000 women. Bakers enthused 
over those giant travelers as the latest 
work in baking science. 

Here in the new Central Station elec- 
tricians enthused over turbo generators. 
What made them go wild about them was 
that the largest one would turn out 75,000 
kilowatts of electricity whereas the capac- 
ity of the one on which Edison started 
the industry off would only turn out 25 
kilowatts, and within the memory of many 
of those who gloated beside the 75,000 
k.w. machine a turbo generator of half 
that size was considered a world marvel. 
I had to take their statement that it would 
do the 75,000 of faith. That one machine ~ 
was not yet finished. Of the three actual- 
ly at work two were fifties and the third 
a sixty-thousand—the marvel of the 
power world only two years ago when it 
was designed by Steinmetz! 

And the crowning glory of Steinmetz’ 
life it was. And here we were very close 
to the baking industry for the synchron- 
ous motors of this same Steinmetz were 
what made big unit production in bakeries 
possible. They handled the mixers, con- 
veyers, dividers, rounders and moulders, 
at speeds regulated to keep the loads mov- 
ing with never a pile-up of dough at any 
point along the path of its progress from 
mixer to wrapping machine. 
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We know our bakery engineers and how 
they focus their thoughts since Julian 
Livingston got them organized, upon pro- 
duction problems. Well here were friends 
in the Central Station—friends of the 
Western Society of Engineers. Friends, 
why? They had held meetings at the 
American Institute of Baking and had 
fellowshipped there with the baking in- 
dustry’s National headquarters staff. 

To them the new Power Plant meant 
one thing of glory. They had so studied 
fuels and fuelings that if all the existing 
_ plants in Chicago were making electricity 
as cheaply as this new one, then the indus- 
try could save itself 1,000,000 tons of coal 
per year out of the 2,900,000 tons of coal 
burned up in the production of Power! 

This, indeed, was triumph, and these en- 
gineers were aware of that triumph as 
they heard Samuel Insull announce the 
achievement they had attained. All 
through the baking industry we hear our 
own engineers speak of these potential 
economies—of the savings the floor scale 
ean make for the baker, and how the con- 
trol of invisible losses will make profits 
much more visible. It was all the same— 
whether in electricity or baking. The en- 
gineers had been blood brothers at the 
same tasks. 

At this moment the bakers of America 
are looking hopefully towards Buffalo for 
the largest world’s fair and convention 
series their industry has known. Will it 
succeed? Everybody hopes so. Yet no- 
body knows for sure, and it all depends 
on how a great many people feel, who 
have no direct command to go there. 


San Francisco and Buffalo 


The electrical industry’s leaders are 
looking towards San Francisco at this mo- 
ment in just the way the bakers are look- 
ing towards Buffalo. They head for San 
Francisco from exactly the same back- 
ground. As the electrical men organized 
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they put up an umbrella over the whole 
industry, and ealled it NELA. They have 
a NELA Park, called ‘‘Nela’’ for short. 
And that word is made up of the initials 
of ‘‘National Electric Light Association. ’’ 
Their convention at San Francisco is 
managed by a director named M. H. 
Aylesworth. He has assembled such na- 
tional leaders as Herbert Hoover for his 
speaking program, just as Dr. Barnard is 
assembling men of the same class for his 
speaking program at Buffalo. The guide- 
lines to both industries are the same and 
Hoover’s speech will fit one convention as 
well as the other. It is simply that the 
great family of industries must make the 
tariff its business, the government its 
business, the capturing and holding of 
good will its business. 

If some bakers have been tired by the 
constant preaching of organization in the 
baking industry, through Baking Tech- 
nology, then the electrical men have had 
to face the same kind of a journal in the 
N. E. L. A. Bulletin. The Bulletin is the 
voice of the Industry. Like Baking Tech- 
nology it is printed without advertising 
so that its voice may sound what is for 
the welfare of the whole industry, as an 
honest editor sees it, and no strings of self 
interest to pull him aside. Through the 
N. E. L. A. Bulletin the Director of the 
Association has preached the gospel of the 
National vision. He has sold vision to the 
Industry’s members, until they have 
learned to pull together and grasp a com- 
mon sense of all that is in the air in the 
way of future problems. 

Baking Technology is in the midst of 
its fourth volume. Their Bulletin is in 
the midst of its 12th volume. If by the 
time Baking Technology is eight more 
years old, the baking industry can accom- 
plish the enormous strides of its forty- 
year old brother,—what won’t be possible 
in the way of achieving organized pur- 
poses ! 
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From Low Voltage to High 


Now here is the story of the upward 
thrust of organization within the elec- 
trical industry that carried it from low 
to high voltage in potentialities. It starts 
with a row of very familiar lines. The 
“‘are light’? men thought they were the 
whole show and looked down upon the 
incandescent light men. Maybe some of 
the oldsters who read this will remember 
the are lamps of old—the stick-of-carbon 
lamps that in some cities were placed on 
high towers! The incandescent lamp men 
came together to mutually solve their 
problems. They had given away elec- 
tricity for the first 500 lamps installed for 
five months to prove that incandescent 
lamps would burn! With wiring in the 
homes, an engineering problem arose. 
How should a house be wired so it would 
not catch fire from short circuits? A 
young engineer took hold and gradually 
developed the science of insulation. He 
also developed the science of wiring and 
codified into an insurance code. For this 
he was honored. The electrical industry 
has always honored its leaders, whether 
as lawyers they devised the proper plan 
for organization of a Power company, or 
as engineers they developed transmission 
lines. The man who developed insulation 
to a science was William H. Blood, Jr., 
and he was honored for it with a term 
in the presidency of the National Electric 
Light Association. 


Can the baking industry so honor its 
engineers? First the engineers will have 
to be admitted as a body into the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association. And if their 
means of entrance matches that of the 
electrical engineers, they will become 
Class H, or J, at a nominal fee and any 
one of their members can then be a proper 
candidate for the presidency. 


At its last convention the electrical men 
met at Atlantic City just as the bakers 
did. The convention management felt one 
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deficiency. A thousand men showed up 
to register after the last convention but- 
ton had been passed out and the buttons 
had been ordered far ahead of the largest 
number it was expected to have on hand. 


Second and Seventh 


Now why will they go to their conven- 
tions?’ Why have they climbed in forty 
years to be a seven billion dollar industry, 
exceeded only by the combined steam rail- 
roads with their twenty-three billions of 
invested capital? It is purely an Institute 
story—an Institute story just such as the 
American Institute of Baking can eas 
for the baking industry. 


First of all the men of the industry had 
to be sold on the idea of cooperation, and 
on the idea that backbiting is a folly and 
fears and suspicions of vicious intent are 
mere nonsense and work for harm, not 
good. Not so long ago nearly all elec- - 
tricity was produced at three times the 
cost in coal now required in little 10,000 
k.w. turbo generators. Somebody saw the 
larger vision of locating these stations at 
the strategic spots where coal could be 
delivered cheapest, where waterpower was 
most available, and where the market 
could be most strategically reached. Thus 
in the middle west, Waukegan and Michi- | 
gan City, Peoria and the banks of the 
drainage canal, Chicago, were all seen to 
be strategic spots for the location of 
power plants. The Loop, Chicago, was 
seen to be the center of potential load, 
with the Calumet manufacturing distriet 
next. Samuel Insull, who had been the 
gadfly in the flesh of Steinmetz while he 
built larger, larger, and still larger turbo 
generators, conceived the idea of running 
high-tension wires from Waukegan to 
Michigan City via all of the power plants 
en route, including Peoria. Then he saw 
he would be creating the biggest power 
pool in the world. At this writing the 
wires are on their way to Michigan City. 
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All the rest of the pool had the high-ten- 
sion lasso around its neck, 

Little power plants, making power ex- 
pensively, had to go down and out while 
this giant of super-power was reared in 
their places. But none who lost or profited 
by that change in environment and possi- 
bilities, made the National Association the 
battlefield for their internal warfare. 
They joined up to support the Institute 
and fought when self-interest was in- 
volved, Just so all the automobile men in 
Chicago joined to sell the idea of closed 
ears—then fought for individual orders 
for their own type of closed cars. 

These men, once that initial fight be- 
tween are men and incandescent men was 
ironed out, never fought again within the 
upbuilding industry. Insull only applied 
the advances in science which any man 
could apply where conditions warranted, 
as any baker now can make an 18,000- 
loaf-an-hour bakery where the population 
will warrant it. 


Some Presidents 


J. Frank Morrison believed in long dis- 
tance transmission. He proved it could 


be done when all lights were burned a few 


miles from the producing center. He be- 
came the Association’s first president and 
was honored for his discovery—which 
Insull applied with such telling effect in 
creating the  Illinois-Indiana-Michigan- 
Wisconsin power pool. Who knows who 
first got up the idea of long-distance bakery 
deliveries and applied it and so created 
the large-unit plant? 

Samuel A. Duncan is a sanctified and 


sainted hero of the electrical industry. 


He conceived the idea it- must rest, as an 


organized body, on the joint efforts of its- 
engineers, its lawyers, its business ac- 
countants, its inventors, its laboratories: 


for research. And that it must have a per- 
manent home.. He gave-it one, when he 
became the industry’s second president. 
Who shall American Bakers Association 
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honor for bringing out the idea it must 
have a permanent home? The facts will 
all have to be resurveyed some day to find 
out. And then the Institute can hang up 
in his honor a fine laurel wreath. 

Edward A. Armstrong was the Elwood 
Rabenold of the electrical industry. He 
was a lawyer who began to consider its 
legal necessities. He graduated from the 
New Jersey judiciary just as Mr. Raben- 
old graduated from the N.Y. State senate, 
to become an expert on Power Plant per- 
mits and legislation. He drafted forms of 
incorporations—and was honored by be- 
ing elected the association’s seventh presi- 
dent. 

Where are the architects and builders 
of modern bakeries? It took rare skill 
to build power plants during the era of 
expansion. James Blake Cahoon became 
a builder of rare excellence who gave the 
industry the standard power plant.-idea 
of his time. He became fourteenth presi- 
dent of the Association. You see it could. 
welcome and honor its outstanding men 
of service in every field. All were in its 
association,—as- all the sales managers, 
all the engineers, all the allied tradesmen, 
the bakery equipment. manufacturers, 
flour men, secretaries of state associations, 
pie men, retail men, cake men, foreign 
bakeries, would -be if American Bakers 
Association had the classes of membership. 
of the N. E. L. A. 

Employee-Relations — 

We all know how Sam McDonald made 
a study of eniployéé relations and wanted 
to develop 4 plan under which the man 
on top would not unleash his wolf-born 
lusts to play a game of tomcat and mouse- 
men with those under him—running them 
forever: off their feet so that they could 
not achieve anything consecutive. Sam 
had his counterpart in the electrical in- 
dustry. Charles L. Edgar became an ideal 
employer from the standpoint of peace 
and good will within the shop. And he 
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also became seventeenth president of N. E. 
Li. A. and as president preached the gospel 
of employee clubs. They thrive all 
through the industry now. 


We all know Jay Burns and the way he 
preached sanitation as a means to attain- 
ing customer good will. The Jay Burns 
of the electrical industry is Frank W. 
Freauff. As a clerk handling complaints 
he memorized the names of complainants 
and next time they came up he called 
them by name and really tried to under- 
stand them—instead of just slapping them 
down and seeing them rage impotently. 
He rose on that idea and got his turn to 
preach it as the association’s twenty-third 
president. 


Thirteen Thousand Members 


The electrical industry developed in 
Holton H. Scott a president who had a 
mania for salesmanship. He it was who 
took the factions and bumped their heads 
together until the industry was cured of 
factionalism. And he went out to sell the 
association. When he took office it had 
3,000 members. When he retired after a 
single year in office it had 13,000 mem- 
bers. And all were receiving the N. E. 
L. A. Bulletin and so being impregnated 
with the ideas that were at the heart of 
industrial growth. 


And so the story goes. You might look 
over the electrical. industry from end to 
end and find it united on one point. 
This point is the worship of Edison, father 
of the incandescent lamp and the first 
power station. They tell their whole story 
in the terms of Edison’s work and its ex- 
pansion. The bakers have a similar hero 
back behind their industry—Louis Pas- 
teur who discovered the nature of yeast. 
And they: share Steinmetz as a hero with 
the electrical world, as the electrical 
world must, in all truth, share a claim in 
Pasteur. For Pasteur gave us the knowl- 
edge that dust carried bacterial life and 
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that to fight disease we must conquer dust, 
while the electrical industry gave us the 
tools for this fight. If bread from the 
baker’s has relieved the housewife of 
kitchen drudgery then the vacuum 
Sweeper from the electrician’s has re- 
lieved the housewife of parlor drudgery. 
An assault on drudgery and an appeal to 
the instinct for leisure has been the basis 
of every sales campaign in both electrical 
salesmanship and bakery salesmanship. If 
Pasteur gave the electrical industry its 
greatest sales argument, Steinmetz put a 
push button in every bakery to do the 
work of muscle. So these are indeed 
brother industries, and one should know 
the other and its ways, and both ean learn 
from each other. Dynamos on display 
with almost every machine at Buffalo will 
give the manufactured end of the story 
of which this narration is the organizing 
and association end. Surely the electrical 
progress is one to stir the baking industry 
to a hope of soon being able to do ‘‘like- 
Wise. ”’ 


Bakers Sanitary Code 


HE bakers of Wyoming and their cus- 
tomers are now working under and ap- 
preciating an excellent Sanitary Code 
recently promulgated by the State Dairy, 
Food and Oil Division. The code is en- 
titled ‘‘The Production of Sound, Whole- 
some Bakery Products Made in Sanitary 
Bakeries by Healthy Workmen.”’ 


It carries as a footnote the following 
sentence, ‘‘We acknowledge use of parts 
of the Sanitary Code issued by American 
Bakers Association.’’ One feature of the 
regulations is of especial interest and that 
is the provision that all bread in loaf 
form must bear a label giving the net 
weight of the loaf and the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer. They urge 
but do not require the manufacture of a 
standard loaf. 
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Editor, Director, Citizen 


[rv is not an uncommon experience in 
these days of extended public duties to 
drop in on a baker in his home town and 
find him receiving the respectful appre- 
ciation and applause of his fellow towns- 
men. They see in him the best in the bak- 
ing industry and forget those unfortunate 
ones whose public services present only 
an opportunity to make money. Some- 
times it is not the baker himself but one 
of his representatives in the allied field 
who spends a portion of his time and 
energy that his community may have a 
better appreciation of the finer things in 
life. 

Saturday night, May 23rd, a long jour- 
ney from Chicago’s northside to the com- 
munity of Morgan Park on the South was 
rewarded by an evening of wonderful 
music. A hundred well trained voices, 
and three of Chicago’s artist soloists sing- 
ing with the Euterpean Chorus of Morgan 
Park, presented Joseph Haydn’s great 
oratorio ‘‘The Creation,’’ under the baton 
of Edward T. Clissold. 

For 25 years the Editor of Bakers 
Helper has been known to Morgan Park 
as the accomplished director of this splen- 
did chorus. Dr. F. B. Clemmer, nationally 
known for his work with the Dental Asso- 
ciation expressed the community’s appre- 
ciation for Clissold’s personality as one 
who gathers friends and holds them to 
him through the years. As an expression 
of their growing affection and love for 
him on this, their silver anniversary, a 
beautiful white gold watch was presented 
from the Euterpean Men’s Chorus with 
the hope that its every tick through the 
coming years would be as bits of love 
from friends on every hand. 

Now we know why bakers and allied 
tradesmen at conventions sing with such 
enthusiasm and abandon when genial 
‘‘Ad,’’? accomplished director, takes the 
floor and calls for No. 16 in the book, 
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Belt Lines and Breads 


W HEN the Doctors can’t find the time 
in these days of busy practice to search 
out the facts about food fads, the food 
chemists at State Colleges may be called 
to the front. 

Professor John Buchanan entertained 
two distinguished army officers in his lab- 
oratory at Ames, Iowa, where they were 
in search of truth about bread. 

Increasing belt line measurements dur- 
ing peace time service are a subject for 
concern to those in command. The longer 
the belt the lower the rating of fitness for 
emergency. So these officers asked for 
comparative analyses of white and dark 
breads to find out whether they could re- 
duce by substituting the so-called health 
breads for their favorite staff of life. 

After actual analyses had been made in 
order to verify the record of previous ex- 
periments, Professor Buchanan reported 
to the officers that the food-energy value, 
in terms of calories per pound, were 
nearly the same. In fact the difference 
of maybe 5 ealories per slice might be 
easily overbalanced by the extra dab of 
butter which one ordinarily spreads on 
the darker breads. He told the officers 
what the family physician and the special- 
ist should know, that the dark breads, or 
the so-called anti-fats breads have no re- 
ducing properties in themselves, but that 
loss of weight comes from eating less of 
heavy foods and sweets and from the care- 
ful regimen of exercise which is always 
prescribed for the patient. 

Baking Technology for May adds more 
evidence to the falsity of claims for re- 
ducing breads and should be handed to 
the physician to protect him from the mis- 
information of food faddists. 

Professor Buchanan received the thanks 
of the Iowa State Convention for discuss- 
ing this subject with them in his clear 


and interesting manner. 
—L, A. R, 
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Market Analyses Show Facts 


Consumer Surveys Locate New Customers Required by Bakery 
By L. A. RumsEy 


Competition 


Trade Promotion Department _ 


Abraham Lincoln once said: “If we could first know where we are, and whither we 


are tending, we could better judge what to do and how to do it.” 


Mr. Hoover in address- 


ing his staff, has expressed the need for accurate information in different language. He 
said: “I was taught young the potency of truth: that it would prevail. The raw material 


of truth is facts. 


the first step to right decisions, to enlightened actions, to progress itself.” 


Statistics are not mental exercises; they are for a purpose; they are 


One of the 


functions of the Trade Promotion Department is to gather statistics bearing on the 
baking industry and publish them in such a form that they may help the baker to better 
appreciate his opportunity for business growth and plan for future progress, 


17. Does the increase in consumption 
pay dividends on the investment in mar- 
ket analysis? Yes! This is the positive 
record, with two exceptions, of every 
completed market analysis reported. By 
completed, we mean the collection of suf- 
ficient information to give an accurate 
picture of the consumer’s buying habits in 
each section of the territory served. 

Such information when once obtained 
will represent the concensus of facts, the 
ultimatum of public opinion, which must 
guide the executive if he is to be success- 
ful in his efforts to increase the number 
of consumers, or the amount of their pur- 
chases. Market analysis then becomes the 
scientific compilation of data and informa- 
tion on which to base a successful pro- 
gram of increased sales. If no use is 
made of the data obtained the cost of 
making the survey has been wasted. 


Although systematic study of the con- 
sumers’ preferences and opinions is com- 
paratively new in the baking. industry, 
manufacturers of other food products and 
commodities have regularly employed 
that method as the only reliable means of 
regulating production to meet the. needs 
of their possible market. The baker, in- 
_ stead of having to curtail his production, 
is surrounded by a potential market 


which, in most sections of the country, 
greatly exceeds his present capacity for 
production. It is only in recent years that 
competition within his own industry, and 
from other food industries, has made it 
necessary to seek more customers than 
those who naturally came to him with the 
drift of home baking away. from .the 
kitchen. Home baking still remains the 
largest immediate source of increased 
sales, and therefore becomes the subject 
of first importance for the bakery market 
analyst. 
Methods Employed 

A study of all replies to the question- 
naire on market analysis shows that many 
different procedures were followed. These 
for convenience may be grouped into three 
general plans. ; 

The employment of trained women can- 
vassers or demonstrators who call in the 
homes and secure information by direct 
contact with the housewife appears to be 
the most satisfactory procedure. They are 
responsible for the greater share of all the 
data reported. The women canvassers, in 
addition to securing answers to a series 
of predetermined questions, may _ also 
carry samples of the bakers’ product, and 
in some cases may be charged with the 
delivery of a demonstration and sales 
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talks. In that case they become more 
than market analysts since they fulfill the 
function of direct advertising. Most of 
the bakers answering the questionnaire in- 
dicated their preference for the personal 
interview through house to house contacts 
by women demonstrators. 

It is common practice to fill out cards 
_ for each interview, with complete data as 
to family, amount of home baking, prefer- 
ences for different types of products, and 
personal opinions which may be responsi- 
ble for the buying habits of that house- 
hold. These cards when classified are not 
only the source of essential information, 
but from them can be made lists for the 
grocers and for special literature and ad- 
vertising. 

At least a dozen baking companies keep 
a well trained woman permanently on the 
payroll to direct all special market survey 
work and to keep in close touch with local 
opportunities for sales promotion service. 
Others employ one or more of the high 
school teachers trained in home economics 
through the vacation months. 

The second method of obtaining in- 
formation about consumers is from the 
groceryman and through contact with the 
buyers in grocery stores. That is usually 
done in connection with displays and store 
demonstrations. Eleven of the market 
surveys made by baking companies used 
both home canvass and store contacts, 
while only three reported results secured 
through the stores alone. 

In the third group we can include such 
other plans for securing information as: 
published literature, statistics, the per- 
sonal questionnaire, and information ob- 
tained through inquiry and study by the 
sales manager or members of his depart- 
ment. Under this heading should also be 
included the use of the telephone. One 
baking company, from a larger city, re- 
ports its constant and satisfactory use of 
the phone in charge of an intelligent 
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young lady of pleasant voice who verifies 
any doubtful information and secures a 
great deal of data from sources not 
reached by personal canvass. 


Opportunities Overlooked 

It would seem that this is an opportu- 

nity too often overlooked, especially by 
those bakers whose smaller volume of 
business has not seemed to warrant the 
expense of a thorough survey requiring 
additional employees. Another source of 
intensely interesting and valuable sales in- 
formation has not been utilized as it might 
be, and that is the school children. The 
reason for that is probably due to the 
slowness with which bakers have ap- 
proached the educational problem and 
their hesitancy to take their proper place 
in the public health service work against 
malnutrition in the schools, 
Nearly half of the market studies re- 
ported were conducted for the baking 
companies by outside agencies. These 
agencies were either Bakery Service or- 
ganizations, advertising agencies or allied 
trades manufacturers of flour or yeast. 
There seems to be no excuse for not tak- 
ing advantage of the helping hand ex- 
tended to any baker who desires to know 
more about his market in order to intelli- 
gently enlarge his sales effort. 

The records of market analysis come 
from cities of all sizes with population 
varying from 5,000 up to a million or 
more, so that the size of the community 
served has nothing to do with the value 
of the information obtained. In most 
of the cities the population is made up of 
what may be called different classes of 
people, either of different nationalities or 
different occupations, grouping themselves 
in sections. The result is a wide variation 
in bread consumption and in home bak- 
ing. For example, two different sections 
of a Minnesota city show a minimum of 
17% home baking and a maximum of 65%, 
while the average value of 44% indicates 
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the market still to be won for bakers’ 
bread. But even figures do not complete 
the picture because further inquiry shows 
that about 17% of the families inter- 
viewed sometimes buy and sometimes 
bake. One of the southern cities reports 
an ‘‘uncertain’’ market of 28% where 
baked products are both purchased and 
baked at home, while 65% of all bread is 
home made. 


These facts illustrate the danger of 
drawing conclusion from an insufficient 
number of separate inquiries. No rule 
can be given as to the percentage of total 
family groups which should be inter- 
viewed, but a representative cross section 
must be made of each separate district in 
the city and suburbs. In a city in Texas 
recently a market analysis was in progress 
where the cards with their detailed in- 
formation were available for study as they 
came in daily. The first few hundred 
records, all from the same neighborhood, 
averaged very well with each other, but 
the second week’s work in an adjoining 
neighborhood showed different percent- 
ages from the first; likewise the third 
from the second. It was then decided 
that at least five thousand individual 
records from all sections of town must be 
collected before accurate conclusions 
could be drawn. 2,500 to 3,000 different 
interviews are average for most of the 
surveys reported but two cases are on 
record of 20,000 and 30,000 separate 
records being made in Seattle, and Chica- 
go respectively. 


The importance of thoroughly covering 
the territory with sufficient inquiries is 
further emphasized by two replies by dif- 
ferent companies from the same mid-west- 
ern city. Neither had made a careful sur- 
vey, but each based their estimates on 
what they considered a close observation 
and familiarity with sales conditions over 
‘a period of several years. The first esti- 
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mated home baking at 25% and the sec- 
ond at 40%. The probability is that nei- 
ther was right. To base either a manufac- 
turing or a sales program on an estimate 
which is 50%, wrong would hardly be 
good business. No national advertising 
agency would risk its reputation for ef- 
fectiveness on a campaign which has not 
been built upon a complete analysis of the 
market to be covered, no matter what the 
commodity advertised. Their lesson has 
been well learned from costly experiences 
over a number of years. 


Surveys Increase Business 


The principal value of such consumer 
surveys, however, is not in the figures for 
percentages of home baking. Under pres- 
ent conditions it lies in the answers to 
questions and opinions. of the family’s 
purchasing agent about economy, quality, 
sanitation and nutritional value of the 
baker’s product. And further than that 
the immediate interest of the housewife is 
aroused, which in itself is the first and 
fundamental problem of every sales effort. 
When this interest is immediately capi- 
talized by information about, and ac- 
quaintance with the modern baker’s 
service in essential foods, inereased sales 
invariably follow. Almost without excep- 
tion those bakers who were interviewed 
about market analysis stated that they 
were surprised at the information ob- 
tained and delighted with the new ideas 
presented for their sales promotion work. 


It is a matter of record that the per- 
centage of home baking is considerably 
lower in every city where bakery market 
analyses have been carried on than in sur- 
rounding cities where no promotional 
work was done. That means better busi- 
ness for all bakers in that market. Other 
bakers products besides bread were some- 
times included in these analyses, but the 
eases are too few and widely scattered to 
permit of any definite conclusions. 
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Housewives’ Preference 
Question twenty asked for the reason 
most frequently given by the housewife 
for not using bakers’ products. A tabu- 
lation of answers is significant when it 
is realized that these represent the opin- 
ions of almost 80,000 housewives. 


BIBUEN OT UAVOR) ec slowce  e cc ee suet ee 30% 
pany ee PEOOUCE SL ce 4 eS 11% 
MMA MOL CCG SI ee 2. el a od sia wy 's a ae 40% 
Insanitary handling or delivery........ 3% 
Other reasons: 

Pnsticientiy baked 2 0. o. ey. a 9% 


Husband’s preference for homebaked,, 2% 
HPCC MME ERD SE Ee re Sc acs scclae's c's oe 5% 


Remarks by Bakers 


‘“What were the outstanding facts you 
learned from this market survey?’’ was 
the concluding question. A few of the 
replies are so interesting that they are 
printed here. 

‘““That it is by far the best way to ad- 
vertise.”’ 

‘Possibility of increasing sales.’’ 

‘“After a complete canvass of a town 
we found that our business was better.’’ 

“We know just exactly where we 
stand.’’ 

‘“1. The indifference of grocers to the 
bread business. 2. The indifference of the 
housewife as to the quality and food value 
of different kinds of bread. So many 
seem to think all bakers’ bread alike.’’ 

‘‘In a community or city that is being 
served with the quality baker’s bread, the 
home baking is steadily diminishing.’’ 

‘“Most women agreed that we made bet- 
ter bread than they could make.”’ 

‘‘Older folks are leaning toward whole 
Wheat breads—younger folks insist upon 
white bread.’’ 

“That the baker getting his bread to 
the grocer or the housewife the freshest, 
all other conditions being equal, gets the 
business.”’ : 

““The public demands a loaf that will 
give absolute appetite satisfaction.’’ 
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The discussion of these opinions will be 
left for a future Trade Promotion Con- 
ference. 

Cost 

From the few records available we 
would say that a thorough market anal- 
ysis should not cost over 1%, in terms of 
total sales per year. Some have been made 
for .5% and others for less. In terms of 
advertising that is a low figure, because 
it is estimated that the baker who adver- 
tises regularly will average 3 to 3.5% of 
total sales on his advertising budget. 

So many of the surveys reported were 
charged on the books as part of the year’s 
advertising effort, or were handled by out- 
side agencies, that more accurate state- 
ments of cost are not available at this 
time. It is planned to continue collection 
and compilation of figures and data on 
market analysis, in the interest of accu- 
rate statistics about our industry. 


Conclusions 

Market analyses by members of the bak- 
ing industry have been few and far be- 
tween. Figures published from time to 
time have too often been rewritten from 
old data, with the addition of whatever 
new material was at hand and from esti- 
mates calculated from supplies of raw ma- 
terials. 

The Bureau of Census, United States 
Department of Commerce, figures all 
baked products in terms of flour used be- 
tween 33% for bakers and 66%, for home 
producers. That average is for town and 
country. Since 94% of all bread used on 
the farms is home baked (‘‘Farm Jour- 
nal,’’ survey of 1923) and approximately 
half of the population is rural, the per- 
centage of home baking among urban pop- 
ulation in towns of over 2,500 must be 
somewhere around 40%; to maintain the 
average. But averages are misleading. 
Probably no two cities will show exactly 
the same percentages and these are con- 
stantly changing. For example the ‘‘Farm 
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Journal’’ investigation for 2,117 cities and 
town families over a wide section of the 
Eastern, Central and Northern states 
showed that in towns and villages under 
5,000 population 74% of the families bake 
part or all of their own bread, 73% in 
cities from 5,000 to 25,000 population and 
59% in cities over 25,000 population. 
Eliminating those who sometimes bake 
and sometimes buy their bread, the last 
figure would be reduced to approximately 
46%. These again are averages. 

A much better picture of the market 
waiting to be developed by the baker is 
given by the actual figures obtained from 
replies to the Institute questionnaire. 
Home baking is given in percentage and 
includes those families who sometimes 
bake and sometimes buy. This group can 
roughly be caleulated as 15% of the total 
home baking. The population of cities 
is rated into three groups. Those of over 
100,000 population are denoted by (A), 
those between 25,000 and 100,000 by (B), 
and those under 25,000 by the letter (C). 


Cities % Home 
State Reported Size Baking 
California hes iais Two (A) 12 
(A) 2 
Connecticut , One (B) 39 
Tiinoia re eS cect :Three (A) 60 
(B) 50 
(B) 60 
Indiahay ic Ses Two (A) 5 
(B) 10 
TOW OR Batce esete Three (B) 20 
(B) 42 
(B) 44 
Georgians o as. , One (A) 35 
Massachusetts ., Two (A) 50 
(B) 39 
Minnesota .,.,.. One (A) 44 
Montara: os, Two (C) 50 
(B) 50* 
Nebraska ......, One (A) 25* 
te 
(A) 5.4 
New York’) 22.2 ., Three (B) 5.0 
; 130 
(A) 5.0 
North Dakota .. One 


(B) 60 
Mathys 
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Cities % Home 

State Reported Size Baking 
Ohio. Pet One (C) 39 
‘Oregon: hie One (A) 18 

pe 

Vermont one One (C) 50 
Washington .,., Two (A) 50 
(A) 35 
West Virginia .. One (B) 5-10 
Wisconsin ...... One (B) 51 
*Hstimated, 


Several facts are at once apparent. The 


amount of home baking which has been 


won for the baker depends upon two con- 
ditions. Families in the Eastern cities 
have given over the responsibilities of 
baking to the bakers who most insistently 
advertised the economy, quality, and 
health values of their products. In the 
far West the newer communities, in cli- 
mates favorable to outdoor pleasures, 
found the highest quality of baked prod- 
ucts waiting for them, and no incentive 
for the drudgery of kitchen baking. In 
other sections of the country the bakers’ 
market is still waiting to be persuaded, 
to the extent of 40 to 50% for bread and 


85% for sweet goods in cities, while the 
farm families offer at least 90% of their 


business to the baker who can find an 
economical method of supplying it. 

When the greater share of home baking 
has been transferred to the bakers’ ovens, 
he will still have a great market awaiting 
the time when he, as part of a unified in- 
dustry, can increase the per capita con- 


sumption of his products through educa- 
tion and sound advertising. He has no 
time for petty jealousies with such a pro- 


gram ahead, but economic service will in- 
sure his future. 


The Trade Promotion Department appreciates { 


the assistance and cooperation of all those who 
replied to the questionnaire on market analysis. 
The number of replies was low, being only 12% 


of the total number of questionnaires sent out, 


but in this case it:is known that less than one 


per cent of those bakers who failed to reply have 


made any market survey. 
—L, A. Rumsey. 
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More Whole Grain Wheat 


T will be remembered that in the Whole 

Grain Wheat experiment published in 
Baking Technology for April, 3 of the 
rats had died and 3 were living at the 
time the report was made. These rats 
were in an emaciated condition and one 
showed symptoms of xerophthalmia. 


At that time the food was changed to 
our laboratory stock food which is made 
by mixing 2 parts by weight of dried 
bread crumbs with 1-part by weight of 
powdered whole milk. There was an im- 

‘mediate response. The emaciation — of 
‘course disappeared as well as the eye 
trouble and the animals started to grow. 
Female rat No. 514 weighed 118 grams 
when placed on her diet of Whole Grain 


oe 
Se 


SS 
an 


Wheat. At the end of the experiment she 
weighed 84 grams. After two months 
feeding on stock food she weighed 160. 
grams. In the same way female rat No. 
515 weighed 96 grams when placed on 
Whole Grain Wheat, lost in weight to 90 
grams at the end of the experiment, and 


160'Grans 


SCATS FBO SOLELY ON 
WHOLE GRAIN FPHEAP TO 
THE PONT OF EAMACIAT/(ON LIMP 
THEN ON STOCH Fo0e (BeE40 
ANO AW) 


after two months on stock food weighed 


196 grams. Female rat No. 516 weighed 
96 grams at the beginning, fluctuated in 
weight, and at the end weighed the same, 
that is 96 grams. After two months on 
stock food she weighed 176 grams. 

The rats are all living at this time and 
have evidently regained their health, hav- 
ing all the appearance of being in good 
condition. Bread and milk is a real food. 
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Technical Yet Practical 


Abstracts of Some of the Papers Given Before the American Association of 
| Cereal Chemists 


In the Association of Cereal Chemists all men interested in the chemistry of cereals and 


cereal products find a common meeting place. 


At the annual convention held at St. Louis, 


June 1-6, many subjects of fundamental importance to the miller and baker were discussed. 
By arrangement with the editors of Cereal Chemistry, the official publication of the Asso- 


ciation, we print herewith abstracts of some of the important papers. 


appear in later issues of Baking Technology. 


Effect of Hydrogen Peroxide on Relative Vis- 
cosity of Wheat and Flour Suspensions. By 
R. K. Durham, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


An investigation was undertaken to determine, 
if possible, why oxidizing agents when added to 
a dough result in improvement in quality and 
quantity, of bread. While the investigation has 
thus far fallen short of its original aim, it has 
at least shown that different wheats and flours 
respond very differently to oxidation. 


A method was worked out for preparing wheat 
for viscosity measurements. Hydration capaci- 
ty as determined by viscosity of flour or wheat 
meal and water suspensions was found to in- 
crease when hydrogen peroxide was added. The 
extent of increase of various types of wheat 
investigated ranged from 25° MacMichael on 
Michigan soft wheat to 1400° MacM. on sample 
of very dark and hard Kansas Winter Wheat. 
Excluding Durum wheat on which very little 
work was done, there seems to be a relation 
between hardness of wheat and increase in 
viscosity with peroxide. 

Increased viscosity of flour and water sus- 
pensions upon-the addition of peroxide was 
determined on mill streams. Greatest increase 
was noted in flour from middlings and least in- 
crease in lower grades. For example, 2nd 
middlings flour showed an increase of 443° 
MacM. while bran duster flour showed only 45° 
MacM. 


The substance acted upon by peroxide was 
found to be a water soluble constituent and 
probably lies toward the center of the berry. 
Inferior milling results in comparatively low 
increase with peroxide. It has not been definite- 
ly determined why this should be, but it is most 
likely due to imperfect separation of stocks. 
There is a possibility, however, that temperature 
of stocks after grinding may have an effect. 


Further investigation is in progress to deter- 


Other abstracts will 


mine the part played by peroxide or other 
oxidizing agents in dough fermentation. 


Ash of Wheat and Flour. By C. E. Foster, 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 


A further study of the possible role of the 
ash constituents in determining the colloidal 
behavior of flour doughs is suggested. Atten- 
tion is called to the significant variations in the 
composition of the ash from different grades of 
flour, and from flours produced from different 
types of wheat. 


Hydrogen Ions and Their Application to Mill 
Control. By H. E. Weaver, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corp., St. Joseph, Mo. 


The hydrogen ion concentration of the wheat 
received at the mill, the effect of the tempering 
process, the effect of humidity and temperature, 
at which the milling process takes place have 
been studied, to determine their effect on mill 
products. The treatment of various bleaching 
agents has also been studied, 
what effect, if any, they have on the hydrogen 


ion concentration of mill products. 


It was found that the changes occuring in 
wheat drawn from one territory, are those of 
different crops and seasons. Selection of wheat 
will not aid in obtaining control of the hydrogen 
ion concentration of mill products. 


to determine 


The tempering process using as much as © 
thirty-six hours time effects the hydrogen ion — 


concentration but little. 


The effect of humidity and temperature at 


which the milling operation takes place has not . 
been sufficiently studied to draw any conclu- — 
The bleaching agents studied show that — 


sions. 
Novadel and Agene have no effect on the 
hydrogen ion concentration of flour. Flour 


bleached with the Alsop Process shows a slight Q 


increase. 
The use of chlorine increases the hydrogen ion 


ities: 


= ee aes 
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concentration the most of any of the bleaching 
agents studied, 


The Gluten Quality of Flour and Its Iso-Elec- 
tric Point. By E. L. Tague, Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


A logical basis for the study and correlation 
of the different factors influencing gluten quality 
of flours is proposed. This is the point of mini- 
mum transference or neutral point. This point 
in a mixture corresponds to the iso-electric point 
in a pure substance. 

A method is given by which this point as well 
as the acidic and basic strength of a given flour 
can be accurately determined. 

Curves are given which show the behavior of 
different grades of flour, as well as the different 
constituents of the given flour within the zone 
(py 4.5 to 7) important in gluten formation. 

No relationship is apparent between the H-ion 
concentration of a flour and the point of mini- 
mum transference. 

The relationship between the period of fer- 
mentation and the neutral point as well as other 
factors influencing gluten formation is being 
investigated in this laboratory. 


Some Variable Factors in Bread Making. By 
C. G. Harrel, The United Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, III. 


This subject is important because the factors 
of bread production are so variable that re- 
search workers and laboratories often misinter- 
pret their scientific measurements by a lack of 
understanding of the principles of bread produc- 
tion. Some of the common variables are: Ab- 
sorption, Panning and Punching of the Doughs, 
Pan Greasing, Time, Temperature and Speed 
of Mixing, anyone of which, if not controlled, 
will cause great irregularity in the production 
of good bread. 

In my opinion, fermentation is the most im- 
portant single factor in bread production. To 
correctly discuss fermentation, doughs must be 
divided into two classes, straight and sponges, 
each having very definite characteristics, well 
known to an expert baker. 

The most important factor of flour is its 
period of production of good bread, called by 
the baker, the “lee-way” period. 

Sponge doughs produce bread with different 
characteristics from straight doughs, whiteness 
of crumb, larger volume, etc. This difference it 
is believed is due to the action of acids as is 
shown by both viscosity measurements and 
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buffer values. The buffer value of a dough and 
those forces tending to overcome this buffer 
value are two important factors in correct fer- 
mentation. Flour is one of the chief factors 


* determining the buffer value of a dough, and its 


correct fermentation period increases as_ its 
buffer value increases. This gives clear flours 
longer fermentation periods than patent flours, 
which is in contradiction to the conclusions of 
many investigators. With flours of the same 
grade, those having higher buffer values gen- 
erally have a longer period of good bread pro- 
duction. These latter are the most desirable to 
the practical baker, as they are the ones that 
possess the so-called wider “lee-way” period. As 
the percentage of yeast is increased, the period 
of good bread production is shortened as shown 
by the buffer curve of the dough during fer- 
mentation. Furthermore, when certain salts 
which accelerate acid production are added with 
a constant percentage of yeast, this period of 
good bread production is likewise shortened. 


The Effects of Diastase and Malt Extract in 
Doughs. By F. A. Collatz and O. C. Racke, 
The American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Three commercial flours of average baking 
strength were baked with eleven extracts of 
varying diastatic power. Analysis of the flours 
showed flour I to have a Lintner value of 14.8°, 
flour II 17.6° and flour III 18.2°. These values 
do not agree with results obtained when the 
flours were autolized using the flour as sub- 
strate. Mgms, of CuO produced when 10 gms. 
of flour were digested 1 hour at 27° C. show 
flours I and III to be about even in diastatic 
power while flour II is a good deal higher. 
These figures agree with the analysis of the 
doughs made from these flours, showing that 
flour II produced more fermentable sugars than 
I and III. The addition of diastase to these 
doughs was not necessary as the diastatic power 
of the flours was sufficient to take care of the 
carbohydrate requirements of the yeast. The 
addition of diastase, in the form of diastatic malt 
extract, to a dough brings about a good deal of 
conversion while the dough is being mixed. 
This is evidenced by a soft, soft and wet or wet 
and sticky dough depending upon the amounts 
of diastatic units added. With the increase of 
added diastase the volume of the resulting bread 
increases. The expansion or oven lift of flours 
II and III increases while a decrease is noted 
in flour I. Color and texture of the bread de- 
creases in direct proportion to the amount of 
diastase added. 
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A SHORT COURSE IN ADVERTISING. By Alex 
F. Osborn, (Vice-President, Barton Durstine and 
Osborn, Inc.), Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922, 244 
pages, 30 illustrations of advertising. 


Our Institute Library has recently been en- 
riched by the acquisition of a number of new 
books, several of which deal with advertising in 
its various phases. Osborn’s book analyzes and 
explains the fundamentals of advertising in terms 
of what to do and how to do it. Himself a nation- 
ally known figure in the advertising world, his 
experience carries the weight of authority as it is 
crystallized into page after page of illuminating 
text. 

Mac Martin, by way of preface, says of Osborn: 
“His advertising has helped to turn an unknown 
brand into a world-leader. In several instances 
he has helped to nationalize local industries and 
make possible in five years the progress that 
would have required twenty years without the 
electrification of advertising.” 

This book was written primarily to fit the 
author’s need of a simple yet comprehensive work- 
ing text for his classes in advertising. The result 
was so satisfactory that it serves admirably to 
give us an insight into the “inner workings” of 
that romantic drama we call advertising. With 
the after dinner pipe and the easy chair this 
text becomes a story that is good for two or 
three comfortable evenings. 

References to bread and bakery advertising 
problems are found in several places, as would be 
natural in the writings of one who had been 
active in the development of that industry. For 
instance, to illustrate the psychology of a bread 
advertisement: “Here is a nice looking little lad. 
He seems to be healthy, and reminds me of my 
sister’s boy. He is eating bread and jam, and it 
says there, ‘It’s supper-time.’ You know, that’s 
a good idea. I have often told Minnie not to let 
her child eat pork and beans, when the best food 
is good bread and jam—and Smith’s bread is 
certainly good.” 

Suggestion, The Motive Power of Advertising, 
Ways to Win Attention, Preliminary Analysis by 
the Retail Advertiser, Who and Where Are the 
Best Prospects, and Analysis of the Consumer’s 
Attitude, are a few of the chapter headings that 
suggest the wealth of discussions contained under 
each. - Typical national and local campaigns are 
explained. in terms of. practical experience as 
closing chapters. To illustrate the development 
of character and copy about thirty advertise- 


Books for the Baking Laboratory 


ments of nationally known products of today are 
contrasted with those of twenty years ago. 

By the time the baker has finished the last 
page he will better understand the potential 
power of his advertising and will want to read 
again the paragraphs which he marked for further 
thought the first time through. L. A. R. 
A  PRONOUNCING CHEMICAL FORMULA 
SPELLER AND CONTEST GUIDE. By C. Alfred 
Jacobson, Prof. of Chemistry, West Virginia Uni- 


versity, 279 pp. Williams and Wilkin Co., Balti- 
more. 


When we first saw the descriptive circular an- 
nouncing the publication of this book, we thought 
immediately that it ought to be reviewed in 
Baking Technology. Not because it has anything 
to do with bread or baking but because the 
readers of this journal are probably all interested 
in how to spell and pronounce chemical terms 
correctly. 

Here we have some of the chief sesquipedalia 
verba of chemistry, those jawbreakers so hard to 
spell, so hard to pronounce, both inorganic and 
organic, from aluminum to Zirconium, acetal to 
zine propyl, and not forgetting the minerals from 
actinolite to zeolite. 

In addition, there is a long string of balanced 
chemical reactions that will excite the ire of some 
chemists, and the applause of others, especially 
those who labor in secondary schools and do not 
worry about the mechanism of reactions and other 
evils of modern chemistry. 

The book will also be a great aid in the solu- 


tion of chemical cross word puzzles and also in 


chemical spelling bees. 

Dr. Jacobson acknowledges the assistance of a 
number of well known chemists in the prepara- 
tion of the book, although he might have called 
in some of the philologists and etymologists, not 
entomologists, for a joint conference. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, L.L.D., who was always 


interested in chemistry, in spite of dictionary 


making would have rejoiced in this book and 
wished it well. We do, and we wish we would 
spell as well as Dr. Jacobson does, therefore we 


recommend it to all readers of this journal, both — 


chemists and non-chemists. 

Cereal chemists will be disappointed, because 
tritico-nucleic acid is missing from the book, but 
there are two tables of atomic weights present, 
one in the text and the other on the last fly and 
inside back cover. 

C. B. Morison. 
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Abstracts of Technical Articles 


Selected for Baking Technology from Chemical 
Abstracts 


Iodine metabolism on normal diet in relation to 
the prevention of goiter. J. F. McClendon 
and J. C. Hathaway. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. 
Med. 21, 129 (1923).—The I. content of desic- 
cated food from a goitrous region was deter- 
mined. The results expressed in milligrams 
per ton are: wheat 1, peeled and cored apples 
2.5, oats 10, skim milk 12, spinach 18, and 
string beans 29. Therefore persons eating 
much roughage and drinking much milk from 
herbiverous animals will obtain sufficient I, to 
prevent goiter. Ce View. 


Summary of the activities of the A. O. A. C. for 
1924 on studies of methods of analysis of 
cereal products. Raymond Hertwig. Cereal 
Chem. 2, 46-52 (1925).—Studies were made of 
moisture, ash, glutenin, sampling and fat in 
flour. Report of the sub-committee of the 
A. O. A. C. on the recommendations of the 
referee of cereal products is given. 

Ruth Buchanan. 


Wheat and flour studies. III. The amino nitro- 
gen content of the immature wheat kernel and 
the effect of freezing. P. F. Sharp. Cereal 
Chem. 2, 12-38 (1925); cf. C. A. 18, 2394.— 
Desiccation is not necessary for the conver- 
sion of a part of the amino compounds into 
the more complex ones; the N distribution of 
the immature wheat is greatly influenced by 
different methods of storage and drying. 
Severe freezing has a pronounced effect on 
the amino N content of the immature wheat 
kernel, The percentage of amino N decreases 
in the normal developing kernel; freezing pre- 
vents this decrease and tends to increase the 
amino N. Results reported should be con- 
sidered as a report of progress and not as 
definite conclusions. Ruth Buchanan. 


Comments on glycerol as an aid to ashing flour. 
Raymond Hertwig and L. H. Bailey. Cereal 
. Chem. 2, 38-41 (1925).—Details of the method 
(cf. C. A. 18, 3655) are modified as follows: 
Use a flat-bottomed ash dish of platinum, 
porcelain or silica breadth, approximately 5 
cm. depth, 1 to 1.5 cm.; an airtight desic- 
cator containing re-ignited quicklime or 
CaC.; and a glycerol alcohol solution made 
from equal volumes of ash-free redistilled 
glycerol and 95% alcohol by volume. A table 
shows. the. results of obtaining ash by this 
method and the method of the A. O. A. C. 
Ruth Buchanan. 
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Nahrzwiebicke and similar bakery products of 
commerce. C. Baumann, J. Kuhlmann and 
J. Grossfeld. Z, Nahr. Genussm. 48, 436-42 
(1924). —“Nahrzwieback” is a zwieback con- 
taining added ingredients such as milk, fat, 
sugar and sometimes egg. Determinations 
made on experimental batches and calculations 
led to the conclusion that it should contain at 
least 0.1% CaO (calculated to fat- and sugar- 
free basis) 8% fat and 15% sugar. Samples 
from the market were generally below these 
standards. Samples of cake purporting to 
contain milk were found so low in CaO that 
little if any milk could be present. So-called 
“butter” cakes were believed to be fraudulent 
since the Reichert-Meiss] number of the fat 
was generally very low. Frank E. Rice. 


Nutritive value of wheat. J. L. St. John. Wash- 
ington Agricultural Exp. Station Bulletin, 187, 
36-7 (1924).—A study of the effect of Na in 
a ration composed of purified food material 
was made. Animals fed no Na or small quan- 
tities grew rapidly for a time and then de- 
clined, but where large amounts were fed 
growth progressed normally. 

J. J. Skinner. 
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Printers’ Ink Protects Bread 


A Message Filled with Sound and Practical Advice on 
Advertising Bakers’ Products 


When the products of flour are criticized because like all foods they do not meet 
every nutritive need the baker must choose between the alternative of sitting silent, or 


meeting falsehoods with facts. 


valor is discretion,” but those days are gone. 
industry or his products, and willing helpers come to his defense. “Guarding White Bread 
Against Slanders” is the caption of a fine editorial “Printers’ Ink” recently ran. It is full 


of sound suggestions. 


WASHINGTON baking concern ran 

an advertisement recently reproduc- 
ing an Associated Press dispatch from 
London to the effect that the British are 
not eating so much white bread because 
of a fear that it is probably one of the 
causes of cancer. The American Baker’s 
Association, regarding this as unfair ad- 
vertising, persuaded the National Vigil- 
ance Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World to take the 
matter up with the advertiser. This was 
done with the result that the copy has 
not been repeated. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary of the 
association, in informing Printers’ Ink 
of this action, asks if in our opinion the 
baking industry can hope for success in 
its effort to gain protection ‘‘from the 
slanders which are so damaging to the 
reputation of bakers’ bread.’’ 

Unquestionably it can if its case has 
merit, which it of course has. Looking 
upon the thing from the standpoint of 
a disinterested observer, it seems to us 
that the manufacturers of whole wheat 
bread and other so-called health varieties 
have been more aggressive advertisers 
than have ‘the manufacturers of white 
bread. White bread has been a staple 
article of food for so long that the trade 
has come to regard its universal accept- 
ance as a foregone conclusion. 


In years past he has too often felt that “the better part of 


He now resents every criticism of his 


Our Trade Promotion Department recommends its careful study. 


These are highly competitive times. 
With new products coming on the market 
all the while, no old and established in- 
dustry can afford to sit back complacent- 
ly in the comfortable thought that people 
will continue using its product just be- 
cause they always have been using it. 

It has been our observation that such 
advertising as has been done in behalf of 
white bread has assumed too much. It 
is dangerous to assume anything these 
days. The advertising has taken such 
trends as advising people to eat more 
bread because it is good for their health. 
But it has not said why. On the other 
hand, the makers of competing’ breads 
have hammered away on definite talking 
points. The makers of white bread have 
been generalizing; the others have been 
specific. 

White bread either is, or is not, bene- 
ficial. If it is, then this is a fact that 
should be impressed by good advertising 
and not to be left to people’s imagination, 

Roscoe H. Shaw, chief of the nutrition 
department of the American Institute of 
Baking, tells Printers’ Ink that caneer is 
not caused by white bread; that the 
proteins of whole wheat are less digestible 
than those of patent flour, and that white 
bread made with milk will support growth 
in young animals better than whole wheat 
bread. 
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Dividends From Conventions 


ILL it pay? 

Whenever 
business fails to ask 
this direct and dis- 
turbing question in 
its analysis of every 
project presented for 
its consideration it 
skirts the pool of 
adversity. Whenever 
motives of the heart 
outweigh the cool cal- 
culations of the head, 
executives build 
structures which 
boards of directors 
later meet to repair 
and reconstruct. Will 
it pay? When the 
founders of the Re- 
public wrote our 


Constitution they built well because they 
asked this definite question of every pro- 
posal which later entered into its final 
And when Amundsen planned his 
flight across the Polar ice which earned 


draft. 
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for him and his com- 
panions full recogni- 
tion for his splendid 
failure he asked him- 
self ‘‘will it pay’’ 
and found his answer 
in the belief that 
“To extend human 
knowledge is always 
worth while. All we 
have and are, we 
owe to scientists, the 
patient searchers 
after knowledge.’’ 
And the explorer 
pays them this trib- 

te: ‘‘ Without them 
we would probably 
still be killing our 
meat with stone 
knives and crunching 


it raw. Knowledge must first come to the 
scientist before it can be applied to the 
practical every-day concerns of the world 
and become of benefit to all humanity.”’ 
When the first group of bakers met they 
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came together because they felt such a 
meeting might pay them for the effort. 
When the organization which today as 
American Bakers Association holds a 
strong leadership throughout the world of 
the baking industry first met in Boston 
twenty-eight years ago it brought into 
conference men who thought that it would 
pay to work together better than to labor 
in selfish isolation. And through more 
than a quarter of a century the men who 
have set a great industry above the foun- 
dations built through the centuries by 
eraftsmen’s efforts have worked together, 
planning, visioning, creating the organ- 
ization which now functions for the wel- 
fare of every baker through American 
Institute of Baking, and behind their com- 
mon purpose finding that it does indeed 
pay to labor for the general good. 


And to every baker and every member 
of the industries which exist because they 
serve the baking industry as millers of 
flour, builders of machinery, manufac- 
turers of materials, the coming Convention 
at Buffalo offers proof beyond question 
that associations pay real dividends and 
that the best investment a baker can make 
is that which earns him recognition as 
a member of his association. 


The Exposition 

There will be thousands of bakers at 
Buffalo, gathered to review the progress 
of the past year, to find in the conferences 
new ideas, inspiration and profit, to plan 
ambitiously for their Association and their 
Institute. It will be an International meet- 
ing for bakers of every country, and in 
many ways it will be a celebration of the 
new era which has brought into the in- 
dustry tireless machines to relieve the 
arms of men, process control by science 
instead of by guesswork, the application 
of business methods in distributing and 
selling its product. 

This week of celebration will be focused 
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around the Exposition in the 106th Regi- 
ment Armory for its great drill hall will 
be filled with the machinery of progress 
instead of the weapons of war and its 
many halls will gather groups for the 
serious study of special problems which 
yield but slowly to the men who work 
alone but which in round table discussions 
prove easy of solution. 


The Convention Plan 

The meetings of the convention will 
emphasize the progress which has been 
made in developing programs of special 
interest and in putting sound, hard work 
into convention days without filling them 
so full of addresses and meetings that 
the good they do is minimized by the 
effort expended in enduring them. The 
old plan of building a general program 
of talks by men familiar with different 
phases of the problems of the baker has 
been laid aside. It is profitless to require 
a baker of cake or of pies to endure long 
hours of debate on some subject of interest 
only to a bread baker, in the hope that 
sooner or later he will hear something 
which will have some application to hig 
particular need. It is wasted effort for 
an expert on any phase of work to dis- 
cuss his subject before men who have little 
interest in it. 


The Buffalo plan will bring to the gen- 


eral meetings speakers who will discuss 
subjects in which every baker has some 
direct interest and all technical talks will 
be reserved for group or department meet- 
ings. In this way our speakers of national 
reputation will bring their message to 
appreciative audiences, and specifie prob- 
lems of fermentation or flour, of organiza- 
tion or sales methods, of education and 
advertising will be handled by experts 
speaking before groups who will partici- 
pate in the discussions and find definite 
benefits in the debates. 

The Buffalo plan is being developed 
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with much thought and care. It will be 
built up as a model for convention work. 
It will fill every hour of the convention 
week with definite action. And it will 
give to every guest of the Association, 
whether member or non-member, baker or 
salesman, chemist or foreman, the things 
he most desires, the discussions in which 
he is most interested, the opportunity he 
wants for meeting his friends, for attend- 
ing the dinners of his Alumni group, for 
studying in intimate detail every interest- 
ing feature of the great Exposition. 

Of course there is no new thought in 
the plan of this coming conference. Every 
idea is an accepted one, tested by many 
successful conventions of many industries. 
It does however, offer the baker or allied 
tradesman who comes to Buffalo a rounded 
out program which will fill his week with 
the things in which he has a special in- 
terest and relieve him from participation 
in meetings which have no appeal to him. 


The Convention Meetings 

The successful baker is no longer a 
craftsman. His interests are not in his 
shop but in the position his shop holds in 
his community. His success is not deter- 
mined by the work he does at the bench 
or desk but by the service he renders his 
customers. And that service is far more 
than the number of counts of his product. 
What does the baker mean in the economic 
life of the Nation? That is the question 
the alert baker is asking. Herbert Hoover, 
known to every baker, will give us his 
idea of the purpose which should impel us 
to better service. 

What is the relation of the wheat farm- 
er, the railroad, the miller, to the baker? 
That relation is not measured by the value 
of wheat at the tail of the thresher, by 
freight rates or by millers’ profits but by 
the service each gives in feeding the 
nation. William Jardine, Secretary of 
Agriculture, will show how the baker is 
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interested in the welfare of the farmer 
and how the grower of wheat for flour, 
of hogs and cotton for shortening, of corn 
for sugars, of barley for yeast, of dairy 
products for milk and butter can no 
longer ignore the fact that the baker of 
bread is his chief helper in the role of 
feeding the great American family. 


How does the medical world think of 
bread? Is the product of the baker’s 
ovens a food so incomplete as to be con- 
demned or does it in fact serve the hungry 
world as its staff of life? Can it be im- 
proved? Would an increased use of bread 
benefit humanity? Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of the Journal of American Medical 
Association, writer and lecturer, will 
bring to us the story of bread as it should 
be understood by the two hundred and 
fifty thousand doctors who care for our 
health. 

Is the world of womankind interested 
in bread? Does the modern woman buy 
bread because she finds it easy to pass 
the burden of baking day to the baker 
or because she recognizes the value of 
the service her baker is giving her family? 
Why is cake still baked at home? What 
improvement must the baker make in his 
methods before he is given the recognition 
he desires as the first servant of the house- 
hold? 

Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, the able chair- 
man of the Public Welfare Department 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, a leader of more than three million 
organized, thoughtful women, will tell us 
why woman has laid her burden on the 
shoulders of the baker and what she asks 
from him before she will be wholly con- 
tent with his products. 

These are but a few of the men and 
women who will bring to the general 
meetings messages which are of outstand- 
ing importance and which will build for 
the convention a background of earnest 
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purpose and of our appreciation of the 
significance of the entry of the baker into 
the wide field of personal and public 
service. 


The Department Meetings 


Every bakery is departmentized. The 
men who direct the work of each depart- 
ment are trained for their job. The 
efficiency of each branch is a reflection 
of the ability of the man who runs it. 
In the same way our Buffalo Convention 
will be departmentized. And each section 
will be managed by an expert. <A few 
months ago the technical group of the 
industry held a conference of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers. It was 
the most important meeting of the tech- 
nical men of the industry ever held. For 
four days the Society discussed the tech- 
nical problems of the baker. At Buffalo 
it will hold its third meeting under the 
leadership of its president, C. J. Pat- 
terson, and secretary, Victor Marx. This 
meeting will be filled with profit to every 
baker who realizes the fact that he can 
no longer ignore the role science plays in 
his shop. 

At the Atlantic City Convention last 
Fall the Trade Promotion Department of 
the Institute was organized. It has in a 
short year been of much help to every 
baker. Its work, although supported by 
the group which holds membership in 
American Bakers Association, is of benefit 
to every baker. The results of its work 
will be shown by Dr. L. A. Rumsey and 
its plans for the year ahead will be out- 
lined and discussed. The importance of 
intelligent advertising and trained sales- 
manship in enlarging the volume of busi- 
ness is generally appreciated. 

What every baker may do to increase 
his profits through better service is in it- 
self a topic which should make the meet- 
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ings of the Trade Promotion Department 
of lasting value. 

The branch of the baking industry 
which manufactures pies is well organ- 
ized. Its President, Frank Rushton, and 
Secretary, I. M. Stickney, are planning 
a program for pie bakers which will draw 
attention to their outstanding problems 


and give them information which will lift 


their business above the flood of criticism 
which has so often threatened it. 


The work of American Institute of Bak- 
ing in the study of the composition of pies 
and their nutritive value will be thorough- 
ly discussed and new projects for the 
benefit of this branch of the industry will 
be outlined. Many bread bakers may 
profit by attending the conference on pies. 


Cake Bakers’ Conference 


Cake baking is a distinct art. House- 
wives say that it is still a household art. 
But within the last few years the manu- 
facture of cake and its distribution in a 
wholesale way has made great progress. 
The baking of cake is as distinctly the 
business of the baker as the baking of 
bread. To convince the housewife who 
still fancies that her cake is better than 
that from the bakery that she is wrong 
is too great a task for the individual 
baker. And so at the Buffalo Convention 
a special program has been arranged for 
cake bakers, where they may discuss their 
difficulties in production and distribution, 
talk over plans for increasing sales, de- 
velop better formulas, tear down and 
throw away the fences that have been 
built around the cake baker’s domain and 
let in the light of common knowledge on 
the baking of cake. 

There are no secrets in the modern 
bakery. The Cake Section of our program 
will be open to every baker. Out of it 
will come real benefit to the whole baking 
industry. 
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Association Secretaries Meet 

A successful baker is trained to his job. 
He must know what he has to do and how 
to do it efficiently. The baking industry is 
developing through organization. Asso- 
ciations, whether local, state or national, 
function chiefly through their secretaries. 
Secretarial work is now recognized as a 
distinct profession. There are definite 
ways in which to organize, direct and de- 
velop association activities just as there 
are correct methods for controlling fer- 
mentation or firing an oven. 

The men who are charged with the 
responsibility of carrying on the work of 
the scores of baker’s associations will have 
their own place on the program at Buffalo. 
They will meet to discuss their own work, 
their method of arousing and sustaining 
interest in their association, their plans 
for collecting dues, their activities in in- 
teresting health officers, teachers, editors 
and housewives in the increased use of 
bakery products. No part of the conven- 
tion program will be as important to the 
many secretaries who will go to Buffalo 
as their own conference. 


Indeed It Will Pay 

Will it pay to attend the convention at 
Buffalo? Will the cost of transportation 
and hotels and the necessary absence from 
work at home be balanced by the inspira- 
tion which will come from a week of sus- 
tained interest in the programs of the 
convention, from the opportunity to study 
the exhibits and machinery in operation 
in the great Armory, from the renewing 
of old friendships and the making of new, 
from the invigorating vacation in Niag- 
ara’s mist and thunder, from the satis- 
faction which will come in playing a part 
in the most important meeting ever held 
for and by the bakers of the world? 

Every baker will have to balance this 
account for himself. If he knows how to 
invest money so that it will work for him 
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he will make his week at Buffalo the most 
profitable week of the year. If he weighs 
as well spent the money he pays for edu- 
cation he will have made his best invest- 
ment in knowledge when he buys his 
ticket for Buffalo. If he counts as his 
own profit the prosperity of his develop- 
ing industry he will look on his expendi- 
tures in association membership as his 
finest investment and he will find in his 
28th annual convention an opportunity to 
clip rich coupons from the bonds of 
friendship and of service his interest in 
American Bakers Association has created. 


Early Breads 


Bartey was the first grain used by the 
ancients in their bread making, but wheat 
must have come into use soon after bar- 
ley. Loaves of bread are represented in 
sculpture and ancient monuments. There 
were two quite familiar varieties—a small 
round loaf somewhat like our muffins and 
an elongated roll sprinkled on top with 
seeds like the modern Vienna roll. Inci- 
dentally, the Vienna roll was introduced 
into the United States during the war of 
the rebellion, when a ‘‘war bakery’’ oper- 
ated in the basement of the United States 
Capitol turned out products to feed the 
populace of Washington. 


More Toast 


Never before have toasted sandwiches 
been as popular as they are now. A well 
made and daintily served triple-deck toast 
sandwich, selling for 30 cents is a popular 
substitute for the plate lunch of the win- 


ter months. 
—The American Restaurant. 


American Institute of Baking has been 
of real assistance to us in bringing up the 


quality of our bread. 
—Miller-Parrott Baking Co. 
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We Work Together 


To win through knowing our markets 
and developing their full potential 
possibilities, a higher place for the 
baking industry in the great family of 
America’s business life. 


As Ye Receive, Give 


HEN bakers and their friends visit 

Niagara Falls and stand before this 
most beautiful of Nature’s works at the 
time of the annual convention of American 
Bakers Association in September I would 
like to have them recall the history of the 
efforts to conserve unharmed this first Won- 
der of the World. 

It was not many years ago that uplifters 
and reformers gave America serious attacks 
of hysterics over the looting of Niagara 
and in hundreds of speeches and thousands 
of magazine articles were the men con- 
demned who wanted to utilize the power 
of Niagara. They were called scoundrels 
who lust for profit had overcome all sense 
ef social responsibility. To make money 
they would steal away America’s greatest 
scenic asset. 

That was the handicap of every plan to 
utilize the super power of the Falls at the 
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beginning, but bakers who go to Buffalo 
in September can see how it actually 
worked out. Instead of finding Niagara 
uglier, they will find it more beautiful than 
ever. New radiance has been cast over it. 
It is a radiance that can be turned off or 
on at the switch of a button. As turned 
on each night it consists of a battery of 
searchlights of a billion candle power which 
are so concealed in the foliage that they in 
no way mar the scenery, yet they work for 
hours each night flooding and lighting both 
the vision of the Falls and the mists above. 
Think what has been done to accomplish 
this. Power was taken from the Falls them- 
selves and turned back upon these Falls in 
the form of light so that Niagara is forced 
to beautify herself. 

Won’t you remember this when looking 
at the Falls and won’t you compare in your 
own mind the results and then think how 
you may be able to beautify your own 
bakery and your own industry by returning 
a part of the profit you receive for each loaf 
of bread you sell back into the bakery or 
the industry. The baker is entitled to a 
profit to himself as each loaf of bread is 
sold, but let’s be reasonable in the division 
of this profit and by returning part of it 
back into the bakery we can illuminate our 
bakery with cleanliness, beauty, and good 
will, and by turning even a small portion 
of the profit back into the industry, can 
make it radiate with consciousness, respect, 
glorification and brotherly love. It is en- 
tirely up to you individually how soon we 
want this picture developed. 

This after all is the real purpose for 
which we are working. For just as the 
drops of water rushing over Niagara unite 
to produce power which moves the wheels 
of industry in a hundred cities so the com- 
ing together of bakers from every state 
creates a power for the upbuilding of one 
great association. What a vision to dream. 

Lewis F. Boxser, 
President. 
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William M. Regan 


T is a privilege to take this opportunity 
to pay my respects personally to Wil- 
liam M. Regan, better known to us all in 
the baking fraternity as ‘Bill,’ who died 
Saturday, June 27th, at the Eitel Hospital 
in Minneapolis, after a lingering illness. I 
am possibly selfish in believing that he 
might have wished me to speak for and to 
him at this time. 


It is not necessary in these days to live 
with a man during his entire life in order 
to know him, understand him, appreciate 
him, and love him, but it has been my privi- 
lege to have known W. M. Regan very in- 
timately during the last fifteen years and 
during that time I have met him not only 
as a baker but in his home, as a Rotarian, 
as an Elk, and as an active worker in many 
civic movements in Minneapolis. 


When I first had the inspiration and as- 
piration of being a Rotarian, I talked it 
over with Bill. It was Bill who figured out 
how my classification should be made in 
order that I might become a Rotarian, 
doing this even though we were business 
competitors from many angles. It was Bill 
who took my application into the Elks. It 
was Bill who, when I attended my first 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Minneapolis Athletic Club, had a vacant 
chair beside him and placed his arms 
around my shoulders and invited me to 
occupy this seat by him, introduced me to 
the directors and told me of the workings 
of the Club. 


But Bill, as a fellow baker, is the man 
that we are going to remember longest. 
Some twelve years ago Bill took me to my 
first bakers convention. I remember the big 


hall filled with bakers, how lonely I was, 
knowing no one, wondering what it was 
all about. It was Bill who came over and 
held an umbrella over my head and intro- 
duced and guided me. It helped me and 
made it possible to know and have many 
friends in our industry, in the baking in- 
dustry that Bill loved so well. Now that 
Bill has temporarily left us, these same 
friends that I have known through him are 
all the more appreciated because he intro- 
duced me. The smallest baker in Minne- 
apolis honored and loved him when he was 
one of the biggest. That is the hardest 
thing for one man to be in any line. When 
he was the biggest competitor, the littlest 
man came to him for help, advice, and en- 
couragement and it was always cheerfully 
given. 


I feel that I knew him well enough to 
understand that he does not want us to sor- 
row at his passing, but instead, to carry 
gladness in our hearts that he was a fellow 
baker like ourselves. He will want us to 
advance and carry on his ideals for the 
baking industry as he understood, believed, 
and loved them, and we must find our com- 
fort in remembering that we were privi- 
leged to have had him for a friend. He 
was a brother to us all, generous to a fault, 
sacrificing his time, health, and money for 
the industry, for you and for me. 


To me, my life is fuller, bigger, broader 
and better for his having been a part of it, 
and in this statement I believe I speak for 
every man in the industry. While there 
must be sorrow at his passing, let there be 
joy in remembering that he was one of us 
and a part of us. 

Lewis F. BotseEr, 


President. 
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Rye Bread Flavors 


What They Are y How They Are Developed to Please et Tastes 


By Fit Es. 


HERE are more variations in the 

flavor of rye bread than any other 
bread sold to the American public. Many 
nationalities are represented in the United 
States, all accustomed to eat different 
types of rye bread. Some people prefer 
the light colored mild ryes, and in direct 
contrast to this type of bread, we find, 
especially in German centers, a preference 
for the dark sour ryes and with the 
Swedes, a coarse grained, sweet tasting 
loaf, 

If a baker is starting into business in 
a community where the people are not 
well acquainted with rye breads, it will 
require some experimental work with pub- 
lie tastes to determine the rye best suited 
to his community. 

In order to analyze rye bread flavor we 
shall have to ask ourselves the questions: 
Is it the rye flour that gives us the flavor, 
or is it due to flour blends, ingredients, 
special dough processes, or special types 
of cultures used ? 

Flour blends are a minor factor in the 
flavor of rye bread for there are many in- 
gredients used by the baker and a variety 
of processes followed, such as ‘‘sours’’, 
that greatly offset any flavor produced by 
a blend of flours. 

Black strap molasses is a common rye 
bread ingredient used by bakers all over 
the United States. In addition to the 
characteristic flavor of this ingredient, it 
imparts a sweetish taste common to the 
sweet ryes found on the market. Cara- 
way seed has a flavor all its own and if 
used too freely will cover up other flavors 
that we may wish to encourage in the 
particular type of rye we place on the 
market. In addition to these common in- 
gredients we find many bakers using mint 
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flavors, and various commercial rye flavors 
that produce distinctive characters in con- 
trast to bread made with flour, water, 
sugar, salt and yeast. 


The following question is often asked: 
Why is it that toasted ham and cheese be- 
tween rye bread is so delicious? The 
peculiar flavors in the rye bread fulfill the 
role of condiments in the sandwich and 
help to satisfy the desire for an extra zest 
which our palate seeks in the usual mus- 
tard or salad dressing. When the appre- 
ciative palate has once learned the pecu- 
har satisfaction of the characteristie rye 
flavor, it is difficult to find any food com- 
bination that offers a satisfaction equal 
to the rye bread sandwich. 

The original rye bread was the so-called 
dark sour rye. The sour ryes were origin- 
ally made without yeast, but the common 
practice in America consists of either 
starting a sour with a piece of old dough, 
or by the preparation of a sour dough 
stock, made with rye flour, water, and 
yeast and allowing it to stand until it 
turns quite sour. In the sour dough 
method certain types of acetie and lactic 
acid bacteria develop, and in addition to 
the production of organic acids they pro- 
duce chemical products known as esters. 
The esters produced during fermentation 
are an important factor in the flavor of 
the resulting loaf. A few bakers who are 
making sour rye bread are securing. a 
more uniform flavor in their product by 
using lactic and acetic starters, such as 
vinegar cultures and buttermilk. 


Early Rye Breads 


The origin of the sour dough method of 
bread making dates back to the ancient 
history of the Egyptians and Babylonians. 


a ee ae ee 
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Egyptian women prepared flour by grind- 
ing the grain on a flat stone with the aid 
of a smaller stone to mash the grain. This 
erude form of flour was allowed to stand 
in water for 24 hours, or until it turned 
sour. This method of bread making was 
used for centuries by the ancient peoples 
knowing that the ‘‘sour’’ formed a true 
leaven, but they did not realize that bil- 
lions of yeast cells and bacteria were 
faithfully performing their work in the 
dough. Quoting from Plinius’ Natural 
History, ‘‘It is very evident that the prin- 
ciple which causes dough to rise, is of an 
acid nature, and it is equally evident that 
those persons who are dieted upon fer- 
mented bread are stronger in body.’’ 

Some of the ancient Egyptians con- 
ceived the idea of using fermenting fruit 
juices in the dough in view of securing a 
better flavored loaf than was possible with 
ordinary flour and water. They soon dis- 
eovered that this fermenting material was 
useful as a leavening agent. 

The general principle of this sour dough 
method has been used in the various coun- 
tries through the centuries up to the pres- 
ent day. Bakers in the different countries 
and in the same country had their own 
peculiar method of securing a starter of 
‘‘sour’’, Some used flour and water, 
while others used wine, hard cider, the 
fermenting juice of a palm, or other plant 
juices, but the general principle remained 
the same—that of natural fermentation. | 


For hundreds of years the ‘‘sour’’ was 


used without any knowledge of the micro- 
organisms. present. Harly investigators 
paved the way for a comprehensive bio- 
logical investigation of the micro-organ- 
isms of ‘‘sours’’. Emil C. Hansen de- 
veloped the pure culture yeast method, 
while Robert Koch developed the plate 
method for the isolation of micro-organ- 
isms. Many early biologists in their crude 
way studied the yeasts and bacteria found 
in sour dough, but none of them came to 
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any agreement relative to the exact organ- 
isms that were responsible for definite 
bread flavors. The early workers on the 
Biology of ‘‘sours’’ spoke of the yeasts as 
being yeast a or b or bacterium a or b. 
They had no method for the classification 
of the various types of micro-organisms. 

Illustrations below show various micro- 
organisms found in sours.”’ 


SACCHAROMYCES 
MINOR 


SACHSIA 
SUAVEOLENS 


% 


EXIGuUS BACTERIUM 
YEAST PANIFICANS 
BACTERIUM LACTOBACILLUS 
ACETI OELBRUCKII 


Edelsauer and Other Cultures 


Dr. Emil Beceard, a chemist and baker 
of Berlin, gave to the world the most com- 
plete investigation of the yeasts and bac- 
teria present in sour rye doughs. The 
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lack of uniformity in the flavor of sour 
rye bread in Berlin bakeries prompted Dr. 
Beceard to undertake these studies. He 
failed in his attempt to grow the sour 
dough organisms on artificial media, but 
he developed a successful method for their 
cultivation in a sterile bran extract. Dr. 
Beceard secured a patent on his cultures 
and gave the culture the name of Edel- 
sauer. Several samples of Edelsauer were 
submitted to the American Institute of 
Baking, both for bacteriological examina- 
tion and trial in a commercial way in our 
bakery. = 

Im accordanee with an article published 
in Baker’s Weekly May 19, 1923, page 49, 
the culture of Edelsauer is supposed to 
contain gas producing organisms in addi- 
tion to the acid producing bacteria. We 
failed to find any gas producing bacteria 
in the cultures submitted. This was per- 
haps due to the age of the cultures, for 
all 12 bottles of the Edelsauer had been 
in this country two months after their 
shipment from Germany. Two acetic acid 
producing bacteria were isolated from the 
cultures. One was an unknown organism, 
while the other one is the common Bac- 
terium Aceti found in vinegar generators, 
and in the manufacture of home-made 
vinegar. A lactie acid producing bac- 
terium was also isolated from the Edel- 
sauer culture. It is known by the scien- 
tifie name of Lactobacillus Delbruckii. 
This organism has been used for years in 
the brewing industry to sour the cereal 
mashes. 

- With a knowledge of the organisms 
present in the culture we were better pre- 
pared to culture them in a prepared sour. 
Nineteen doughs were made up and baked 
. in the School Bakery using a ‘‘sour’’ in- 
oculated with the Edelsauer culture. Rye 
bread made with the culture was com- 
pared with ordinary ryes made up in our 
shops, such as sweet ryes and several com- 
mercial sour rye breads. The bread was 
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not only examined by members of the In- 
stitute staff, but was scored many times 
under code by students in the School of 
Baking. 

Some people do not like the flavor of 
sour rye breads regardless of how they 
are prepared, so their opinions were not 
considered in the score on the flavor of 
the various rye breads submitted to them. 
Bread prepared with the Edelsauer eul- 
tures scored several points higher on the 
seore of flavor than bread fermented with 
the ordinary natural sour. The culture 
rye bread received a slightly higher aver- 
age score than some of the commercial 
sour ryes examined, and it stood in equal 
favor with the best commercial sour rye 
breads on the market. 


How Sours Aré Made 

The method of preparing the sour from 
the Edelsauer cultures is given as follows: 
Four hundred e¢.c. of water, 100 cc. of 
cider vinegar, and 10 e.c. of ethyl aleohol 
were placed in a beaker. Ten grams of 
cane sugar, ten grams of commercial milk 
sugar and the contents of a two-ounce bot- 
tle of Edelsauer were then added and the 
entire mixture was thoroughly stirred be- 
fore any flour was added. Dark rye flour 
was blended in equal parts with a patent 
wheat flour, and a sufficient amount of the 
blend was added to the above mixture to 
make the sour have the consistency of a 
soupy sponge. The sour was started in 
the morning and placed at a temperature 
of 80° F. for 24 hours. It was stirred vig- 
orously every two hours during the day 
and was ready for use the following morn- 
ing. Due to the fact that the acetic acid 
bacteria play an importamt part in the 
activities of the Edelsauer culture, aleohol 
was added to the mixture to encourage the 
growth of these bacteria. In transferring 
a culture of yeast or bacteria to a new en- 
vironment any thing that we ean do to 
eater to their needs will be of great bene- 
fit, whether we are making bread or man- 
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ufacturing lactic acid. The acetic acid 
bacteria oxidize the alcohol to acetic acid. 
The sour was stirred every two hours in 
order to incorporate as much air in the 
preparation as possible. The acetic acid 
bacteria are great lovers of oxygen. We 
found that the sour could be successfully 
refreshed over a period of two weeks, but 
after that period it was found necessary 
to start a sour from a new eulture. 


The amount of sour used in the shop ex- 
periments varied from 4 to 14 per cent, 
based of course upon the total weight of 
flour used in the dough. In each shop 
experiment with the Edelsauer, a standard 
rye dough was prepared as a check against 
the use of the culture in the dough. The 
organisms of the culture only produce a 
mild acidity during the preparation of the 
sour, so it was found necessary to use 
from 12 to 14 per cent of the sour to 
secure a medium sour flavor in the finished 
loaf. The sour flavor resultng from the 
use of this culture is a most pleasing one. 
It is smooth in character and lacks the 
sharp bite so characteristic of many com- 
mercial sour rye breads on the market. 


The acidity produced by the bacteria of 
the Edelsauer culture caused the doughs 
to mature 30 minutes sooner than the 
standard doughs. Due to the speedier fer- 
mentation of the culture dough, it was 
found necessary to pay especial attention 
to the time of the first punch, or the first 
rising of the dough. 

A formula for a very satisfactory Edel- 
sauer rye bread is given in the table 
below: 


Bread Ingredient Per Cent Pounds Ounces 
Patent Flour~, .: #5... 34 10 

Clears Flours 2) 69. a 33 10 

Winite) Reyes eee Sus). 24.5 7 6 
DAarkultyeisnd.ine calc sis 8.5 2 10 
VP RCCL cig sic Gene nk evs 57 16 es 
COMB GE ie Ue Fe st eke 2.5 12 
PURLOIIEY P'S codon eee 2.25 11 
COPRWAY fees swiss ots 75 wy 3.5 
Edelsauer 13 4 4 
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The use of Edelsauer in rye bread fer- 
mentation is what the bacteriologist terms 
a controlled fermentation. In other 
words, we attempt to encourage the 
growth of certain types of bacteria and 
discourage the growth of others. In the 
field of fermentation, there are three 
great types of fermentations, namely: 
natural, controlled, and pure culture fer- 
mentation. If a quantity of apple cider 
is allowed to stand at room temperature 
it starts to ‘‘work’’, or ferment by means 
of the yeasts naturally present on the 
apple and those that drop into the cider 
from the air. On the other hand, if that 
same sample of cider is inoculated with a 
large quantity of a particular strain of 
yeast, the superiority of numbers of cul- 
ture yeasts will dominate the fermentation 
and we will have what we call a controlled 
fermentation. If the sample were steril- 
ized and then inoculated with a certain 
species of yeast one and only one kind of 
yeast would develop, that is what the bac- 
teriologist terms a pure culture fermenta- 
tion. 


Controlled Fermentations 


In rye bread manufacture we cannot 
sterilize our ingredients so the next best 
course left open is that of a controlled 
fermentation. In the building up of a 
natural sour the baker has no control 
whatsoever over the types of micro-organ- 
isms present in his culture. He may start 
his bread at the beginning of the week 
with a new sour, and then at the end of 
the week he will have an entirely different 
flavor in his bread. The sour may vary 
from an acetic fermentation to a lactic, 
or vice versa. A wild yeast infection may 
set in and upset his fond dreams of a rye 
having a pleasing sour taste. Bakers go 
to much trouble to secure a starter of sour 
only to find that within a week the charac- 
ter of the sour had changed. Bakers of 
rye bread all over the world have their 
own pet sours which they guard very 
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closely for fear some other baker is going 
to discover their great secret. They think 
that Mother Nature has smiled upon them 
and given them a sour that cannot be 
equalled anywhere in the world. 

The building up of a sour is something 
any baker can do and it is not a thing of 
mystery. It is well known that an un- 
pasteurized vinegar contains billions of 
acetic acid bacteria and that sour milk 
has a rich flora of lactic acid bacteria. In 
order to secure what was termed above a 
controlled fermentation, what is to pre- 
vent the baker from using some of na- 
ture’s own products as a starter for his 
sours ? 

In order to build up an acetic sour the 
inoculating material can be secured by 
mixing one pint of a good quality of 
unpasteurized cider vinegar with 4 pints 
of water. Then cut up a piece of mother 
of vinegar weighing an ounce into very 
small bits and add them to the vinegar 
water. Mother of vinegar is the leathery 
like coating that appears on the surface 
of vinegar during its process of manufac- 
ture and consists of billions of acetic acid 
bacteria packed together in a compact 
mass. Add equal parts of light and dark 
rye flour to this mixture and build up the 
sour using the directions given for Edel- 
sauer. The type of sour obtained will de- 
pend upon the character of vinegar se- 
cured as a starter. 
sour will have to experiment with small 
batches to determine the proper amount 
to use in the dough. This culture will re- 
main pure for one week. 

In the class of rye sours known as lactie 
sours there are several types of milk that 
may be used as the inoculating material, 
namely: whole milk soured at a tempera- 
ture of 65° F., whole milk soured at 90° 
F., culture buttermilk, and a milk that has 
been soured by an organism known as the 
Bulgarian bacillus, or known by its scien- 
tific name, Lactobacillus Bulgaricus. 
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When milk is soured at a temperature of 
65° F. a mild acid type of lactic bacteria 
dominate the fermentation. These bac- 
teria will develop a sour having a mild, 
smooth, acid flavor. 

When milk is soured at a temperature 
of 90° F. more of the butyric type of bac- 
teria develop than at the lower tempera- 
ture, and the resulting milk has a sharp, 
biting, acid flavor. A sour built up from 
this milk will also have the same flavor. 
There is a greater chance of an upset in 
the fermentation of the dough from using 
this milk and the flavor of the bread is 
not as popular as the other types of sour 
rye breads. 

Culture buttermilk can be procured 
from most of the milk companies as a 
starter for a sour. Ordinary buttermilk 
has found favor with a number of bakers 
who have strayed from the beaten path of 
natural sours and chance fermentations. 
Ordinary buttermilk will yield a sour with 
a pleasing flavor, but will not produce a 
bread with as uniform a flavor as a culture 
buttermilk, 

Milk soured with the Bulgarian bacillus 
is sold by a few milk companies, usually 
under the name of Bulgarlac or some trade 
name. A sour started with such milk will 
produce a bread with a very pleasing 
flavor. 

All of the lactic sours can be prepared 
in 18 hours, and are made up as follows: 
Dissolve one tablespoonful of commercial 
milk sugar and one tablespoonful of a 
highly diastatic malt extract in a pint of 
water. Add this mixture to a quart of 
the culture milk and stir thoroughly for 
two minutes. Blend a good grade of a 
patent wheat flour with an equal part of 
dark rye flour and add enough of the flour 
to the starter to secure the consistency of 
a Slack sponge. 

The sour should be stirred twice during 
the 18 hours of fermentation. All of the 
lactic sours should ferment at a tempera- 
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ture of 80° to 86° F., with the exception 
of the Bulgarian sour which should fer- 
ment at 110° F. If the sours have been 
properly prepared, the use of eight per 
cent of sour will produce a mild acid 
flavor, and 12 to 14 per cent will develop 
a medium to a slightly sharp acid flavor. 
These sours will keep fresh for one week. 

Most bakers who are making sour rye 
breads are using the sponge dough process. 
From the standpoint of flavor, we believe 
that a straight dough process will yield 
just as good a loaf as when sponge doughs 
are used. The same types of bacteria de- 
velop in each dough, so the end result is 
the same. If the baker insists upon using 
the sponge dough method, the sour should 
always be mixed with the sponge. 

The production of sour rye bread gives 
the baker an opportunity to cater to a 
varied public taste. It is said that 
‘variety is the spice of life’’, so a sour 
rye bread fills that much needed demand 
for a bread that is just a little bit differ- 
ent. The baker may have to experiment 
with public tastes, but he will be rewarded 
for his efforts to place before the public 
a rye bread with a flavor all its own. 


More Bread Better Fed 


‘‘It is appalling to find the number of 
workers who give out because not enough 
good fuel is put in the furnace to keep the 
human machine going. Many to make 
ends meet choose the cheap dishes, regard- 
less of their food values. 

‘‘TDomestie service and nutrition classes 
are doing a valiant service now in teach- 
ing that a little of the right kind of diet 
is more nourishing than a quantity that 
has no food yalue. But no one has taught 
this generation the energy-creating dishes 
or the false economy of beginning work 
without breakfast, as thousands of factory 


girls do.’’ 
—By Olive A. Colton, in “They or We,” 
‘Scribner’s Magazine, May, 1925. 
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The Case of Dan McQuade 


OES a scientific understanding of what 
goes on in a batch of dough when it is 
under fermentation, in the proofer, and in 
the oven pay the baker? Often we hear 
that the old rule-of-thumb methods are 
‘‘evood enough for me.”’ 

Sometimes bakers await the return of 
students from the School of Baking in 
hostility, feeling that they will want to 
run the shop and overturn sound methods 
in their first few weeks. But how do 
these hypothetical fears work out? 

The fine lhttle bakery paper, ‘‘Crusts 
and Crumbs’’ brings us an answer dic- 
tated by experience in Portland, Oregon. 
A picture is shown of a beautiful trophy, 
—the Harry M. Freer trophy, with its 
latest winners standing proudly behind it. 
The trophy was won for consistent and 
consecutive production of bread of the 
highest quality. 

The man behind the trophy is labelled 
under the picture with this caption: ‘‘Dan 
McQuade and his chiefs of staff who 
helped to win the cup, Arnold Meyer, Bill 
Wilson, Dan himself and H. Guelzow.’’ 

To alumni of the School of Baking con- 
ducted by the National headquarters of 
the baking industry for the industry this 
picture will mean much. For Dan Me- 
Quade was one of the early students and 
one of the most studious and efficient that 
ever took the course. He had gone from 
study to production and from production 
to the top of the production ladder. His 
victory, in fact, is the spirit of the School 
in action. 


Cooperation Appreciated 
We used much of the material you 
furnished us and built up a talk that was 
very much enjoyed. We appreciate your 
fine cooperation and your prompt response 
to our appeal for help. 


—A Rotarian Lecturer. 
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The Softer Wheats for Bakers 


How They Find Their Way Into Crackers and Sweet Goods 


By P. E. Minton 
Chief Chemist, the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 


O BAKERS suffer some losses from 
D not knowing enough about the 
wheats that are raised in all parts of 
America? Sometimes bakers demand a 
kind of flour that hasn’t come out in bulk 
from the current year’s crop. There are 
many flours and some are excellent for 
some purposes and far from so good for 
other purposes. 

In the Central States, for instance, are 
the finest types of soft flours and a few 
types of hard flours that might be grown 
elsewhere with possibly better advan- 
tages. If you are going to bake crackers 
it will pay you to know that the Indiana 
soft wheats are most particularly adapted 
to cracker producing. 

At the present time, there are raised in 
the Central States a few varieties of hard 
wheat. The success of hard wheat produc- 
tion in this territory is very doubtful. 
However, its production brings before the 
miller of cracker flour one of the prob- 
lems of wheat selection. He must, in 
order to make a high uniform quality, 
eliminate hard wheats or hard wheat mix- 
tures. 

There are other factors entering into 
the selection of his wheat, such as mois- 
ture, smut, bin-burn, contamination from 
garlic and onions, and many others. Also 
the storage and facilities for handling the 
wheat are of greatest importance, as wheat 
that is not properly stored and cared for 
will get out of condition and no doubt 
many of you at near the close of a crop 
season have had experience with musty 
and deficient flour which the shipper sup- 
pled with the best of intention, but 
through lack of facilities and knowledge 


the resulting conditions were brought 
about. One of the precautions used in 
most modern plants is the electrically 
equipped thermometer in the large grain 
tanks. This instrument permits the miller 
to find the condition of his stock at any 
time or at any place in such storage. The 
selection of wheat is very important for 
the miller, as you can readily see that it 
would be possible for him to spoil his 
product before it was ever ground. 


Moisture after Harvest 

Excessive moisture in wheat is usually 
confined to a period shortly after harvest. 
However, when there is an unusual 
amount of rainfall during the harvest 
season, this period of moist wheat extends 
over a longer period, causing other dam- 
age. The miller must be very careful not 
to let any of this wheat with high mois- 
ture content get into his mill. Wheat of 
this character produces a stringy, clammy 
flour which is high in acidity. The flour 
will not age good and will be of inferior 
quality generally. Naturally, the high 
acidity is detrimental to cracker doughs. 
Garlic, onions, mould, must and smut all 
have a bad effect upon the odor and taste 
of flour and products therefrom. Bin-burn 
and like damage are injurious to the 
gluten and increase the acidity of the 
flour as well as spoiling the color, odor 
and taste. 

The preparation of wheat for the mill 
is a most important part of flour milling. 
Wheat practically always contains a cer- 
tain amount of foreign material, called 
dockage, which consists of a multitude 
of things, from weed seeds to railroad 
spikes. It is the mission of the cleaning 
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house in the mill to completely remove 
all foreign material, dust, dirt and broken 
grains. The wheat passes through a very 
intricate system of cleaning and scouring 
on its way to the rolls. In the larger mills, 
great quantities of wheat pass through 
the cleaning house each day, and the 
equipment used is very extensive. This 
great outlay of machinery, consisting of 
magnetic separators, centrifugal dust re- 
movers, aspirators, scourers and individ- 
ual machines for the removal of each of 
the weed seeds and for the removal of 
broken and shriveled wheat grains, re- 
ceives constant attention on the part of 
the miller and the wheat is whole, pure, 
sweet and clean when it reaches the mill. 
It is only the most progressive and high- 
est character of milling firms that can 
afford this investment and practice these 
principle to obtain the highest type of 
uniform quality. 


Tempering at the Mill 


Then the wheat must be tempered. 
Tempering consists of laying on a small 
amount of moisture to the outer coats of 
the wheat in order that the bran and 
shorts may be soft and pliable and thus 
enable the miller to remove them. If 
these coats were not conditioned, they 
would grind up and become mixed with 
the flour which comes from the inner part 
of the berry. This would increase the pro- 
tein by the addition of undesirable protein 
substances, the fat, the crude fibre and 
the ash, as these substances all lie towards 
the outside of the berry almost entirely. 
Tempering differs on the various types 
of wheat, due to the nature of the bran 
coats. The miller must put this moisture 
in the proper place. If the wheat hes too 
long after being wetted, then the moisture 
goes to the center of the berry. If not 
enough time is given it does not penetrate 
the bran. 
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I have endeavored to explain the neces- 
sity of the greatest care in the selection 
of the wheat itself, the storage condition- 
ing and cleaning the same, and we now 
arrive at the point of the aetual milling, 
which I might explain briefly as a series 
of reductions and separations. 


Two Kinds of Mills 


Here again the well capitalized and 
well equipped firm has a distinct advan- 
tage. We can seperate practically into 
two methods, milling as it is accomplished 
to-day. For instance, the up-to-the-minute 
miller who has sufficient finances does not 
smash or completely crush the wheat on 
what is known as the first break, and 
therefore, make a large amount of what 
is known as break flour, but on this first 
break the wheat berry is gently opened, 
which is followed by a graduated series 
of breaks until the produce is reduced, in 
order that a large proportion of the super- 
ior part of the wheat called middlings 
may be obtained. 


Reduction and Separation 


The reduction and separation in the 
most modern and best equipped plant is 
so perfect that, for instance and example, 
the germ or oil-bearing part of the wheat 
is removed in its entirety and sold sep- 
arately, which is an absolute impossibility 
in what is known as the more cheaply 
constructed or shorter system mills. 

Great care and attention, therefore, is 
given to what is termed the clean-up. The 
finer particles of undesirable material are 
completely removed from the patent qual- 
ity. 

We now come to the point of the var- 
ious improvements, as it is possible to 
bring about in the finished flour and in 
discussing this phase of the situation. I 
use the sound, well-milled flour resulting 
from the better type of mill, as already 
explained, as a basis. 
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Through the aging of flour in the prop- 
erly lighted and ventilated warehouse we 
bring about improvements that are mater- 
ial over the freshly milled product. 


There are many processes which are 
supposed to take the place of this aging, 
and in the most instances these processes 
are known to the trade as different forms 
of bleaching. The cracker baker, in the 
majority of instances, has preferred to 
have his flour unbleached or very lightly 
bleached, as he no doubt found that the 
bleaching processes originally used did not 
materially improve, or perhaps in some 
eases, these older types of bleaching were 
a detriment rather than an improvement. 

However, lately a new process has been 
installed by some of the most progressive 
millers and experiments have shown that 
the process so improves the flour that the 
flour can be used very soon after milling 
with even better results than. the same 
flour unbleached and naturally aged for 
60 to 90 days, as there seems to have 
taken place a complete oxidation of color 
as well as an improvement in the gluten. 


Chemists have often marveled at the dif- 
ferences in requirements of various manu- 
facturers of crackers in the way of flour 
patents. I have experienced cases where 
manufacturers would get excellent results 
from a flour of an ash content around. .45 
and have trouble with a flour from the 
same wheat with an ash content of .40. I 
have also known the reverse of this to be 
true. Investigation seemed to prove that 
_the per cent of patent to be used depended 
somewhat upon the formula used, the 
length of sponge, the percentage of short- 
ening and the amountof soda added. Pos- 
sibly the last was the most important. 


Bailey and Johnson have shown in ex- 
periments at Minnesota University that 
the quality of gluten in eracker flours 
compared very favorably with that of 
our finest spring wheat bread flours. 
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The matter of bleaching has already 
been touched upon in connection with the 
milling process. 


The sweet goods departments of baker- 
ies use a variety of flours. Like the erack- 
er department, they need soft wheat 
flours. However, due to the use of a dif- 
ferent leavening agent, and a difference 
of character of baked goods, the flours 
are not necessarily alike. We find a de- 
mand for very short patents and also for 
straight grades, with all the intermediate 
patents, for this work. The quality of the 
flour reflects into the baked goods but 
not to such a marked degree as in the 
cracker department. Soft flours are 
wanted, but strength is not at all essential, 
and is given very little attention. The 
character of the goods to be produced as 
well as the price at which they are mar- 
keted, usually determines the kind of 
flour to be used. Then, too, the other in- 
gredients used in sweet goods are given. 
a lot more attention than in crackers. 


Milling Precautions 


In conclusion, I should like to point 
out that the milling of high quality flour 
necessitates greater precautions, manipu- 
lations and technique than the milling of 
flour for any other industry. The better 
miller is attempting to produce the finest 
piece of goods adapted to this industry. 
A hearty co-operation between the miller 
and manufacturer will expedite the pro- 
duction of the highest quality of goods 
by the cracker manufacturer as well as 
by the miller. Necessarily, the miller must 
know more of the demands,-the processes 
and technicalities of the cracker industry 
as the evolution of these industries pro- 
gresses. Both miller and manufacturer 
are making rapid strides at this time and 
I believe that it is a sincere wish of all 
concerned that this progress should con- 
tinue. 
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The Composition of Pies 


By Wm. C. Lucxow 


Technical and Service Department, American Institute of Baking 


NALYTICAL data on the composi- 

tion of pies is of much importance 
in connection with nutritional studies of 
these foods. While various analyses of 
pie have been reported in the past, such 
as in Sherman, ete., recent authentic an- 
alyses are lacking. We have therefore 
undertaken an analytical study of the 
combination of various kinds of pie, which 
is of considerable interest in relation to 
the general problem of pie in the diet. 
The analytical work was performed by the 
writer and Mr. V. A. Gant, of the Techni- 
cal and Service Department. 


We have been fortunate in securing the 
cooperation of one of the foremost pie 
manufacturers in this city who has very 
kindly furnished us with the samples used 
in these tests and we wish to extend to 
this firm our thanks for their hearty co- 
operation. 


The pies used for these tests were the 
commercial pies ordinarily sold to high 
class restaurants. Five pies manufactured 
by this firm were tested. They were 
peach, apple, raisin, mince, custard and 
cocoanut. The peach, apple, raisin and 
mince pies were of the two-crust variety 
and were baked in pie tins 8 inches in 
diameter and 34 of an inch high. The 
custard pie with cocoanut, which was of 
the single-crust variety, was baked in an 
8-inch pie tin 1 inch high. In our work 
at the Institute we are now making nu- 
trition experiments in order to determine 
the food value of custard pie. For this 
work custard pies baked in the ovens of 
the Institute are being used and as this 
laboratory has made an analysis of this 
product, we believe it would be of interest 
to include it in this report. 


Method of Preparing Samples for Analysis 

At the start of this work we were some- 
what at a loss as to the proper method for 
the preparation of the samples so that 
uniform, representative samples might be 
obtained. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
W. D. Richardson, Chief Chemist of Swift 
and Company, Chicago, and with the co- 
operation of the members of his staff, w: 
were able to dry the pies in their vacuum 
ovens. 

As it is necessary to determine the mois- 
ture content of the pies as purchased, we 
were limited in our ways of handling 
them, but we finally decided to use the 
following method of procedure: The com- 
bined weight of the pie plus the tin was 
first determined. The entire pie was 
transferred to a weighed enameled pan 
and then the weight of the empty pie tin 
was determined. From these weights the 
weight of the pie was obtained. The pie 
in the weighed enameled dish was then 
‘‘mushed’’ between the fingers until a 
practically homogeneous mass was ob- 
tained, care being taken to keep any ap- 
preciable amount of the pie from being 
lost. 

The various pies in this condition were 
then dried in the vacuum oven at a tem- 
perature of about 80° C. and a vacuum of 
about 23 inches until they were judged to 
be sufficiently dry for grinding. These 
partially dried pies were then ground by 
passing them twice through a meat grind- 
er. This ground material after a thorough 
mixing was placed in jars and used for 
all the subsequent analyses. 

The custard pie used for the nutrition 
experiments was dried in a different man- 
ner. After baking, it was spread out on 
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a large glass plate and dried by passing 
a current of heated air over it. When 
the material had been partially dried it 
was passed through a meat grinder and 
then the material, which had the appear- 
ance of macaroni, was again spread on the 
glass plate for further drying in the cur- 
rent of heated air. The process of grind- 
ing and drying was repeated until the 
material became sufficiently dry to fall to 
a powder. This method of drying worked 
very successfully with custard pie when 
no attempt was made to determine the 
original moisture content. The manipu- 
lation would probably have been trouble- 
some had the original moisture content 
been desired. 


Methods of Analysis 


Moisture: Moisture was determined 
from the loss on vacuum drying of the 
original pie and the further loss upon dry- 
ing 5 grams of the ground sample to con- 
stant weight in a vacuum at 100° C. 

Fat: The fat was determined by the 
tentative method, Journal A. O. A. C., 
Volume 8, No. 2, page 109. 

Ash: The ash was determined by ignit- 
ing weighed samples of the ground ma- 
terial in an electric muffle furnace at a 
low red heat. 

Protein: The protein was determined 
by the Gunning method. 

Crude Fiber: Crude fiber was deter- 
mined by the method of the A. O. A. C.? 

Nitrogen-Free Extract: Nitrogen-free 
extract, which includes sugar, starch, ete. 
was determined by difference. 

Sodium Chloride: Sodium chloride, or 
salt, was determined by ashing the sample 
and then determining the chloride by the 
Volhard method. In order to avoid a loss 
of salt, the material was first charred for 
a Short time at a low temperature. The 
charred material was leached with water 
and then filtered into a 250 e.e. flask. The 


tA, O. A. ©. 1920, ‘p: 7. 
7A.0. A.C, 1920, pp. 97 and 98. 
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filter paper was returned to the original 
dish and ignited until white, after which 
it was dissolved in dilute HNO, and added 
to the original solution in the flask. 


Lime: Lime was determined in a solu- 
tion of the ash by precipitation as calcium 
oxalate from a solution containing am- 
monium acetate and acetic acid.2 The 
calcium oxalate was ignited and weighed 
as calcium oxide. 

Phosphate: The phosphate was deter- 
mined in a solution of the ash by 
precipitation as ammonium phosphomo- 
lybdate followed by titration with stand- 
ard alkali.‘ 

Starch: Starch was determined as de- 
scribed in the A. O. A. C.° by the diastase 
method with subsequent acid hydrolysis, 
except that a stronger diastase solution 
was used. 

Sugars: Reducing sugar and sucrose 
were determined as described in the A. O. 
A. C.° with the exception that the further 
dilution of the solution was necessary be- 
cause of the large amount of sugar 
present. 

Results 


The analyses of the various pies are 
given in Table I. It will be observed that 
the results are reported in three ways: 
(1) as received, (2) air dry, and (3) dry. 
All of the analytical work, with the ex- 
ception of the original moisture content 
was performed on the ‘‘air dry’’, or more 
correctly, the material as partially dried 
in the vacuum oven. The values ‘‘as re- 
ceived’’ and ‘‘dry’’ were calculated from 
the ‘‘air dry’’ results. The custard A. I. B. 
pie had already been partially dried and 
as no record had been made of the water 
lost, it was impossible to report these re- 
sults ‘‘as received’’. The ‘‘calories per 
pound”’ were calculated from the analyt- 
ical data. 

8A.0. A.C. 1920, pp. 283 and 284, 

4A.0. A.C. 1920, p 3. 


5A.O. A.C. 1920, p. 95. 
6A. O. A.C. 1920, pp. 94 and 965. 
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over those of the fruit type is also noted 
in the figures cited by Sherman. 

The fat content of the various pies was 
practically the same with the exception 
of the custard pie with cocoanut which 
was slightly higher. The fat determina- 
tion is in general higher than that cited 
in Sherman. 

The pies were practically the same in 
ash content. 

Sherman does not cite figures for crude 
fiber. The crude fiber was the lowest in 
the custard and the highest in the custard 
with cocoanut. 

The nitrogen-free extract which in- 
cludes such items as starch and sugars was 
practically the same for the fruit pies, 
but was considerably lower in the custard 
and the custard with cocoanut. This dif- 
ference may be partially accounted for by 
the fact that the custard and custard with 
cocoanut pies are made with only a single 
crust. 

The fruit pies were nearly alike in their 
starch content and the custard and cus- 
tard with cocoanut were somewhat lower. 


In total sugar content the four fruit 
pies are nearly the same while the total 
sugar content of the custard and custard 
with cocoanut is about one half as much. 
The sugar content of the peach, custard 
and custard with cocoanut consisted main- 
ly of sucrose. In the apple pie the sugar 
content was made up chiefly of direct re- 
ducing sugars which we have calculated 
to invert sugar. In the raisin and mince 
pies practically all of the sugar consists 
of direct reducing sugars which we have 
calculated as invert sugar. 

The calcium content is lowest in the 
peach and apple and is somewhat higher 
in the raisin and mince. It is highest in 
the custard and custard with cocoanut. 

The phosphorus content is likewise low- 
est in the peach and apple, is somewhat 
higher in the raisin and mince, and is con- 
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siderably higher in the custard and eus- 
tard with cocoanut. 

On the ‘‘as received’’ basis, the calories 
per pound as calculated from the analyses 
are nearly alike in the four fruit pies. The 
custard and custard with cocoanut had 
fewer calories per pound on the same 
basis, but on the dry basis they show 
higher calories per pound than the fruit 
ples. 

As pies are consumed ‘‘as received’’ 
therefore most of our comparisons have 
been made on the ‘‘as received’’ basis, 
though because of the variation in mois- 
ture content this is not always a good 
method of comparison. For some pur- 
poses it would be better to compare the 
pies on the dry basis or to calculate all 
of the results to a conventional standard 
moisture value, but as no standards for 
pies have been formulated and as pies are 
consumed ‘‘as received’’, we have made 
our comparisons on this basis. . 


Fundamental Facts 


“Quire irrespective of legislative pro- 
nouncements in Tennessee or elsewhere, 
superstitions invented by half civilized 
men and handed down to us are likely to 
have doubtful scientific value. When man 
wants to know the truth he must study ~ 
nature. There he finds knowledge and 
understanding that may not accord with 
his preconceived self-flattering beliefs. 
Nevertheless, no matter what he thinks 
about it, he will do well to accept as an 
axiom that nature knows her own business 
best.”’ 

This clear cut advice to theorists is not 
our own observation, though it does fit 
beautifully our thought that our choice of 
food is determined by natural instinct 
rather than man made dictum. It is taken 
from an editorial in the Herald-Examiner, 
and gladly handed on to those who eannot 
understand why white bread is the pre- 
pared food of our great family. 
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Toast—‘The Reigning Favorite 


HEN in the depressing days of cheap 
wheat and discouraged farmers 


American Institute of Baking started its 
campaign to popularize toast as a definite 
way of putting more bread into consump- 
tion, it was a question whether or not the 
plan would succeed. Now after two years, 
when we see how completely the toasted 
sandwich has entered the restaurant 
menu, how generally toasted bread is 
featured as the basis for cheese and jam 
advertising, and how Sandwich Shops and 
Toastettes have invaded the lunch shop 
districts, we realize that no single cam- 
paign for changing food habits has so 
fully met the fondest hopes of its sponsors. 


The American Restaurant, fully appre- 
ciating the value of toast appeal during 
the summer months, gives its readers in 
the restaurant world this interesting story 
of the development of this era of good 
toast and adds some excellent toast sug- 
gestions which every baker may success- 
fully pass on. 

‘‘Undoubtedly every one has heard the 
old story about the little girl who was 
asked by her uncle as to how good a cook 
she was. And she answered, saying that 
there was only one thing that she could 
prepare and that was toast, and she was 
perfectly capable of toasting bread every 
bit as well as her mother, in fact, she 
made it quite clear that her method was 
identical with that employed by her 
mother. 
impressed and inquired as to just how her 
mother and the child toasted bread, and 
was told that it was very easy, simply 
place the bread on the toaster and burn 
it black, afterwards scraping it so that 
it was edible. 


‘‘Now that may seem a little exagger- 
ated but if one will harken back a little 


Naturally the uncle was quite - 


while it. won’t be hard to recall that not 
so long ago that was a very common way 
of preparing toast, not, however, through 
lack of knowledge as to how it should be 
done, but because there were no toasters 
capable of doing it the right way. 

‘“As time goes on every process of food 
preparation is improved in some way or 
another and bread toasting came in for its 
share as well, so that today there are any 
number of toasters on the market in all 
styles and capacities, gas and electric, 
automatic and hand operated. Toast has 
always been a great breakfast favorite, 
both in the home and in the restaurant, 
but with the advent of the improved toast- 
ers, restaurants all over the country began 
boosting toast as a specialty, a lead sales 
item, if you please, with the result that 
today it ean correctly be classified as one 
of the ‘six best sellers.’ 


‘“Of course, the improvement of toasters 
is not alone to blame, or rather to receive 
eredit for this, there is another reason and 
while it may be a trifle idealistic we be- 
lieve it is important enough to warrant 
consideration, especially by the restaura- 
teur. During the last few months we 
have mentioned from time to time the 
very evident change in the public’s view- 
point of the food they eat. It has been 
called cumulative education, and other 
things as well, whatever it is we do know 
that the general public is far more par- 
ticular about the food they eat than ever 
before and while we are not going to 
attempt to explain the reasons for this we 
will offer another warning to the restau- 
rateur who is not already aware of the 
fact. 

‘‘However, that is not the subject, and 
so let us get back to ‘toast,’ as we have 
already said it is a big seller, not only is 
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it popular as a breakfast item but just as 
popular during the day, especially as a 
luncheon item. Sandwiches if made of 
good materials and served in a palatable 
way are always popular as a luncheon 
dish, and to toast them is improving their 
qualities to such an extent that they can 
well be used as a special. Not only is 
toasted bread good in sandwiches but in 
other ways as well. Therefore, we feel 
that a few suggestions on using toast 
would be most acceptable and here they 


are: 
CINNAMON TOAST 


Place two ounces of butter in a bowl, add five 
tablespoons of sugar and one teaspoon of powdered 
cinnamon. Cream and spread on nicely toasted 
bread. Be sure to get real cinnamon as a cheaper 
grade, known as cassia, is not nearly as aromatic 
and detracts a great deal from the toast. 


WELSH RAREBIT 


Cut up half a pound of cheese and place in a 
saucepan with one-half teaspoon ef mustard, one 
teaspoon of grated onion and one tablespoon of 
Worcestershire sauce. Stir until the mixture is 
thoroughly mixed and free from lumps and then 
pour over sliced toast. Serve hot. If desired, the 
onion and mustard may be omitted. 


STRAWBERRY TOAST 


Everybody likes strawberries and this dish will 
find a wide favor. Pick and clean strawberries 
and add enough sugar to sweeten. Place in just 
enough water to cover and bring to boiling point. 
Place toast on plate and cover with strawberries 
—a simple substitute for shortcake. 


CALIFORNIA TOAST 


Dip toast in warm cream and place on plate. 
Cover with a tablespoon of stewed raisins and top 
with a spoon of whipped cream. 


A DELICIOUS SPECIAL 


Three slices of toast, each 34 of an inch thick, 
buttered; small pieces of beef sliced thin forming 
one layer; and the same of sliced ham forming 
the other layer; both layers garnished with a 
slice of pickle and mayonnaise; the whole pressed 
firmly together and trimmed forming a most 
delicious sandwich. 
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Signed for Service 


ORE than twenty years ago the need 
for technical service in the milling and 
baking industries so impressed Ernest E. 
Werner, then a chemical and electrical en- 
gineer developing the catalytic process for 
bleaching flour by the decomposition of 
ammonia into the higher oxides of nitro- 
gen for the Nordyke and Marmon Com- 
pany, that he equipped and opened a 
laboratory at Indianapolis in which years 
in advance of other investigators he 
studied the application of sound science 
to the dual problem of the flour miller and 
baker of bread. In the years since then 
Dr. Werner has earned for himself recog- 
nition through the world of milling as the 
leading expert on bleaching and maturing 
processes. He has gained an enviable 
reputation as a technical director of mill- 
ing operations. He has served the de- 
veloping world of the bakery through his 
studies of flour blending and the relation 
of chemical factors to flour quality. 

And now as the Technical Advisor of 
the Millers National Federation he brings 
to the service of the milling industry the 
ripened knowledge of his rich experience 
as a scientist, as a legal expert, as a leader 


in the related fields of the control chemist . 


and the operative miller. It is with a 
great deal of pleasure that the writer, 
with the knowledge of his high ability 
gained through twenty years of joint ef- 
fort in the cause of pure food and intimate 
association with him in many problems 


affecting the quality of bread, welcomes 


Dr. Werner into the ranks of the technical 
directors of the food industry. And with a 
full appreciation of his ability he congrat- 
ulates the milling industry upon the acces- 
sion to its ranks of so valiant a champion 
and so powerful an advocate of every 
issue which may serve its need as the 
partner of the baking industry in the all- 
important task of feeding a hungry world. 
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Up From The Soil 


The Story of Wheat from the Field to the Table as Told in a Volume from The 
Manhattan Library of the Bank of the Manhattan Company 


The greatest story ever told is the story of life itself. And so the story of 
the Staff of Life as it is so vividly pictured in the third of the volumes of the 
Manhattan Library will instruct every reader and visualize the work which 
lies behind the perfected loaf of bread and the processes through which the 
harvest’s golden wheat is transmuted into healthy childhood, honest labor and 


well-nourished society. 


This book, which is the generous contribution of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company to its belief that there is need for a wider popular understanding of 
the problems confronting wheat farming and its related industries, should 
carry this wonderful story of the newest and most important industry to the 
millions to whom bread is the best and cheapest food. And so Baking Tech- 
nology, through the courtesy of the publishers, will reprint it in serial form. 


PREFACE 


OTHING can be more basic than 
N the processes that give us the bread 
we eat, and the inspiring story of social 
co-operation, which is involved, contains 
some elements that are unfamiliar to the 
general public. 

The problems of millions of wheat grow- 
ers are of hardly less concern to city 
dwellers than to the producers themselves. 
It is vital that they be understood. Trans- 
portation, milling, baking, merchandising 
and the mechanical devices through which 
both these and farming have evolved into 
their present form and scale, all assume 
new significance when brought into their 
proper relations while back of them is 
seen the great stream of human develop- 
ment to which each contributes. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
since its founding in 1799, has witnessed 
the remarkable sequence of events which 
has made America ‘‘the bread basket of 
the world.’’ Being thus in a peculiarly 
favorable position to speak with a degree 
of first-hand knowledge, it has recognized 
its responsibility to aid in disseminating, 


in popular form, an understanding of 
America’s economic structure. 


Chapter One 


WHAT BREAD MEANS 


VERYBODY knows bread — or 
thinks he does; yet how few people 
realize what a fascinating story lies be- 
hind that commonest of all foods! Woven 
through this story are the strivings, suf- 
ferings and achievements of all humanity 
in all the ages. The sciences, arts and in- 
dustries of all the peoples of the earth 
have their parts in it. Agriculture, com- 
merce, invention and mechanics make to 
it some of their choicest contributions. 
Beyond the slice of snowy bread imagi- 
nation’s eye may see pictures of primeval 
man raking seed into the soil with a stick; 
caravans of camels striding along the sky- 
line of history; reapers wearily swinging 
their seythes through the field of wheat; 
the old grist-mill with its splashing water- 
wheel; the busy mother baking in the 
family kitchen; ships and wagon trains 
carrying their life-giving treasure across 
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seas and continents and many scenes be- 
sides. 

All this is the merest suggestion of what 
bread means. 

Until we know that bread is ‘‘the staff 
of life,’’ not alone of the human body but 
of all our vast social structure and eco- 
nomic system as well, we cannot know 
bread at all. 

Who can ever forget the cry for bread 
which went up during the World War 
when millions were brought suddenly face 
to face with a realization of what it might 
mean to go without it? 

In an almost unparalleled degree, bread 
has shaped the history of the world. It 
inspired the pioneer spirit which brought 
about the development of our own States 
and that of Canada, Australia and Argen- 
tina. 

The story of bread, could it be fully 
told, would make the mightiest of world 
epics, vibrant with the romance and swift- 
moving drama of human life from its be- 
ginning. 

Do we know the bloody wars that have 
been fought for bread, and lost for lack 
of it, and count in history the nations that 
have beaten their plowshares into swords 
and so perished? 

Do we know the romance of inventions 
that have multiplied the farmer’s, the 
miller’s and the baker’s power of labor 
through machinery? 

Do we know the romance of transporta- 
tion that has annihilated distance and 
brought the whole of humankind into 
one community, with the possibility of 
providing bread in plenty for all? 

Do we know the romance of the natural 
sciences that are penetrating the mysteries 
of nature and extending man’s mastery 
over her forces, and of the social sciences 
that are giving man an understanding of 
himself and of the multiform relationships 
that knit modern society into a unity of 
interests ? 
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All these things, and many more are im- 
plied in the story of bread, for bread is a 
symbol of human understanding, inter- 
change and mutual dependence. 

Drawn together into each loaf are not 
only the food elements that have been 


painstakingly “assembled, but also the 


thought and labors of an unseen army of 
farmers, manufacturers, railroad men, 
millers, bakers and others uniting their 
efforts in the vast voluntary co-operation 
of modern society. Thus closely bound to- 
gether are all the factors of business pros- 
perity and social progress, making it es- 
sential that there be forbearance, sound 
counsel, mutual understanding and co- 
operation on the part of every element of 
our citizenry. 

Let any group or ‘‘bloc’’ lose its sense 
of the whole in order to seek for itself 
disproportionate advantage without refer- 
ence to the effect on the others and 
disaster ensues; orderly government, the 
safeguard of human society, is imperilled 
and the welfare of even the self-seeking 
element disappears in the danger that 
comes to all. 


Chapter Two 
‘THE SEED OF CIVILIZATION 


HE beginning of our story is in the 
brown earth, over which the sprout- 
ing grain spreads a haze of early green, 
changing soon to the thickly set stalks and 
golden heads of harvest time. There, 
upon millions of acres, under the ripening 
sun of summer, is first to be found our 
bread. Mills and bakeries must stand idle 
and men go hungry unless in the begin- 
ning the ancient partnership of the farmer 
with Nature fulfills its mission. 
Civilization had its birth. in the cul- 
tivation of the soil. As it came to be 
realized that man could assure his own 
food supply by planting grain, wandering 
tribes ceased to depend on the pursuit of 
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game and settled down in fixed places. 
Thus the home was set up, people began 
to be aware that they had common in- 
terests and the foundation of progress was 
laid. From this remote beginning have 
developed the complicated modern rela- 
tions of human society. 

History tells much of kings and wars, 
but the common man it leaves obscure for 
the most part in the drudgery and dark- 
ness of antiquity. For thousands of years 
his status was little above that of the 
brute creatures with which he shared yoke 
and grain. Nature was closer and kinder 
to him than were his fellow men. Nature, 
he saw, acted under fixed laws, and sun, 
soil, rain and seed all worked together in 
the growth of his grain. But of like laws 
in human relations he knew little. Every 
man was for himself, with all others 
against him. 

Ages passed, and progress came in in 
its broadest aspect and in a double sense 
it may well be characterized as the seed 
of civilization. 

Among the most ancient monuments in 
the world is one of the wheat farmer. It 
was only recently discovered at Locmaria- 
quer in France where it was erected by a 
prehistoric race. Five thousand years 
ago, the Chinese called wheat ‘‘a gift from 
Heaven.’’ And, indeed, wheat is worthy 
of all this honor. Its important constitu- 
ent, gluten, which makes it the grain best 
adapted to the baking of leavened bread, 
the wide variety of conditions under 
which it may be grown, and its superior 
keeping qualities, have caused it to be a 
mainstay of existence. Hence it has ac- 
companied man in his migrations through- 
out every continent. The question of 
famine or plenty has been largely depen- 
dent upon the wheat crop. 

The primitive man who planted seed 
after scratching the earth with a stick 
and was fortunate if it returned enough 
to feed his family, is strikingly in contrast 
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with the modern farmer who mixes science 
with his soil, sows, reaps and threshes by 
the magic of machinery, and pours a 
many-fold increase into the out-held hand 
of the world in exchange for comforts 
unknown to an earlier generation. 

Cultivation of the soil has marvelously 
improved in method and product; and 
more richly productive still has been its 
effect upon the mind of mankind. Over 
conditions that for centuries enslaved him 
in poorly rewarded toil, man assuredly is 
becoming master. In the same degree as 
he has learned the fixed laws of Nature 
which act upon the seed in its soil-bed, 
and has worked with them, his yield has 
increased in quantity and quality. He is 
discovering, too, that there are great laws 
affecting human relationships, and that, as 
he learns these laws and adjusts himself 
to them, he makes possible a future har- 
vest of social welfare. 

In the modern growing, transporting, 
milling, baking and consuming of the 
world’s wheat, there work together many 
industrial, commercial and financial units, 
diverse but interrelated, in the great com- 
mon eause of the nourishment and de- 
velopment of the human race. 

‘‘Give us this day our daily bread’’ is 
still the universal human appeal, still the 
urge to progress in every land. 

(To be continued) 


A Suitable Gift 


‘“‘My nephew has just graduated 
from high school and in looking around to 
give him a graduation present, we declared 
that we could give him nothing better than 
a trip to your School of Baking at Chicago. 
So we handed him the ticket and a check 
for his expenses knowing that what you 
have to show him will give him a vision 
of the baking industry quite different 
from that he has seen in his work in the 
shop.”’ 
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White Bread and Brown 


By WINIFRED STUART GIBBS 


HE equally high merit of breads 

made from whole wheat flours and 
from the refined or patent flours are 
steadily though still too slowly being 
recognized by layman and scientists. 


Over a hundred years ago Dr. Graham 
started the argument when he milled the 
flour which ever since has borne his name. 
And in those early days when erude mill- 
ing practices were the only ones in use, 
his followers reviled the whiter flours in 
exactly the same bitter and inaccurate 
phrases that the most modern of the ad- 
vocates of the whole wheat theory of life 
so vigorously and so unjustifiably uses to- 
day. 

And now let Winifred Stuart Gibbs, 
writing for the MeClure Newspaper Syn- 
dicate, continue the story. 

‘“‘Dr. Graham of sainted memory may, in 
the expressive if inelegant phrase of the 
day, be said to have ‘started something’ 
when he opened the discussion on the sub- 
ject of brown vs. refined flours. 


‘‘Our ancestors of pioneer times were 
often, no doubt, glad to get bread itself 
and were not ‘fussy’ as to its exact hue. 
Before the days of multiplied require- 
ments and expenditures home baked corn 
bread must have been, perforce, the stand- 
by of most housewives. As luxuries and 
comforts multiplied wheaten bread came 
to take an important place in the dietary 
and this was all to the good of the race. 
Wheat has a richer mineral content than 
corn and is far more easily converted into 
porous and digestible breads. As this 
period developed, however, there were not 
wanting those who raised dissenting 
voices when white flour came up for con- 
sideration, and Dr. Graham was promi- 
nent among the members of this group. 


‘‘Loud and long did its advocates pro- 
claim the doctrine of dark flours made 
from whole grains, and following the fad- 
dists came our group of scholarly scien- 
tists, many of these also being on the side 
of unbolted flours. Arrayed in the op- 
posite camp were individuals, also scholar- 
ly, also scientific, who stoutly maintained 
that because of its more complete ab- 
sorption white bread actually nourished 
the body better than brown. The dis- 
tracted layman has for some time com- 
promised by determining to partake of 
reasonable quantities of various types of 
breads, letting individual age, circum- 
stances and digestive capabilities decide. 

‘‘The interesting part of all this is the 
fact that both sides in the discussion have 
had real talking points! Unquestionably, 
judged by coldly impersonal chemistry, 
unbolted flour carries off the palm. In the 
case of almost all grains the germ holds 
the major portion of the valuable mineral 
salts. On the other hand, the leaders who 
have held to the view that white flour 
was more digestible could point to the in- 
controvertible fact that because of the 
roughage present in whole grains they 
might easily prove irritating to delicate 
stomachs. Certainly, the lack of porous 
‘lightness’ in many varieties of brown 
bread makes them ‘a load’ for a tired 
digestive system to assume. 


‘*So, the aforesaid layman, stirving con- 
scientiously to do his whole duty by his 
body and consequently by his spirit, has 
experimented with his own capabilities. 
Always, however, there has been the lurk- 
ing feeling that under ideal conditions we 
should eat whole grain breads. Then 
presto! At least so far as the layman 
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knows, the case for white fleur is vindi- 
cated ! 

‘‘A famous British scientist has estab- 
lished apparently beyend question, that in 
spite of the fact that white flour contains 
less lime, the bone-making element par 
excellence, than flour from whole wheat, 
has a more beneficial effect on teeth and 
bones than flour made from the whole 
grain. 

‘‘Why is this the case? Exactly, why? 
Nature knows, but she has not as yet dis- 
closed this particular secret to the scien- 
tists. That he will ultimately dig up the 
information goes without saying, for mod- 
ern dietetics is a fascinating science and 
has many faithful and efficient followers. 
Meantime, however, those of us who 
never did like brown bread, anyway, who 
long sometimes for a slice of white bread 
and butter as we hope for salvation may 
take heart of grace and eat it! 

** “All progress,’ says Lafayette Mendel, 
‘postulates change’—change of theories, 
of plans and activities. To change our 
ideas regarding white flour in accordance 
with the development of knowledge is to 
show ourselves true scientists.’’ 


The Real Staff of Life 


HEN a former Health Commissioner 
of our largest city and a Senator of 
the United States calls bread ‘‘the real 
staff of life,’’ his opinion has both weight 
and merit. Writing for the Minneapolis 
Tribune, Dr. Royal 8. Copeland pays in- 
teresting and generous tribute to the prod- 
uct of the modern bakery. 

‘‘One of the gratifying improvements 
of the generation is the betterment in the 
loaf of bread. I attended a convention of 
bread bakers a few days ago and what I 
heard there was a joyful revelation. 

‘‘The way bread is marketed now, in a 
wrapped package, makes for cleanliness 
and good health. It goes against the 
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grain to see any foodstuffs exposed to 
weather, dust and handling. But while 
it is unpleasant to think of such contami- 
nation, cooking will kill the germs and 
render such food incapable of producing 
disease. 

‘“When it comes to bread, we have an 
entirely different condition. We eat bread 
as we buy it. If it is not clean when it is 
purchased, it is not clean when it is eaten. 

‘‘For these reasons the wrapped loaf is 
a blessing. It keeps the surface of the 
bread from becoming soiled and contam- 
inated. 

Milk Adds to Value 

‘‘A popular modern method for making 
bread in the commercial bakeries is to add 
milk to the mixture. One has but to con- 
sider the valuable ingredients of milk to 
realize what important properties are add- 
ed in this way. 

‘‘As you know, milk is rich in the essen- 
tial chemicals, so when it is added to the 
mixture, the bread possesses all the desir- 
able qualities. 

‘“‘There are flours which are better 
suited for cakes than for bread. But 
when the flour is well made and especially 
when it is reinforced with the milk, the 
bread baked from it is sure to be whole- 
some and nourishing. 

Is Real Staff of Life 

‘‘There is no questioning the old say- 
ing that ‘bread is the staff of life.’ With 
good butter spread upon it and a glass of 
milk to wash it down, you have the 
choicest food the world can give. Your 
bones, muscles, brain and blood will be 
nourished and sustained if you eat these 
simple things. 

‘“‘There are many kinds of bread. You 
ean have graham, brown, rye, whole 
wheat, raisin bread and other forms to 
suit your every whim. 

‘‘Wind a suitable brand of bread and 
leave an order for regular delivery. This 
is the foundation of the feeding problem.’’ 
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Science in Mill and Bakery | 


More Abstracts of Imported Papers Given Before the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists 


The need for standardized methods and equipment was emphasized by several authors in 


papers read at the St. Louis Convention. 


The application of colloid chemistry to the work of milling and baking chemists and the 
value of viscosity studies was discussed at length. Abstracts of these papers are printed here- 
with by arrangement with the editors of Cereal Chemistry. 


Science in Experimental Baking. By C. B. 
Kress, Sperry Flour Co., Stockton, Calif. 


The baking formula should include only the 
essential ingredients. Shortening should be 
omitted. Yeast and sugar should be used in 
about the proportion of three per cent of the 
flour, and salt about two per cent. Absorption 
may be conveniently determined in the process 
of mixing the dough for the baking test. Prog- 
ress of fermentation may be followed with 
methyl red indicator, or a mixture of methyl red 
and brom-cresol purple. Control of temperature 
of the dough is essential. 

A 16 oz. loaf, baked in a pan 34%x9% inches 
in horizontal section at the bottom, 374x9 inches 
at the top, and 334 inches deep affords the most 
satisfactory index of the baking qualities of 
flours undergoing examination. Crust color 
affords an indication of relative diastatic activity, 
or pale crust indicating low diastatic power. 


Science in the Mill. By P. H. Lawson, The 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


The importance of the personality of the 
chemist is emphasized. The ability of the 
chemist to work on good terms with the miller 
must be considered along with his accuracy as 
an analyst. Collaborative testing of samples, 
and the development of standard methods is 
apparently resulting in more uniform work by 
different chemists. 

Chemists should become familiar with the 
demands of the trade of the mill which employs 
them. The laboratory should counsel in the 
purchasing and blending of wheat. The blend- 
ing should be based on the results of baking 
tests, as well as chemical and other tests. Crude 
gluten (or protein) and viscosity tests are not 
adequate. Moisture testing of the cleaned wheat 
aids in the control of tempering. Finally, it is 
suggested that the mill superintendent of the 
future will be familiar with chemistry, as well 
as the engineering aspects of his profession. 


Recent Developments in the Studies of the 
Physico-Chemical Properties of the Gluten 
Proteins. By C. H. Bailey, Biscuit & Cracker 
Mfr’s Assoc., Chicago, Ill. 


Attention is called to the recent investigations 
of Cross and Swain, Hoffman and Gortner, 
Blish and Pinckney, Dingwall, Halton, Tague 
and others respecting the physico-chemical prop- 
erties of gliadin and glutenin. The evidence 
available seems to indicate that gliadin prepara- 
tions from different varieties of wheat and from 
different species of the genus Triticum possess 
similar properties while glutenins from the same 
sources may be variable in certain particulars. 
No evidence is yet available, however, which 
indicates that variations in the properties of 
different glutenin preparations may be attributed 
to differences in the chemical constitution of 
the glutenin molecule. Such differences as exist 
appear to be due to variations in the size or 
dimensions of the colloidal aggregates, which 
variations are reflected in the observed differ- 
ences in colloidal behavior. 


A Standard Baking Procedure for Flour Mill 
Laboratories. By Walter J. Rogers, The 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kans. 


Questionnaires answered by members of the 
Kansas Chemists Club afforded a working basis 
for the trial formulas and procedures, to be 
experimented upon in each laboratory. 

Percentage of ingredients in each member’s 
laboratory formula showed some high, some 
low, and some consistently near the average. 

An average formula selected showing percent- 
age of ingredients based upon the amount of 
flour charge, showed the suggested formula out- 
standing in that five of seven best loaves chosen 
out of some fifty baked samples, were baked 
from the trial formula. ( 

The size of pans differed in nearly every 
laboratory to such an extent that a factor of 
4.6 was used by each chemist to find the amount 
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of flour charge by dividing the pan volume in 
cc. by this factor arbitrarily assumed to meet 
the average pans. 

The commercial one pound and one and one 
half pounds sizes of pans were used to experi- 
ment upon to find the most popular size pan 
desired. A one and one quarter pound pan met 
with favorable comment but after experimenting 
with it, a twenty-one ounce pan was chosen 
for the next experiment. 

Two formulas were tried with only a differ- 
ence between the yeast and salt contents, the 
smaller amounts of each chosen for the eco- 
nomical viewpoint. 

The experience of our members with these 
pans and formulas leads us to believe that a 
possible solution to our laboratory baking varia- 
tions can be found in the adoption of a formula 
and baking procedure which under ordinary 
laboratory conditions can be carried out by any 
number of analysts to secure a uniform baked 
loaf of bread from the same sample of flour. 


Viscosity Studies with Nebraska Wheat Flours. 
By M. J. Blish and R. M. Sandstedt, Dept. of 
Agricultural Chemistry, University of Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln. 


During the past few years, the viscosimetric 
procedure of Sharp and Gortner has aroused 
great interest among cereal chemists, from the 
standpoint of the possibility of practically apply- 
ing this procedure to routine estimations of 
gluten quality in wheat flours. 

More than 100 samples of Nebraska wheats 
collected during the season of 1922 were ex- 
perimentally milled and baked. The actual vis- 
cosities of their respective acidified water sus- 
pensions (all at identical conditions of flour con- 
centration and acidity), both with and without 
preliminary removal of electrolytes, were deter- 
mined, using the MacMichael viscosimeter. 
Their respective protein contents were deter- 
mined. Loaf volume was used to represent 
baking strength. Using the statistical method, 
coefficients of correlation were computed for 
loaf volume and each of the following factors 
respectively: actual viscosity without removal 
of electrolytes, actual viscosity with preliminary 
leaching out of electrolytes, ratio of viscosity to 
protein content, both with and without previous 
removal of electrolytes, and total flour protein. 
The correlation between viscosity and protein 
content was also computed. 

There was a decided positive correlation be- 
_ tween loaf volume and protein content, although 
it was rather low. A positive correlation of the 
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same order between actual viscosity (without 
preliminary removal of electrolytes) and loaf 
volume was found. There was a slight positive, 
but lower correlation between loaf volume and 
actual viscosity after removal of electrolytes. 
There was little or no positive correlation be- 
tween loaf volume and ratio of actual viscosity 
to protein content. There was a rather high 
positive correlation between actual viscosity and 
protein content. Therefore, for this series -of 
flours, protein content would have been as 
valuable a basis for predicting baking strength 
as would have been a knowledge of actual vis- 
cosity. The factor of protein quantity apparently 
had more effect on actual viscosity than did 
protein quality, in so far as loaf volume is a 
fair criterion of protein quality in these experi- 
ments. 


Constant ‘“b”’ suggested by Gortner as a 
measure of gluten quality was determined for 
each of 19 flours, following Gortner’s specified 
procedure in each detail. Diastatic value and 
amount of glutenin were also determined for 
each of these flours. Even among flours of 
similar protein content, no useful relationship 
between constant “b’” and loaf volume was 
found. This could not be explained on the 
basis of either glutenin content or diastatic 
value. The ratio of total protein to glutenin 
content was apparently remarkably constant. 

It was concluded that 


No generally known viscosimetric procedure 
has yet been perfected by means of which gluten 
strengths of Nebraska wheat flours may be 
predicted with reasonable accuracy, and that 


There may be some important factor aside 
from gluten quality, as measured by viscosi- 
metric methods—glutenin content, or diastatic 
value which determines baking strength in 
Nebraska wheat flours. 


It is felt by the writers that the influence of 
many factors, both known and unknown, on 
viscosity determinations with acidified flour-in- 
water suspensions must be more thoroughly 
understood, before the procedure may be modi- 
fied in such a way that it will serve as a rapid, 
useful and universal means of estimating flour 
strength. 


Methods of Determining Loaf Volume. By W. 
O. Whitcomb, Agr. Experiment Station, Boze- 
man, Montana. 

The various methods used in measuring loaf 


volume are described. Displacement of seed 
offers advantages over the other methods. 
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LOOKING FORWARD. By Sir Charles F. Higham. 
zor eeee Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher, New York, 
920. 


Sir Charles F. Higham, knighted for his service 
to England during the War as publicity director 
for the government, has recently come before the 
American public again as he loosens the purse 
strings of a million dollar advertising campaign 
in favor of India Tea. Whether we become a 
nation of tea drinkers is a question still debated 
in serious or humorous vein in the editorial col- 
umns of the press, but the advertising copy ap- 
pearing in our newspapers does carry a variety 
of simple and effective appeals for the slice of 
toast and a cup of India Tea in mid-afternoon. 


Sir Charles has the faculty of looking forward 
and his utterances mark him as ambassador ex- 
traordinary for that future day when our na- 
tional ideas or personal responsibilities to serve 
our fellowman shall be fostered by enlightened 
publicity. 

In a recent radio address on the opening of 
the Chicago Campaign for India Tea, he was 
heard to prophesy that the time is not many 
years away when we shall see the philanthropy 
of the “three wise, rich men” take the form of 
full page advertising on the virtues of moral 
integrity and personal service. He said the power 
of white space and printer’s ink would soon be- 
come too precious to carry the selfish single brand 
appeal. 

So it is significant to see our great American 
corporations already using their paid space to 
argue the advantages of practical education, as 
is being done by the Westinghouse Electrical 
Company and the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

It is seldom that we have the good fortune to 
come across a book so fundamental in subject, so 
profound in its exposition of the art of “Making 
Known” and so clearly written that it can 
create a mental background against which to 
judge the merit of our other new books, as is the 
case with “Looking Forward.” 

Taken at random, a few brief quotations only 
are needed to create a desire to read the book 
through. 

“Much of the suffering of humanity is due to 
ignorance.” “So much of this blindness and its 
attendant misery is preventable. Is there no way 
by which knowledge can be given to the million 
in a cheap, easily digested, lively and dramatic 
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form?” “This can only be done effectually by 
continual announcements in the advertising col- 
umns of the newspapers, because this is the only 
medium which reaches every class of home and 
every type of mind. It eliminates editorial inter- 
pretation, which can so easily distort and deli- 
cately camouflage; and the result is instantaneous 
because the news is so far flung, so easily digested, 
and so impossible to overlook.” 

If one would realize the vast power of organ-~ 
ized publicity, the potentialities of emotional 
appeal in advertising, read as a companion to the 
other books on advertising this work of Charles 
F. Higham, “Looking Forward.” 

Th. ALR. 


Abstracts of Technical Articles 


Selected for Baking Technology from Chemical 
Abstracts 


Calcium and phosphorus metabolism in osteo- 
malacia. L. M. Miles and Chihtung Feng. 
J. Exptl. Med. 41, 137-57 (1925).—Osteo- 
malacia is a diet deficiency disease of the 
same category as rickets. The deficiency is 
principally in the fat-soluble vitamin content 
of the diet, though there may be a Ca defi- 
ciency at the same time. The disease may 
be prevented by providing a diet rich in the 
fat-soluble vitamin content and may be cured 
by adding the same to the diet. 

C. J. West. 

Production of hydrogen sulfide by yeast. C. B. 
Morison. Science 60, 482-3 (1924).—The pro- 
duction of H:S by the fermentation industries 
is not new. In this paper is reported the pro- 
duction of H.S in fermenting mixtures of 
normally appearing wheat flour and water by 
means of yeast. If HCl were added to the 
water in making the dough, no HS could be 
detected, but a mixture of S-free Zn and HCl 
added to the flour produced H.S. The iden- 
tity of the S. compound in the flour has not 
been determined. The S may originate in S 
compounds absorbed by the flour during 
fumgiation. The problem is still under in- 
vestigation. L. W. Riggs. 

Yeast food for bread-making. G. R. Potts. 
U. S. 1,509,175, Sept. 23. A mixture composed 
of malt syrup, extract of hops and maltose 
syrup is used. 
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Cereal chemistry and the flour industry. R.G. Vitamins up to date (1924). W. D. Richardson. 


Lapsley. Mining Rev. 16, 490-3 (1924).— 
Weaknesses and shortcomings of cereal 
chemistry are given. The application of bio- 
chemical principles to the bakeshop are 
rapidly doing away with guess work in the 
bakery. Perplexing problems regarding yeast 
and yeast fermentation have been solved, also 
ropiness in bread. Ruth Buchanan. 


Dietary requirements for reproduction. III. 
The existence of the reproductive dietary 
complex (vitamin E) in the ethereal extracts 
of yellow corn, wheat embryo and hempseed. 
Barnett Sure, J. Biol. Chem. 62, 371-96 
(1924) —Skimmed milk powder constituting 
50 per cent of the ration, furnishes amino 
acids and of excellent quality sufficient in 
quantity for the normal reproduction of rats 
and, when fortified by the addition of 0.2 per 
cent ferric citrate, furnishes sufficient mineral 
elements of excellent quality. Much more vita- 
min B is required for normal lactation than 
for growth. But even with the addition of 
considerable quantities of yeast vitamin to a 
diet of skimmed milk, dextrin, salts and agar, 
normal reproduction was not obtained until 
some of the dextrin had been substituted by 
the addition, wheat germ or hempseed. Com- 
the addition, to constitute 5 per cent of the 
ration, of the oil extracted by Et20 from yel- 
low wheat germ or hempsseed. Com- 
mercial cottonseed oil and commercial olive 
oil were also effective, but commercial cocoa- 
nut, linseed and sesame oils were not. Cf. C. 
A. 18, 1849. I. Greenwald. 


A study of cracker-dough fermentation. A. H. 
Johnson and C. H. Bailey. Cereal Chem. 1, 
327-409 (1924)—A very complete report of 
the result of a chemical and physical exami- 
nation of crackers collected from various 
factories in the United States, of the flours 
used in the cracker industry and of the differ- 
ent stages in the process of fermentation of 
cracker doughs and sponge is given. Numer- 
ous graphs and tables are given. The signifi- 
cance of the results is mentioned. 
Ruth Buchanan. 


Carbon dioxide diffusion rate of wheat-flour 
doughs as a measure of fermentation period. 
C. H. Bailey and A. H. Johnson. Cereal 
Chem. 1, 293-304 (1924).—Two devices are 
described for conveniently measuring the rate 
of loss of CO: from fermenting doughs. 
Ruth Buchanan. 


Inst. Margarine Mfgrs., Bull. 7, 15 pp. (1924.) 
Pets. Cs 


The identity of gluten proteins from various 


wheat flours. M. J. Blish and A. J. Pinckney. 
Cereal Chem. 1, 309-16 (1924).—Seven sam- 
ples of pure glutenins from widely different 
types and varieties of American wheats were 
examined with respect to their respective 
racemization rates in alkaline solutions in 
order to discover possible differences in 
chemical configuration. Six of the seven sam- 
ples were found to be identical. A sample 
of Polish wheat of extremely low baking 
value differed from the others. Three sam- 
ples of pure gliadin were examined by the 
same methods as were used with the glute- 
nins. Polish wheat differed slightly from the 
other two. It is highly improbable that vari- 
ations in the respective flour strengths of 
commercially important wheats can ever be 
attributed to differences in the chemical con- 
figuration of their respective glutenin mole- 
cules. Ruth Buchanan. 


A practical application of the viscometer to the 


mill, R. W. Morgan. Cereal Chem. 1, 288- 
92 (1924).—Most flours show greater varia- 
tion in viscosity than in any other analytical 
tests. Good flours have high viscosities, poor 
flours low viscosities. The viscometer quickly 
and surely points out real quality in both 
wheat and flours. Ruth Buchanan. 


A chemical study of the development of the 


wheat grain. H. E. Woodman and F. L. 
Engledow. J. Agr. Sci. 14, 563-86 (1924).— 
A study of the manner in which the indi- 
vidual wheat proteins are developed and stored 
during the progress of the grain from the 
early stages after flowering to ripeness. “The 
immediate object of the investigation was to 
secure information in regard to the stages at 
which the different proteins made their ap- 
pearance in the grain and to determine at 
what point the character of the grain con- 
tents was such as to enable a tenacious gluten 
to be obtained by grinding up the kernels 
with successive quantities of dilute NaCl and 
to attempt to elucidate the relationships 
which exist between the simple and complex 
forms of N at the various stages.” The 
quantitative changes in the moisture, crude 
fat, crude fiber and inorganic constituents 
and acidity of the aqueous extracts were 
studied. The technic of the methods of 
analysis compels one to consult the original. 
R. B. Deemer. 
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Sound Editorial Logic 


N the course of routine copy writing 

the amazing story of Sir W. Arbuth- 
not Lane’s prescription for the prevention 
of cancer crept into the news columns of 
the Fairfield Daily Ledger. It hurt the 
feelings of Paul Coleson, the baker who 
makes good white bread for Fairfield citi- 
zens, and he asked Roscoe Hart Shaw of 
the Nutrition Laboratories of the Institute 
to set the editor right. 


So Mr. Shaw sent on some authentic in- 
formation, including Dr. E. V. McCollum’s 
article on Bread published in Baking Tech- 
nology for June. The editor printed that 
fine appreciation of white bread and then 
he wrote a splendid editorial which we 
gladly reprint and which may well be used 
by every baker who has been worried by 
the horrid tales which come across the At- 
lantic to disturb our appetites. 


“Henry Ford, who lives up in Dearborn, 
Michigan, and makes a low-priced automo- 
bile that is guaranteed to take you there 
and get you back, prints in the current 
issue of his magazine, the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, a statement by Sir W. Arbuthnot 
Lane, to the effect that white bread is a 
deadly weapon and that he who would avoid 
cancer had better shun it as he would a 
pestilence. He thinks one ought to use 
whole wheat bread and leave off meat and 
take to vegetables. He gives it as his 
opinion that if a man would do all this, 
he need have no fear of cancer, which has 
become the most dreaded of maladies. 


Somehow, when we consider the state- 
ments of our friend Arbuthnot, we are re- 
minded of a certain Doc Friedman who 
came ramping across the Atlantic a few 
years ago with a turtle serum that was 
guaranteed to be good for whatever ailed 
you. We wonder if Arbuthnot hasn’t 
hired the same press agent, bolder by ex- 


perience and enriched by time, and given 
him carte blanche. ~ 


We never have been a disciple of bran 
mash as a diet, nor do we think that what- 
ever is the matter with us is due to the fact 
that we have departed from the foods of 
our fathers. If we remember rightly, our 
fathers lived largely on salt meat and corn 
bread and long sweetening and we defy 
the ordinary citizen of the present age to 
dine thusly and get away with it. Our 
fathers were hearty eaters and those who 
were strong enough to survive the hard- 
ships of the times and the deficiencies of 
the diet, lived to be fifty or sixty years of 
age, sometimes older. 


They perhaps didn’t have so much can- 
cer, but they had fever and ague and a lot 
of other ills that we laugh at in these en- 
lightened times and a good many of 
which were due to lack of balance in their 
rations. 

But this Arbuthnot person declares that 
white bread is the cause of this onsweeping 
malady, along with the folly of good red 
meat. But we don’t seem to remember that 


there was any special pause given to the. 


advance of cancer during the war when 
we had meatless days and ate wheat sub- 
stitutes and the part of the wheat that was 
left after we sent the good, white flour 
abroad to feed the boys in the army. And 
it had not occurred to us that these same 
boys who were getting the meat and the 
white bread were dying of cancer at the 
rate that Sir Arbuthnot would have us 
believe. 


A good many people will disagree with 
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us and will hold out for a diet of hay and ~ 


nuts and half of an orange but we are go- 
ing on in our own mild way, eating an 
occasional thick, juicy steak, and indulg- 
ing in white bread. 
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Many Units Make Mighty Power 


|Daers Stupen- 


dous forces. Con- 
trolled for service 
for mankind. That 
is Niagara. And that 
is the potential meas- 
ure of the baking in- 
dustry. 

All the water which 
flows over the Falls 
at Niagara ran down 
some tiny rivulet in 
the woods of Can- 
ada, off Wisconsin’s 
sloping hills, out of 
the barren wilds of 
the vast watershed 
which feeds our in- 
land seas. Therivulets 
joined forces and 
formed rivers, rivers 


flowed on to fill the lakes, and finally 
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How Our Graduates Benefit by 
Learning ay x: 


every Tait of adaiaiio'® 
and of industry finds 
its level, and euts 
out its path to des- 
tiny. The same laws 
control the onward 
movement of waters 
and of bakers. But 
the baker works 
with conscious pur- 
pose to serve his fel- 
lows, while rivulets 
flow on responsive 
only to the law of 
gravity. 

Every baker who 
in September leaves 
his convention at 
Buffalo to stand in 
awe before the won- 
der of Niagara and 


through the rising mist sees on either side 


Erie tipped its huge bowl into the gorge the great factories which take their 


across which the rocks beneath the rush- 
ing waters rim out the mighty crescent 
of Niagara. In the same resistless way 


power from the combined forces gener- 
ated in rivulets a thousand miles away 
may well pause and ponder whether he 
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is joining his fellow bakers in creating 
power and added ability for service or 
whether his inertia, or fear, or narrow 
vision blocks his progress to success like 
the log which checks the tiny stream 
winding down the valley. 


An International Exposition 

There will be a great Exposition at Buf- 
falo at the time of the convention of 
American Bakers Association. It will bring 
together in the largest single room avail- 
able in this broad land the latest ideas 
in every type and form of machine de- 
signed to help the baker to easier and 
more profitable production of better 
things. It will hold out for every baker, 
in every land and circumstance, a picture 
of what his shop must be if in the years 
ahead he is to keep step with his progress- 
ing industry. It will mark, with its 
amazing exhibits, the development of ma- 
‘chines to do the work of men, the most 
rapid advance of any industry out of 
craftsmanship into manufacture. 

But will its story reach the conscious- 
ness of 30,000 bakers, the bakers who in 
every community, in great cities and at 
crossroads, turn flour into the breads and 
cakes and pastries which are the staple 
diet of every family throughout the land? 

We can only hope that it will. The 
earnest effort of every allied tradesman 
is enlisted in telling the world of bakers 
that this convention at Buffalo must be 
their convention and that this exposition 
must picture the importance and necessity 
of the machinized shop to every baker. 
The trade papers which with their weekly 
and monthly issues provide inspiration, 
and furnish knowledge to men who have no 
other way of keeping step in the forward 
march, are carrying the story to thou- 
sands of men who have never been able 
to go far beyond their shop. And the 
great organizations of millers who supply 
the flour, of yeast manufacturers whose 
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daily service is as unfailing as the sun 
itself, of every maker of materials which 
in any way enter into the operation of 
the shop and the production of baked 
goods, are all stressing the importance of 
going to Buffalo in September. We know 
the organized baking industry will be 
there for the men who with vision and 
unselfishness have built bakers associa- 
tions in every state and united with com- 
mon purpose to create a great national 
organization, count the benefits of their 
annual convention as carefully as they 
do the increase in the number of loaves 
which come from their ovens. And we 
know that from cities and towns scat- 
tered across our wide country bakers will 
come by auto, by special train, singly and 
in groups, with their families bent on 
making their convention week their holi- 
day week and their journey to Buffalo at 
the same time a pilgrimage to Niagara 
Falls, and with brides who will spend 
never to be forgotten honeymoons at the 
end of the trail. 


What Will the Harvest Be? 


Will the coming together for conven- 
tion and conference of the progressive, 
forward looking bakers who prize their 
association membership, mean anything | 
for the great group of bakers who stay 
at home, for the thousands who feel that 
the cost of membership in their national 
organization is an expense which can be 
avoided, for the dissatisfied and worried 
throng who are looking at their industry 
with clouded eyes and who have no hope 
for the future and take little satisfac- 
tion in the past? It all depends on 
whether or not the group of men who 
organized the national association and 
who maintain its work today, who sub- 
seribed to the funds which made Ameri- 
ean Institute of Baking possible, who send 
their sons to the School of Baking for 
education, who look forward to still 
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greater success for-themselves and larger 
appreciation for their industry, are will- 
ing to take back home to their laggard 
brothers the fruits of their investment in 
their convention. 


It all depends on whether or not this 
progressive group believes that it can 
move forward only as the entire industry 
moves forward and so is willing to con- 
tinue to carry every burden of education, 
of research, of genuine service. Of course 
bakers who are at the same time real busi- 
ness men and community leaders will] re- 
member that every successful man owes 
something to the industry which brought 
him success and so they will support their 
association as earnestly as they do their 
church, their lodge, their Rotary. 


So no matter where the thousands of 
non-supporters stand they will continue 
to line up with their influence, and money, 
and constructive thought. And they will 
go to Buffalo because they know they 
cannot afford to stay away, because they 
value the friendships they will renew and 
the new contacts they may make, because 
they expect to get inspiration from 
Hoover and Anderson and Jardine, new 
visions of women’s appreciation of their 
service from Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, 
and solid comfort from the appraisal of 
bread values which Dr. Fishbein will 
bring to them. They will go to Buffalo 
too because they will find the meetings of 
the departments of the program crowded 
with special and helpful information, and 
because the dividing of the convention 
into groups will give them an opportu- 
nity to find just the discussions they are 
interested in without having to sit through 
long addresses on matters which do not 
concern their branch of the industry. But 
most of all they will go to Buffalo because 
they want to do their part in elevating 
the baker of bread to the position he 
should rightfully hold among the servants 
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of men, and they know that only organ- 
ized, directed, constructive effort will take 
the baker from out ‘‘the butcher, the ba- 
ker, the candlestick maker’’ class. 


One Oven Shop Bakers 

Hundreds of one oven shop bakers will 
be at Buffalo. They will go because as 
members of American Bakers Association 
they wish to take a part in their program, 
because as ambitious bakers they want to 
learn from men to whom success has al- 
ready come, because they know they can 
become two oven shop bakers only as they 
render the service to their customers 
which is demanded of them. And they 
will get at Buffalo more by far than any 
‘‘hig’’? baker can get for they will find 
inspiration, and friendly help and valu- 
able advice waiting for them in every con- 
ference of the convention and every booth 
of the exposition. 

What an opportunity this gathering at 
Buffalo holds for the one over baker to 
come out of his shop and keep step with 
his fellows. What progress will his indus- 
try make if a Niagara of new convention- 
eers flows into the great Armory and as- 
serts its right to a place in the movement 
to elevate and dignify and honor the ba- 
ker of bread. 

There are no dominant groups in Ameri- 
can Bakers Association. The policies of 
the association are determined by its full 
membership and the baker with one oven 
casts a vote equal in power to that of the 
largest plant in the organization. There 
are no problems under investigation at the 
Institute which are not of far more im- 
portance to the small baker than to the 
larger operator. The courses in the school 
are equally applicable to the small bakery 
as to the great system plants. 

The Institute which will be so active in 
all convention meetings is the servant of 
every baker and its most direct and help- 
ful work is done for the baker who has no 
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laboratory of his own, who has no experts 
on his payroll, who is just a progressive 
baker, trying as best he ean to make finer 
goods and build a larger and more suc- 
cessful business. 

And for thousands of one oven bakers 
who cannot come to Chicago to study the 
work of the association in its home, who 
have no sons to send to the school to edu- 
cate, who live in small cities and towns 
beyond the reach of bakers clubs and who 
have still to learn the value of member- 
ship in state associations, the convention 
will have a lesson in every session, an in- 
Spiration in every address, a profitable 
suggestion in every conference and a 
wealth of good fellowship and of com- 
radeship which will pay rich dividends 
throughout the year. 


Some Problems to Solve 

Every baker, small and large, faces some 
new problem with each succeeding year. 
Today he is wondering whether the amaz- 
ing development of great chains of ba- 
keries will bring a new form of competi- 
tion to his town; how he can best meet 
and solve the distribution problem which 
grows more acute with the opening of 
every new chain grocery; whether he 
should advertise special breads for curious 
minded folk or put all his selling force 
behind his leading product; where he can 
make up the loss of business his house-to- 
house competitor has taken from him or 
whether or not he should open branch 
shops throughout the residential districts. 
There are a hundred important basic ques- 
tions which he cannot answer himself and 
which he still hesitates to ask of his 
friendly competitor. Where can he ask 
and secure the answer which means so 
much to him? And when he has the solu- 
tion will it be the correct one? 

The convention at Buffalo will bring 
together men who have clearer ideas on 
all of these subjects than have ever be- 
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fore gathered for conference. They will 
bring to the solution of every pertinent 
question the wisdom gained by long ex- 
perience, thorough training, successful 
application of their ideas. And in the 
discussions no question will be too trivial 
to command consideration nor too com- 
plex to secure the deep study of recog- 
nized experts. What baker who has any 
desire to progress or who has any vision 
of finer things for himself, his family and 
his business can say, ‘‘On, on to Buffalo 
may be all right for the big fellow but it 
doesn’t mean anything to me.” 


Some Details to Work Out 

Buffalo is a convenient eity to reach. 
It is on the main line of the great rail- 
roads running east and west and it is 
easily reached from the south. The high- 
ways leading to it are paved for hun- 
dreds of miles and no trip by auto is more 
easily made or more filled with pleasure. 


The secretaries of state and group state 
associations are arranging to run special 
cars and trains for their members. All 
special trains will reach Buffalo early 
Monday morning in order that hotel res- 
ervations may be taken up, registrations 
completed and guests comfortably settled 
for the real work of the week when the 
convention opens Tuesday morning. 
There are many hotels in Buffalo, all rea- 
sonably priced and all convenient to the 
Statler Hotel which is headquarters for 
the Association and where many of the 
evening functions will be held. Elabo- 
rate plans have been made by the local 
committee which will insure a full pro- 
gram of entertainment for women visit- 
ors. And in addition to these features a 
special program at which excellent speak- 
ers will tell their ideas of women in the 
baking industry will give a new and 
worth while aspect to the role of women 
as conventioneers. 

While the convention closes Thursday 
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plans should be made to stay at Buffalo 
the entire week. No visits to Niagara 
Falls should be arranged until Friday 
when the entire convention party will 
spend the day at Niagara. And Saturday 
should be reserved for a final visit to the 
exposition which will be too large to study 
in close detail during the days of the con- 
vention. 
Guests, Friends and Visitors 

Conventions of bakers have something 
to offer to many groups whose interests 
lie far outside the bakeshop door. And 
so at Buffalo we shall see at our meetings 
and in the exposition booths the men who 
administer the pure food laws, the health 
laws, the sanitary laws and ordinances. 

Editors will be there to learn some- 
thing of the plans and policies of the in- 
dustry, writers will attend because they 
know that nothing is of more interest or 
importance than the story of bread, edu- 
eators will come to Buffalo that they may 
find new ideas in technical training, en- 
gineers will come to study the machinery 
exhibits, architects to learn the newest 
ideas of the bakery operators. 


The Power of Many Units 
The men who come to Buffalo will de- 
termine for years ahead the path the 
baking industry will follow. Out of their 
planning will come a more perfect organ- 
ization of the industry or perhaps a con- 
viction that the baker is not yet ready to 
take the place which is being made for 
him among the service industries. But 
to those who as members of American 
Bakers Association and as its honored 
euests, draft the plans for developing bet- 
ter bakers clubs, for meeting criticisms, 
for securing favorable legislation, for in- 
creasing the consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts, this convention will bring an 
opportunity of constructive service as 

never before come to any baker. 
And so with the joined forces flowing 
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in from every state and every interest, 
there will gather at Buffalo the united 
power of our great industry, a veritable 
Niagara in its potential strength, and like 
the Falls which form the perfect back- 
ground for our convention week, a force 
for usefulness which needs only to be di- 
rected and controlled to render still 
greater service to the world. 


The Vote is Unanimous 

OM MASSON is our humorist. And 
now we hail him as epicurian, philosopher 
and patriot. In a letter to the New York 
Times he bemoans the passing of pie 
from restaurant menus and takes the 
stand beside Patrick Henry in demand- 
ing his rights: 

‘“‘Today I went into Maillard’s Restau- 
rant and asked for pie. They did not 
have it. There are doubtless others. I 
think an investigation should be held to 
ascertain how many of the better-class 
restaurants in New York do not serve 
pie. I came from the pie belt of New 
England. Emerson ate pie for breakfast. 
If, one by one, our restaurants drop pie, 
which, if I may judge from the signs of 
the times, is the last stronghold of the 
Yankee, what is to become of us? Even 
now we are facing a pieless future. How 
about Sherry’s and the Ritz? The waiter 
stared at me so hard at Maillard’s I had 
no heart to go further. 

Pie is an American institution. The 
effete pastry of Europe is all very well, 
but as for me, give me apple pie or give 


me death!”’ 
—Thomas L. Masson. 


To Doubting Thomases 
“If you tell me that the public eats 
all the bread it can use, and that it can 
be made to eat no more, I should like you 
to tell me how Lord Leverhulme made the 


people use so much soap.”’ 
From “The National Association 
Review, London.” 
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We Work Together 


To win through knowing our markets 
and developing their full potential 
possibilities, a higher place for the 
baking industry in the great family of 
America’s business life. 


Carrying It Home 


T is an ill wind that will blow from 

Buffalo to every bakery whose pro- 
prietor does not keep his mind during the 
convention and exposition on points that 
he can apply upon his return home. 

No bakery that is progressive and is 
making money is the same today as it was 
five years ago. The conditions which then 
unlocked the doors of success to the baker 
no longer provide the key to it. 

The gathering at Buffalo is your chance 
to give the fine white clean reputation of 
your bakery a new coat of paint, which I 
think should be called mental white paint. 
What a wonderful opportunity to check 
yourselves and see how far you personally 
have slipped in your method of operation, 
check your machines with the latest models 
on display. In the general convention 
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meetings, check up with the leaders of na- 
tional thought and find out how your in- 
dustry registers at Washington, what the 
consumer thinks of your industry and the 
slant of the State and public officials. In 
the special meetings you can throw your 
ideas into the common pot and draw out 
the ideas of all others actively thinking on 
kindred special problems. With the En- 
gineers you can match up_ production 
problems and production ideas. With the 
Trade Promotion men you can find out the 
newest selling ideas that are gaining ac- 
ceptance. And, while listening on them, 
think how much these ideas have changed 
in the last five years period. If you bake 
cake, you will find the cake men in con- 
ference to match their ideas with yours. 
If you are a pie baker, they will be on the 
job and will hold a special session wherein 
you can express your ideas and get theirs. 
And during all this time, the big thing 
to do for you is to see how the general 
problem fits into your own bakery at home 
and fits into the problem of handling your 
own customers. 

The spread is going to be laid before 
you at Buffalo. What you get out of it 
depends upon your digestion and your 
ability to turn it into the blood and sinews 
of your business. Come to Buffalo. Yes, 
but take home from Buffalo all there is 
there for you to take. 

Louis F. Botser, 

President, American Bakers Association. 


Delegates to Conventions 


AKERS’ clubs and local associa- 
tions who have not already done so 

will be appointing their delegates to the 
Buffalo Convention this month. In an in- 
dustry so large as ours only one baker in 
ten finds himself able to arrange his work, 
delegate authority, or represent his com- 
pany at the National meeting. While un- 
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fortunate in his inability to hear and see 
for himself all the good things which are 
gathered together for his benefit, the man 
who must of necessity stay at home has 
the opportunity of hearing all about it 
from the delegate who returns to report. 

Interest in conventions has been stimu- 
lated in a new way recently by the Adver- 
tising Club of Fresno. Printer’s Ink of 
July 9th tells it in this way: “In order 
that a large delegation may be encouraged 
to attend the twelfth district convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at Seattle, Wash., the officers and 
directors of the Fresno California Adver- 
tising Club, have made an offer of $50.00 
to each of the first ten members to qualify 
as delegates. The delegates are required 
to enter a three-minute speaker contest.” 

Here is a novel way of training dele- 
gates to stand on their feet and represent 
clearly and forcibly the opinions or poli- 
cies held by the local men who had to stay 
at home. How badly do the local bakers’ 
groups need men who can state their case 
before an audience. 

How much more interesting the meet- 
ings will be when such a trained speaker 
returns from the convention to tell about 
it to the “stay-at-home” folks. 

The district or local association which 
does not send its delegate to Buffalo is 
remiss in its duty to its members and has 
lost its share of the convention. 


Pie Bakers at Buffalo 


Piz bakers are watching the changing 
methods of distribution as competition 
in foods becomes more and more com- 
plex. Some ‘‘view with alarm’’ as is 
their habit, while others see in the sand- 
wich shop, the box luncheon, or the port- 
able automat vending machine a new op- 
portunity to prove that pie is the National 
Dessert. 
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The quality pie has joined the family 


-of aristocrats among the retailer’s sweet 


goods and the ‘‘special’’ milk breads. 
When the Chicago market found a quick- 
er sale for a richer pie at a better price 
the Tea Room trade was won. As in the 
case of bread, the patrons of the new 
food shops took a new interest in pies. 
These patrons went home with another 
baker’s pie hoping to please the family 
with the same satisfying tastes they them- 
selves had rediscovered. 

At Buffalo the Pie Bakers will be dis- 
cussing with each other the meaning of 
these new methods of distribution, and 
listening to an expert on pie advertising. 
Some will find out why it is they dare not 
advertise because of inadequate account- 
ing. Others will find themselves at the 
parting of the ways between the old and 
the new in production practice. All will 
hear about the progress of American In- 
stitute of Baking in establishing a founda- 
tion of scientific facts for pies as among 
the best of foods, and build on that a pro- 
eram to teach the importance and health 
value of pies to a nation. 


Bread 


A gay fluttering wind, 

Suggesting violets in the woodlot, 
Little boys shooting marbles, 

Girls at their jack stones, 

The heavy drowse of noonday ; 

From the cottage window 

The fragrance of the new-baked loaf, 
Peace, contentment, plenty. 


Soft rain beating on the roof tin, 

Little boys sailing boats and splashing 
their clothing, 

Girls cutting paper dolls on the hearth 
rug, 

From the wood range 

The warm smell of fresh bread, 


Peace, contentment, plenty. 
—Helena Alice Roose. 
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A Challenge to Your Interest 


HAT black bound copy of Proceed- 
© ae mailed to every member of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
last month is a proud challenge to the 
whole Baking World. It contains more 
answers to practical questions about shop 
production than have ever been brought 
together between two covers of any book. 
But it is only a part of the vast stores of 
knowledge which are carried to every big 
meeting in the minds of five hundred 
modern, trained, experienced production 
men. Tap it at will, and experience will 
bring forth the answer. Or if experience 
is lacking, the problem is then and there 
assigned to him best fitted to discover the 
answer, and a report is delayed but a few 
months. 

How different from the old, pitifully 
selfish, and utterly foolish idea of craft 
secrecy which mistook ignorance for 
strength. A great lesson has been learned 
by the industry. Never again will any 
individual baker with his hoarded knowl- 
edge be so good a man as he who can best 
answer the need of his brother baker for 
a better way. 

Here then is epitomized the new indus- 
try, “‘one for all, and all for one.’’? Every 
gathering of men projects its spirit into 
an atmosphere of psychic influence that 
can be felt by everyone within its boun- 
daries. The Crystal Room of the Hotel 
Sherman through those four days of con- 
ference last March held none of the sus- 
picion, the questioning glances, the dis- 
trust of motives which have made so 
many bakers’ gatherings a cold and com- 
fortless group. There was welcome there, 
and friendship, and a glad appreciation 
for those officers and members who gave 
so freely of their time and knowledge 
that other bakers could return to the out- 
posts of their industry and better serve 


their community. The welcome was there 
as plainly as though one heard it. ‘‘Come 
in, Brother, if I can’t help you someone 
else here can.”’ 

That same spirit of unselfishness had 
likewise characterised the meeting of the 
first Trade Promotion group the previous 
month. A hundred men, from coast to 
coast had come to Chicago to exchange 
their ideas about sales, the training of 
salesmen, the value of advertising, mar- 
ket analysis, and the cost of distribution. 
So satisfactory was the experience that 
they went on record, planned for another 
conference, and took home with them 
new ideas, new enthusiasm, and a deter- 
mination to work with their associates 
that all might prosper. During the year 
the importance of better merchandising 
methods has become so real that Trade 
Promotion headquarters has been flooded 
with questions and requests for informa- 
tion. New data was sent in gladly, for 
the benefit of all, where before these 
executives were afraid to tell much about 
their business methods. 

Out of these experiences came a knowl- 
edge that organization at home was the 
quickest way to eliminate misunderstand- 
ing and promote confidence. Within the 
last year half a hundred new Bakers 
Clubs have been built up within the State 
and National Associations. Bitter com- 
petition is being transformed into friend- 
ly rivalry, no less keen, but always more 
profitable and more considerate. The 
dominating influence in that community 
is transferred from the one who was bit- 
terest enemy to him who ean be truest 
friend. Surely a great industry is safe 
in hands such as these. 

And now comes another invitation to 
every baker in the land to take his part 
in these conferences. The fact that his 
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business may have prevented his attend- 
ance last winter makes this invitation 
doubly urgent. Four full afternoon ses- 
sions at Buffalo will be given over to spe- 
cial conference meetings. While the main 
programs in the mornings are for the 
whole industry, the afternoon meetings 
are divided into sections, so that every 
baker there can listen to and talk about 
the particular problems which are of most 
importance to him, whether retailer or 
wholesaler. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


On Wednesday afternoon the Trade 
Promotion Conference starts its work for 
better methods and more profitable mer- 
chandising. 

The baker who runs his shop without 
accurate records of costs is reaching for 
the red ink. Tom King, recognized ex- 
pert in Bakery Accounting will act as 
leader for discussions on cost accounting 
practice. With him will be the other ac- 
counting men, all well known to the 
bakers, ready to help with public discus- 
sion or private council. 


Market analysis furnishes the only 
authentic information on which the baker 
ean build his successful sales plan. The 
best general methods for conducting mar- 
ket surveys will be worked out under 
the leadership of Henry Stude. 


Bakery Advertising has changed so 
much in the last two years that bakers 
are clamoring for more information about 
the value of bakers’ products to put into 
copy. Some are pooling their efforts in 
the community to better impress the 
housewife with the importance of bakers’ 
bread and reverse the attacks on white 
bread. Alex Osborne, himself a bakery 
advertiser, and one who has a national 
reputation for putting food products on 
the sales map is to be our leader on that 
subject. 
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Thursday Afternoon 


Harry Newman Tolles is international- 
ly known as the greatest teacher of Sales 
Executives in this country. President of 
the Sheldon School of Salesmanship, he is 
devoting the entire week at Buffalo to 
helping the baker with his job of build- 
ing a better sales force. American Laun- 
dry Owners Association have put the job 
of training their entire industry’s sales 
force into his hands, in recognition of the 
increased business which came from his 
work with them last year. His talk and 
discussion Thursday afternoon at 2:00 
o’clock will be a high point for every 
salesman and executive in Buffalo. 

How the local baker can best co-operate 
with his public health workers, with the 
physicians, nurses, schools and club 
women to teach the real health value of 
bakers’ products will be told by Miss 
Carroll Keller, Director of Lay Educa- 
tion for the Illinois Medical Association, 
now in charge of the state program for 
nutritional education. 


More than a hundred local and district 
bakers’ clubs, ‘‘Dough Clubs’’ or asso- 
ciations, organized throughout the coun- 
try, are working for the best interests of 
their industry. The coming year’s activi- 
ties, arrangement of programs, and plan- 
ning for effective increases in business will 
be the problem of members and secre- 
taries. After their own conference, the 
Association Secretaries will discuss the 
coming year’s work with their baker 
members, under the leadership of Charles 
Ehlers, Secretary of Indiana State Bakers 
Association. 


These conferences alone are an oppor- 
tunity for information and new ideas 
which progressive bakers will travel far 
to get. Even borrowed money could find 
no better investment for insuring in- 
creased business. 
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A Flier in Quality 

ARSHALL O. DENSBY, Vice- 
M President of Illinois State Bakers 
Association, has long been active in Asso- 
ciation work. His wide experience and 
acquaintance with bakers of sweet goods 
has convinced him of the sales power of 
superior quality. He told the story of his 
recent experiments in quality to a few 
bakers to prove it. 

The “Wednesday Special” the first week 
was Danish Pastry, the second week a 
large coffee cake. But instead of a special 
price it was special quality that was ad- 
vertised. The richest possible formula was 
used. Would the public pay the added 
price demanded by expert craftsmanship 
and the most expensive ingredients? They 
did. Not a piece was left. 

Would these customers recognize the 
quality, would they appreciate the effort, 
would they come back for more? They 
did. The third week it was a special pound 
loaf of bread, rich in health value, in color, 
in flavor. The loaf sold at a premium! 

The baker who can only get new busi- 
ness with cut prices may learn a lesson 
from Densby’s Flier in Quality. A cut 
price is advertising for a reduced quality. 
The public is growing quality-wise and 
can’t be fooled much longer. 


Health by the Pound 


HE telephone was 50 years old last 

month. Thousands of loaves of bread 
were ordered over the ’phone this morning 
because the housewives know that they will 
receive the biggest, most nutritious pack- 
age they can buy for the money. 

“Phone for Food” has become an amaz- 
ingly successful campaign in the grocery 
stores within the last six months. Are 
these housewives ordering your bread by 
name, or just bread? Does she know yours 
is the quality loaf, rich in milk, therefore, 
rich in health? 
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Miss Keller, directing nutritional edu- 
cation for Illinois, is to tell us at Buffalo 
how the baker can sell his bread as “health 
by the pound” instead of as “a loaf of 
bread.” 


Shoofly Pie 


APPETITE appeal comes through old- 
time odors, fragrant flavors, attractive 
pictures. The subtlety as well ag the 
directness of the appeal to our sense of 
smell or taste or sight is a measure of 
good advertising psychology. The follow- 
ing story of the pies from Southern ovens 
should be retold by all pie bakers, for 
the reading of it makes the urge for pie 
irresistible. 

‘The iron door of the oven, waist high 
above the sidewalk or the hearth, is half 
open. Cherry pies, apple pies, shoofly 
pies, are slowly browning under that com- 
fortable dome. Nobody, not even a pie, 
wants to go into a contracted oven. These 
pies lounge around in gossipy groups. 
Yonder, way back, is a milkpan pie with 
latticed crusts. Its depths conceal pork — 
tenderloin, fresh herbs, cream, and a dash 
of cornmeal. The shoofly pies show their 
raisins, cooking up through egg and mo- 
lasses and butter. They are one of the 
great contributions of the South to the- 
world’s cuisine. The molasses of ribbon 
cane—which is a _ peculiarly delicious 
sugar cane that will not granulate and has 
therefore a very limited sphere of com- 
mercial value—is boiled down, united 
with butter, cooled, beaten with egg yolks 
and combined with raisins rolled in flour. 
And the top of the pie is sprinkled with 
salt. From Louisiana to Georgia and 
throughout coastal South Carolina this 
absolutely incomparable custard is to be 
met with wherever the family cookbook 
and the family prayer book have stood 


inseparably together.”’ 


—Wm, Reader Hersey, 
Saturday Evening Post, 6-20-25. 
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Up From The Soil 


The Story of Wheat from the Field to the Table as Told in a Volume from The 
Manhattan Library of the Bank of the Manhattan Company 


Some day Sinclair Lewis will, out of his Sauk Center, Minnesota back- 
ground, write the dramatic story of the wheat farmers who opened and built 
our Northwest Territory. ‘‘ ‘Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread’ is the uni- 


versal human appeal, still the urge to progress in every land.’’ The fascinating 
tale of the development of wheat farming and its relation to the growth of 
American ideals follows in this second installment of Up From The Soil. 


Chapter Three 
FARMING WITH STEEL 


HE farmer of old made his own crude 
‘\ ae depended on his hands and ani- 
mals for all labor, and had to carry any 
surplus crop to uncertain markets. In his 
isolation he naturally was distrustful of 
methods. As late as 1800, when the first 
cast-iron plow was offered, some feared 
that it would poison the land. The reap- 
ing machine was practical for ten years 
before one could be sold; in the twelfth 
year only two were sold. 

The whole history of invention has 
been much the same in this respect. All 
mankind has crept upward slowly, doubt- 
ing, shrinking, hesitating at the shadow 
of every mile-post of progress. 


Reluctance to grasp the significance of 
time-saving still lingers. In many coun- 
tries, men, women and children with 
ancient reap-hooks in hand are still to be 
seen laboriously cutting the standing 
grain, followed by other men, women and 
children gathering the stalks in their 
arms, binding them into sheaves and, 
later, threshing out the grain with flails 
or the trampling hoofs of cattle. It seems 
strange that these antiquated methods 
could exist in the same world and at the 
same time with the motor-driven har- 
vester-thresher that reaps forty acres in 


a day and pours the threshed grain into 
the wagon moving at its side. 

Almost simultaneously with the first 
practical reaper came the railroad and 
soon these two had become co-working 
parts in a developing industrial system. 
Together they gave an impetus to agri- 
culture which sent a thrill of new life 
into every branch of business. 

The subsequent increase in the inven- 
tion and use of time-saving farm ma- 
chinery has been remarkable. The first 
reaper called for faster plowing, better 
harrowing and the use of the grain seeder 
and the threshing machine. These in 
turn brought on the self-binding reaper; 
and this again called for still higher 
speed all along the line. The gang-plow, 
the disc-harrow, the force-feed drill and 
the power thresher were racing now. 

The horse could not keep up the pace 
or power demanded, and the farm tractor 
entered. This ‘‘steel horse power’’ en- 
abled one man to combine and direct as 
one the power of sixty horses. With this 
new aid he could draw not only as many 
as sixteen plows, but a full train of disc- 
harrows and drills besides, thus perform- 
ing at one operation the whole process of 
preparation and planting, at the rate of 
forty-five acres a day. The farm tractor 
was also made available in smaller units 
to fit the needs of the farmer who cul- 
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tivated a small plot and needed to draw 
but two plows at a time. 

Increase of power is not the only con- 
tribution of the tractor. In plowing, 
seeding and harvesting, timeliness is a 
vital factor of successful production. If 
the late summer sun be too hot for the 
horse in the arduous work of plowing 
that should then be done, the steel horse 
does not feel the burning heat. The har- 
vest must be gathered before the rains 
come. The tractor enables the farmer to 
do it at exactly the right time. 

But, in spite of such new resources, ag- 
riculture has not yet attained rank 
among those industries which are highly 
mechanized. Machines for every purpose 
and power for every demand have been 
made available; nevertheless, curiously 
enough, the examples of wealth produc- 
tion through time-saving machinery, as 
demonstrated in the mills and factories 
of the land, are only beginning to be 
understood and followed by the oldest 
industry in the world. 

Only a small part of the total agricul- 
tural output, even in America, is as yet 
produced by aid of power machinery. 
But this small part furnishes significant 
indication of what it can do for agricul- 
ture. Consider, for example, that the 
census showed 1,700,000 fewer workers 
on the farms in 1920 than in 1910, and 
yet in the same period there was increase 
in the quantity of each one of the im- 
portant cereal crops. This increase ran 
as high as thirty per cent. in the case of 
wheat. 

Only one century ago, the production 
of an acre of wheat required sixty hours 
of man’s toil; today, it has been reduced 
to as low as three, although the average 
probably is nearer ten. To state this in 
another way may help us in grasping this 
important point. It concerns the wheat 
crop of 1924 which was large enough to 
supply our own needs and to make up 
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the shortage in many other countries. 
This crop was produced by American 
farmers with their limited use of me- 
chanical aids and yet, if it had depended 
solely on the methods of three genera- 
tions ago, the entire 114,000,000 people of 
our population and 59,000,000 besides 
would have had to engage in the occu- 
pation of wheat farming! 

This means more than the promise to 
consumers of steadily increasing agricul- 
tural production at decreasing costs, for 
it also lightens the labor and increases 
the rewards of the farmers themselves. 
It likewise releases from the farms great 
armies of workers to engage in the other 
industries that are swelling the volume 
of general prosperity and multiplying the 
comforts and conveniences of life for all. 
Furthermore, it has lifted from the back 
of the farmer’s wife much of her burden 
of constant drudgery. It has permitted 
her to take her rightful place as house- 
wife and citizen and has given her chil- 
dren the opportunity for adequate school- 
ing. 

With abundant power to draw upon, 
with the use of highly improved tools of 
every kind, with scientific knowledge at 
his command, the old farmer of unceas- 
ing physical toil is becoming transformed 
into a new type, who is business-man, 
scientist, machinist and leading factor in 
the co-operating forces of production and 
trade. As the Twentieth Century passes 
into its second quarter, farming is seen 
to be preparing to take its place among 
the world’s efficient industries. 


Chapter Four 
IDEALS AND WHEAT 


OR many years, America has held the 
leading place among the world’s pro- 
ducers of wheat. The story of American 
wheat raising is interwoven with that of 
our commonwealth itself, and must be 
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considered by anyone who would under- 
stand the great nation-building forces 
that have given this land its present 
character. 

It began with the coming of the earli- 
est settlers. No sooner had they cleared 
small patches of soil than they planted 
therein the seed-wheat brought with them 
on the long ocean voyage. They were in 
revolt against unjust restrictions, and 
sought greater freedom of opportunity. 
Thus they brought ideals as well as grain 
with which to seed the virgin soil of a 
new world—ideals of individual initia- 
tive, voluntary, not enforced, co-opera- 
tion, and the incentive for labor that is 
found in private ownership of the fruits 
of toil. Such ideals imparted optimism 
and energy to the new civilization that 
now began to force its way irresistibly 
across a savage continent, planting wheat 
as it went. 

Up to a century and a half ago Amer- 
ican wheat-growing centered near the 
Atlantic Coast, then the cheaper, lustier 
valleys of the Genesee in New York and 
the Juniata in Pennsylvania called to the 
wheat-growers and migration followed. 
This was the beginning of a series of 
great movements westward. The tri- 
umphs of the Genesee and the Juniata 
were brief, for Ohio beckoned, then 
Illinois. 

Ahead was ever the lure of new and 
cheap soil and the thrill of adventure 
which called to the restless pioneer spirit. 
Again and again the wheat-growers 
pushed onward. 

The great movement westward, to 
which gold as well as golden grain had 
joined its lure, became a tide, sweeping 
forward in waves, each of which bore 
on its crest a period of great prosperity. 

The reaping machine came to facili- 
tate production, railroads began to 
stretch their lines into the new regions 
and were joyously acclaimed by the set- 
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tlers who found in them a means of access 
to wider markets. Industries sprang up 
in the older settled regions, creating more 
and more demand for wheat. 

Steadily the tide advanced, spreading 
as it went, until it stretched from Mon- 
tana to Texas, and much of the vast 
wilderness once known as ‘‘the great 
American desert’’ was flooded with grain. 
Then, in our own time, it found its west- 
ern limit and overflowed northward into 
Canada. No longer was there any ‘‘far- 
ther west.”’ 

The pioneer impulse, that began on 
the rocky soil of New England and was 
carried on by later arrivals from the 
North of Europe, left behind it an em- 
pire beyond the utmost dreams of the 
early settlers, an empire achieved by 
severe toil of brawn and brain. 

We have today some 114,000,000 peo- 
ple, about one-third of whom consist of 
farmers and their families. Our 500,000,- 
000 acres of improved farm lands are 
valued at seventy-eight billion dollars. 
Our agricultural product amounts to al- 
most fifteen billion dollars a year. 

These material resources are greater 
than those of any other nation. But the 
real explanation of our progress is not 
material; the richer resource lies in the 
initiative and self-reliance of our people, 
first established in that process of self- 
selection which drew hardy, liberty-lov- 
ing adventurers away from the greater 
comforts of an older civilization. To 
these we owe the discovery and develop- 
ment of our material resources and to 
these we owe the creation of a nation and 
a social system based on ideals of equal 
rights, equal opportunities and equal 
responsibilities. 

The value of this system becomes 
clearer if we contrast American condi- 
tions with those, for instance, prevailing 
in sorely tried Russia. Before the War, 
that great land was second only to the 
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United States in wheat production and 
had an average export of 162,000,000 
bushels, half again as much as the ex- 
ports from the United States. After- 
wards this excess supply gave way to 
deficit and Russia was forced to eall for 
millions of bushels from outside sources. 
What had happened? The broad plains 
still had their native fertility; the skies 
were still friendly and the rains still 
bountiful; millions of farmers trained to 
the growing of grain still were to be 
found throughout the land, yet Russia 
imported wheat where once she exported 
it. 

Why? Because of the absence of ex- 
actly those rights and privileges which 
we of America have come to regard as a 
matter of course. The peasant farmers, 
having learned that any surplus over 
their own needs was liable to be seized 
by the government, and being forced to 
common use of land without private 
ownership, no longer produced that sur- 
plus, and the nation was impoverished 
when it might have become rich. The 
hand is wanting in energy when the heart 
lacks opportunity and purpose. Social 
co-operation must be voluntary in order 
to be effective; it erumbles under 
compulsion. 

(To be continued) 


Half True Half False 


An advertisement which recently ap- 
peared in a women’s magazine with a 
boasted circulation of a million and a 
quarter is so strange a mixture of fact 
and fiction that it may well be studied 
as an illustration of misleading food ad- 
vertising. The copy runs: ‘‘One in every 
three of us—rich and poor alike—suffers 
from malnutrition, authorities say, not in 
Russia, in Austria, in Armenia, but here 
in America, the world’s greatest food 
producing nation. 
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‘‘You hear every day complaints of 
that tired feeling. You see your friends 
developing ‘nerves,’ weakening under 
the strain of our modern life. Why? 
Those who study these things say the 
underlying cause in most cases is mal- 
nutrition—lack of the right kind of food. 
Though you eat enough food, the chances 
are one in three that you or your family 
do not get enough of certain food ele- 
ments. The body is composed of sixteen 
vital chemical and mineral elements.’’— 
Ad nauseum,—and closing its mineralog- 
ical dissertation with the startling state- 
ment that ‘‘only in the whole grain of the 
wheat can all of the sixteen vital elements 
of nutrition be secured.”’ 

As a matter of fact it is probable that 
a teaspoonful of garden soil would fur- 
nish the mineral elements in even larger 
quantities. But do we need a teaspoon- 
ful of dirt or a diet of whole wheat 
though it be mineralized with sixteen 
vital elements? The baker has no quar- 
rel with whole wheat bread. He likes it. 
He bakes it. He would bake more of it 
if anyone would buy it. Indeed he is 
willing to spend real money advertising 
the estimable virtues of whole wheat 
bread as a wholesome food and an ad- 
mirable peristaltic stimulant for those — 
who need it as a medicine. But he resents 
any advertisement which deliberately 
caters to the hypochondriac, which 
throws doubt on the suitability of bread 
as a food, which capitalizes the plaint of 
those chronic constipants who would 
seare our well fed white bread eaters into 
deserting a diet which meets their every 
nutritional requirement. 

The more we see of criticisms of 
bakers’ bread, the more convinced we are 
that it is a real duty of the Institute to 
meet these attacks and to set bakers’ 
bread so high in the list of wholesome 
and desirable foods that its maligners 
will forever hold their peace. 
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Influence of Storage Conditions 


On the Diastatic Power and Color of Malt Extracts 


By Wiii1am C. Luckow* 


The following investigation was under- 
taken by the writer in co-operation with 
A. W. Landstrom* for the purpose of 
studying the keeping qualities of dia- 
static malt extracts under various con- 
ditions of storage. The period of obser- 
vation extended over a little more than 
one year and has now been concluded. 


Purpose of Investigation 


The original purpose of the investiga- 
tion was to study the effect of the storage 
of malt extracts under various conditions 
upon the diastatic power, but during the 
progress of the investigation pronounced 
changes in the color of the stored samples 
were observed and it seemed desirable to 
include systematic observations of color 
in our study. 


Material Investigated 


A typical malt extract with a diastatic 
power of 29° L. and a color of 67.5 was 
chosen for our experiment. The analysis 
of this material, which was a commercial 
product, is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
ANALYSIS OF MALT EXTRACT USED 
IN TEST 
BUDBOUU (ALEWIL SUNY ci cuts Wied bividhele Gio eels a o> dee 1.396 
UES TESS UE 0 a Be oe rs Ee 41.2° 
CRM terre Sas ig Stave, tas ‘icodas S yie Fe 22.75 
(Pag tah ete Ce CAI he ae iia ae ita 77.25 
Reducing Sugar as Maltose.............. 70.76 
ETOLOII CIN AG.) daca: sewics cies cals» 5.33 
er pee toe tO Oy ly LE oi NA ee 1.38 
Panepbhate: (POON cries Wleeliwled «see eis» 0.63 
Ne eee ie Bae yo cheb SEEM ils, obs 67.5 
RNERATEME OWORe Seay cost, c 4,6 eaten oto 29's 29° L, 


*Formerly Chief Chemist of Analytical Labora- 
tory. 


Conditions Studied 


The effect of different temperatures of 
storage upon the diastatic power and color 
was one of the most important conditions 
studied. In order to secure different tem- 
peratures of storage the samples were 
kept in various parts of our bakey. In 
this way, while definite constant tempera- 
tures were not maintained, yet the sam- 
ples were kept under conditions that 
would approximate those found in the 
various places in an ordinary bakeshop. 

Another condition studied was the ef- 
fect of time of storage upon the diastatic 
power and color of the sample. In order 
to determine the effect of this factor the 
investigation was extended over a period 
of a little more than one year. 

As it was suspected that light might 
have some influence upon the diastatic 
power and color of malt extract, the effect 
of storing the sample in white and brown 
bottles was also studied. 


Procedure 

The malt extract with an analysis as 
shown in Table I was filled into four one- 
pound, wide mouth, transparent glass bot- 
tles and four one-pound, wide mouth, 
brown glass bottles. Hach bottle was 
closed with a cork through which passed 
a thermometer with its bulb immersed in 
the syrup. The bottles containing the 
syrup were then placed in various parts 
of the bakery as follows: 

(1) One transparent bottle and one 
brown bottle, marked 1L and 1D re- 
spectively, were placed in the basement 
flour storage room. 

(2) One transparent bottle and one 
brown bottle marked 2L and 2D re- 
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spectively, were placed in our insulated 
materials storage room on the second 
floor. 

(3) One transparent bottle and one 
brown bottle marked 3L and 3D re- 
spectively, were placed in the oven room 
near the ovens. 

(4) One transparent bottle and one 
brown bottle marked 4L and 4D re- 
spectively, were placed in the ice box in 
the general laboratory. 

The test was continued from October 
26, 1922 to November 11, 1923, a period 
of a little more than a year. During this 
period the temperatures of the various 
syrups were taken morning and evening, 
every day in some eases, and in some cases 
every other day. After the temperature 
readings had been taken, the stoppers 
were removed momentarily to imitate the 
procedure of the baker when removing 
his syrup for use. The diastatic power 
was determined at frequent intervals dur- 
ing the experiment. The color was deter- 
mined at the same time that the diastatic 
power was determined, but as stated be- 
fore, the color determinations were not 
started until after the experiment had 
been in progress for some time. 


Observations 


In order to simplify the presentation of 
the data I have not given the entire list 
of the temperatures taken but have given 
instead the average temperatures over 
approximately ten-day periods as shown 
in Table II. 


The diastatic powers and colors of the 
various samples were determined by our 
usual methods of procedure and the re- 
sults are shown in Table III. 


A few slight irregularities may be found 
in Table III. The slight fluctuations in 
the diastatic power are within the accu- 
racy of the method and should not be 
given undue consideration. 
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From the various tables it will be ob- 
served that: 


1. Samples 4-D and 4-L, whfth were 
kept in the ice box at an average tem- 
perature of 12.2° C. remained practically 
constant in diastatic power but suffered 
a Slight darkening in color. 


2. Samples 1-D and 1-L, which were 
kept in the basement flour storage room, 
at an average temperature of about 19.5° 
C., or 7.3° C. higher than samples 4-D and 
4-l), remained practically constant in dia- 
static power throughout the experiment 
but showed a considerable darkening in 
color. It will be observed that this dark- 
ening in color is especially noticeable dur- 
ing the period in which the temperature 
was above the average. For the first five 
months, during which time the tempera- 
ture was usually below the average for 
the period, very little darkening in color 
occurred. A very decided darkening in 
color took place in the last few months 
of the experiment, during which time the 
temperature fell steadily from its maxi- 
mum to about the average temperature. 


3. Samples 2-D and 2-L, which were 
kept in the Materials Storage Room at an 
average temperature of 22.4° C., or 2.9° 
higher than Samples 1-D and 1-L, showed 
a very slight decrease in diastatic power — 
after about eleven months storage and 
also showed a considerable darkening in 
color throughout the experiment, becom- 
ing nearly twice as dark as samples 1-D 
and 1-L. It will be observed that a con- 
siderable darkening in color took place 
during the period in which the tempera- 
ture increased to the maximum, but it 
will also be observed that a considerable 
inerease in color also took place after this 
period even though the temperature fell 
steadily, in fact, the color increased more 
rapidly during this period than it did 
during the preceding period in which the 
temperature rose. 
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TABLE II 
RESUME OF TEMPERATURES—Degrees Centigrade 
Date 1D iL 2D 21 2. D 3. 4D 4L 
1922— 
err eb to Nove 4208... 22.0 eort 23.8 23.8 31.3 31.4 15.6 16.0 
Nov) Lietot NOV. 10.25.52. 21.9 21.8 22.5 22.5 28.2 28.2 13.5 13.5 
iNav? LOTtO NOV. 20.)...... 20.3 20.2 19.6 19.7 25.4 25.4 12.1 12.2 
Nov. 20 to Nov. 30........ 18.9 18.9 21.0 21.0 24.5 23.5 11.9 129 
Decmen toeWece10. .. . ck 17.9 17.9 20.9 20.9 27.3 27.1 12.8 12.8 
Dec. 10 to Dec. 20......... 15.9 15.9 16.8 16.6 28.6 28.3 9.8 10.0 
Ter 20 to Dec, 31... 55.04: 16.1 16.1 Le 17.2 274 26.7 10.1 10.0 
1923— 
Alphas i: {rey Chie aU ene 2 14.7 14.7 15.4 15.4 25.2 24.8 10.2 10.2 
Jenwto.to Jan, 20... ..'. ssn 14.6 14.7 15.9 16.0 27.2 26.7 11.5 11.5 
ano tO any 31... x. '.!sc0% 14.6 14.6 18.8 18.7 22.3 23.4 9.5 9.8 
abut ta wep; 0", 22. 5).% 14.3 14.3 17:6 4, 42:2 24.2 24.4 9.6 9.7 
Feb. 10 to Feb. 20...... en 12.9 13.0 16.5 16.1 26.8 27.1 9.5 9.9 
Feb.i20/ to Feb. 28... 0's. 14.3 14.2 18.1 17.6 26.2 26.3 10.6 10.5 
Marsalis to Mar. 10, 32). 5.1.1 16.5 16.6 19.4 19.1 27.9 27.7 10.5 10.1 
Mar. 10 to Mar. 20........ 15.1 15.1 Lae 17.4 27.6 7.4 9.9 10.2 
Mar..20to Mar. 31:........ 14.4 15.1 18.5 18.3 28.1 27.6 12.0 11.4 
mondo Apryl0... 2. 5... 17.1 17.2 18.5 18.7 27.3 27.0 11.6 11.7 
Aqmet0sto Apr. 230i... wie). 18.0 18.1 19.7 19.3 27.3 26.8 9.6 10.1 
Aprazod to Apres 30.7.2 .%.... 19.2 18.4 21.3 Biv 22.2 21.9 10.5 11.0 
May 1 to May 10......... 19.5 19.8 23.4 23.4 29.0 28.8 11:3 11.2 
May 10 to May 20......... 19.4 19.6 S17 217 23.1 23.1 10.9 10.9 
May 20 to May 31......... 19.7 20.0 23.6 23.6 27.4 PM OH 11.5 11.2 
June 1 to June 10........ 21.5 21.5 27.0 27.0 32.8 32.4 15.7 15.9 
June 10 to June 20........ 21.4 21.4 25.9 25.9 32.2 31.9 13.7 eg 
June 20 to June 30........ 23.8 23.9 28.8 28.8 33.5 33.0 15.2 15.3 
July to, duly 10... ..\5.. 23.0 23.1 28.3 28.3 32.2 31.5 12.1 12.0 
July 10 to July 20........ 24.9 25.1 30.1 30.1 32.2 32.1 16.5 16.6 
July 20 to July 31........ 25.3 25.4 30.0 30.0 31.9 31.8 15.5 15.9 
Aueanls tor AN. 10 yo)... ya)6 25.1 25.1 28.1 28.1 30.6 30.6 15.8 15.9 
Augni0to, Aug: 20) ..45./.. 23.3 23.5 27.6 27.6 26.5 26.6 13.4 13-3 
Ang os0sto, AUS. 31, 02.5 t.- 21.9 22.0 24.3 24.4 23 23.4 11.8 11.8 
Septa, t tovSept. 10....... 24.2 24.3 27.3 27.5 26.9 27.2 15.6 15.4 
Sept. 10 to Sept. 20....... 21.4 21.6 25.1 25.1 31.1. 31.8 11.5 11.3 
Sept. 20 to Sept. 30....... 22.3 22.5 26.5 26.6 32.1 32.6 14.2 13.9 
Cetret toy Oct. (109. .4.002.% 22.3 22.5 26.4 26.4 29.8 29.9 12.2 11:7 
Octai0.to Oct. 20.505 5 ass. 21.9 22.0 25.6 25.5 30.2 29.9 13.9 13.5 
Pete Oto: Otte Sli 5.s so aed 20.3 20.3 23.1 23.0 26.5 26.2 11.2 10.6 
Novato NOV. 140. essed 19.5 19.5 21.6 21.7 23.5 23.8 11.4 11.3 
ARELEZOR Mle ey cc auras so 19.4 19.5 22.4 22.4 27.8 27.8 12.2 12.2 
IME penTThbIe oe bo entic a boeeD 25.3 25.4 30.1 30.1 33.5 33.0 16.5 16.6 
Wiheiberpbiel "ee ee Be ee 12.9 13.0 15.4 15.4 22.2 21.9 9.5 9.7 


4. Samples 3-D and 3-L, which were 
kept in the oven room at an average tem- 
perature of 27.8° C. or 5.4° C. higher than 
samples 2-D and 2-L, remained practically 
constant in diastatic power for about six 
months, after which there was a rapid fall 
until at the end of the experiment it had 


reached a value equal to about half of its 
original value. The greatest change in 
diastatic power seems to have occurred 
during the period in which the tempera- 
ture was above about 30° C. but there 
was also a considerable decrease during 
the last few months when the temperature 
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TABLE III 
Results on Diastatic Power (D.P.) and Color. The Diastatic Power is Expressed in Degrees Lintner (°L) 


~ il 4 
i 
Date ee 1-D | 1-L 4-D | 4-L 

ES D.P. |Color| D.P. |Color| D.P. |Color| D.P. |Color] D.P. |Color| D.P. |Color| D.P. |Color| D.P. |Color 
1922— 
Oct. 25 0 |29°L] 67.5 | 29°L] 67.5 |}29°L] 67.5 | 29°L] 67.5 |29°L] 67.5 | 29°L] 67.5 }29°L: 67.5 | 29°L] 67.5 
Nov. 2 8 |28°L 28°L 28°L 29°L 
Nov. 13, 19 /30°L 30°L 30°L 30°L 
Nov. 23 29 |29°L 29°L 29°L 29°L 
Dec. 1 Siow sks 32°L 31°L 31°L 
Dec. 8 44 |31°L oto 30°L 31°L 
Dec. 15 51 |30°L 29°L 29°L 30°L 
Dec. 22, 58 |/30°L 32°L S15 29°L 
Dec. 29 65 |31°L 31°L 32°L 31°L 
1923— 
Jan. 1 72 |30°L 30°L 32°L 30°L 
Jan. 19, 86 /28°L 28°L 32°L 29°L 
Feb. 26,.| 124 |28°L] 80 |31°L/ 80 28°L) 75 | 29°L) 75 
Apr. 2..| 159 |29°L] 80 |29°L| 78 30°L] 66 | 29°L) 66 
May 2..| 189 /30°L] 95 |31°L| 95 30°L} 85 | 31°L| 80 
June 5..| 223 |29°L| 100 | 29°L| 100 31°L} 80 | 30°L| 80 
July 9..| 257 |29°L| 100 | 28°L} 100 ) 1381°L) 75 | 81°L) 75 
Aug. 3..| 282 |31°L] 120 | 29°L] 120 31°L} 80 |30°L| 80 
Oct. 5..] 345° /29°L} 150 | 28°L| 145 29°L| 85 | 29°L] 85 
Nov. 16..| 387 |30°L/ 170 | 28°L| 160 28°L] 90 |28°L|) 90 


was usually somewhat lower. The color 
increased rapidly, the final color at the 
end of the experiment being about 11.9 
times the original color. 

5. Practically no difference was ob- 
served in the diastatic powers and colors 
of samples stored in light and dark bot- 
tles. 


Conclusions 


1. The color and diastatic power of the 
samples were apparently not appreciably 
affected by the action of light as shown 
by the practically identical results ob- 
tained in light and brown bottles. 

2. Since it has been observed that 
very noticeable changes in diastatic power 
took place when the temperature reached 
about 30° C. (86° F.), whereas storing 
for about eight months at temperatures 
below this value had very little effect, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that the ef- 


fect of temperature was the predominat- 
ing factor that caused the change to take 
place. 


3. However, as the diastatic power de- 
creased steadily as the temperature re- 
mained practically constant for a period 
of a few months, as in the period of 6/1 
to 7/31 in the instance of samples 3-D and 
3-L, it appears that the time factor is 
also very important if the temperature is 
high enough. The time factor does not 
appear to be very important if the tem- 
perature is continuously kept below the 
point at which the diastatic power is af- 
fected which in this experiment was about 
30° C. (86° F.) However, it appears that 
the decomposition proceeded with greater 
ease, with greater speed and at lower tem- 
peratures after it had been once started. 


4. Temperature had a very marked 
effect on the color of the sample since 
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small changes of temperature caused 
rather large changes in color. Tempera- 
tures below about 15° C. (59° F.) had, 
however, very little effect on the color of 
the sample even after storage for more 
than a year. When a temperature of 
about 20° C. (68° F.) was used, a greater 
increase in color occurred and when a 
temperature of 25° C. (77° F.) was used, 
a very decided increase in color took place 
and when the temperature exceeded 30° 
C. (86° F.) the increase was still greater. 

5. The time factor plays a very im- 
portant part in its influence upon color 
because the color increased considerably 
during constant temperature periods. It 
appears to be probable that the time of 
storage will have practically no effect 
upon the color of the sample if the tem- 
perature is kept sufficiently low. Since 
even in our low temperature experiment 
a slight change in color took place, we do 
not know the temperature which caused 
the decomposition to start. However, it 
seems probable that at a temperature a 
few degrees lower than our ice box tem- 
perature, see Table II, practically no 
change in color would have taken place 
during the time of the experiment. 

6. Time and temperature had a much 
greater effect upon the color than upon 
the diastatic power of the sample. In one 
of our experiments the final color was 
about 11.9 times its original value while 
the diastatic power had decreased to about 
one-half of its original value. 

7. Since it seems evident that time and 
temperature have such a marked influence 
upon the color and diastatic power of malt 
extracts, it would seem advisable to recom- 
mend that such products be kept in the 
ice box or in the coolest place available 
and that they should not be stored too 
long. 


Bakers of quality bread fear neither 
price cutters nor competition. 
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Schools for Secretaries 


“Lar George do it’’ is but another way 
of saying ‘‘now we’ll make you secre- 
tary.’’ Once the requisite to secretarial 
preferment was the ability to write a 
legible hand, but typewriters have re- 
moved that limitation. And then came 
the suave and conciliatory type who could 
bring two warring price cutters into con- 
tact and send them out with but a single 
thought, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion found that that sort of an associa- 
tion servant was not working in the pub- 
lic interest. Today a trade executive, as 
many a hard-worked erstwhile secretary 
is now denoted, is trained for his job as 
thoroughly as if he were going into any 
other missionary field. Indeed the mod- 
ern secretary is a sort of medical mis- 
sionary, taking the gospel into new fields, 
building relief stations in the wilderness 
of unorganized efforts, wiping out epi- 
demics, performing drastic surgical oper- 
ations, preaching higher ideals of service, 
teaching the new conception of industry 
as a servant worthy of his hire. 

For five years the Chamber of Com- 
merece of the United States, in co-opera- 
tion with the American Trade Association 
of Executives has run a school for secre- 
taries at Northwestern University and 
each year more men enter the courses and 
take the intensive training which in prac- 
tice as in theory better fits them to do 
their work efficiently and makes them 
more valuable to the organizations they 
serve. 

The courses cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, organization, finance, membership, 
publicity, conventions and meetings, the 
secretary and his job, industrial research, 
safety work and trade association sta- 
tistics. 

Obviously the secretary who assumes 
the responsibility of organizing and hold- 
ing together a trade association for the 
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purpose of building a better industry has 
gone a long way along the road to recog- 
nition as an expert since the days when 
he served because he had time to spare 
for the work or wrote a good hand. To- 
day the secretary of any association as- 
sumes responsible duties when he takes 
over the custody of Constitution and By- 
Laws and goes out to represent his mem- 
bers before the public. The baking in- 
dustry is rapidly organizing and _ its 
groups are being formed because bakers 
know now that they must think and work 
and build with a common purpose and a 
well defined plan. 

The men who serve as secretaries are 
not record keepers or glad handers any 
longer. They are too mindful of the 
responsibilities they assume with their 
secretaryships to look upon their work 
as a sinecure. 

And with the same appreciation of 
their need for common knowledge the 
secretaries of bakers associations all over 
this broad land are coming to the Buf- 
falo convention just as the members of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers are gathering, for the purpose of 
full and long discussion of the problems 
they face day by day in their work. 

They are coming together under the 
leadership of John H. Woolridge, the sec- 
retary of Potomac States Bakers Asso- 
ciation, and their conferences promise to 
be filled with earnest debates on all the 
topics which the National School for Sec- 
retaries is studying in its intensive ses- 
sions. 

There is one best way to run an asso- 
ciation, to hold a convention, to collect 
delinquent dues, to secure new members 
and set old members to work. There are 
well defined methods of handling com- 
plaints of competitors, for stressing the 
value of codes of ethics, for securing fa- 
vorable publicity and meeting criticisms, 
for building respect for the industry. 
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But no amateur secretary, working on 
the wage of the elevator operator, knows 
that way or understands the method. 
The conference at Buffalo offers the first 
opportunity our baker secretaries have 
ever had to leave the class of amateurs 
and acquire knowledge from experts and 
from each other. 

One of the experts will be H. N. Tolles, 
the president of the great Sheldon School 
of Salesmanship and a daily speaker of 
the convention program. Another speak- 
er will be Alex. F. Osborn, for three years 
a leading participant in the annual con- 
vention. And another will be Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, the head of the Department of 
Trade Promotion of the Institute of Bak- 
ing. John Hartley will be there with his 
years of experience as a leader of the 
retail bakers, and Charles Ehlers who has 
so successfully led the bakers of Indiana, 
and Wm. F. Ireland and Wallace A. Mac- 
pherson from the Pacific coast, beside H. 
D. Likens of Boston, C. C. Lotus of Pitts- 
burgh, Frank A. Lyons of New York and - 
Fred D. Pfenning of Ohio. 

This school for secretaries is a free-for- 
all, for secretaries of associations who are 
members of American Bakers Association 
and for those who are not, for city dough 
club secretaries and for the leaders of 
the large group state associations, for 
men from retailers organizations and for 
men from the wholesale groups. For this 
school will teach the one obvious fact, 
that the baker will succeed only as he 
serves. And in that fundamental truth 
all controversies over unfair practices, 
over unethical conduct, over poor prod- 
ucts or poor selling methods will find an 
honest and final answer. There may be 
somewhere, some association which feels 
it cannot afford to send its secretary to 
school at Buffalo. It is a safe assertion 
that that association is of little value to 
its members and none at all to the in- 
dustry it represents. 
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A Baker inWashington’s Army 


How Christopher Ludwick Served His Couniry and Organized 
Army Baking Practice 


From “The Spirit of the Revolution” 


By J. C. FirzpaTRIckK 
Asst, Chief, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. (Houghton, M iffin, 1924) 


HRISTOPHER LUDWICK was fifty- 

seven years old when he accepted 
the appointment by the Continental Con- 
gress of ‘‘Superintendent of Bakers and 
Director of Baking in the Grand Army 
of the United States.’’ He was an old 
gingerbread baker in Philadelphia, who, 
at the call, gave up a well-paying busi- 
ness and a comfortable old age to share 
the hardships of military life with an 
army in the field and to make himself 
responsible for a most important part of 
that army’s subsistence. 

He was not unknown in Philadelphia, 
for he had been in the city, following his 
trade of baker, since the French and In- 
dian War. He was not unknown to Con- 
gress, for he had helped to forward a 
supply of powder to Ticonderoga in 1775 
and, after the Trenton victory, he had 
taken charge of and fed some of the 
Hessian prisoners, and wrought so can- 
nily with them that they succeeded in 
inducing the desertion of several of their 
brethren from within the British lines, 
who came over to the patriots bringing 
their arms and accouterments with them. 

This appointment by Congress gave 
Ludwick power to license, with approval 
of the Commander-in-Chief, or the com- 
manding officers of separate armies or 
posts, all persons to be employed in bak- 
ing for the troops; to regulate their pay 
and take any necessary steps to rectify 
all the then existing difficulties and fail- 
ures of the bread supply. He was given 
seventy-five dollars a month as pay and 
two rations per day. It is current tra- 


dition that when Ludwick’s pay was dis- 
cussed by the committee of Congress it 
was suggested that he be granted the 
perquisite of furnishing only eighty 
pounds of bread for every hundred 
pounds of flour and that the old man had 
replied with scorn: ‘‘Is it that I should 
grow rich by such ways? I will bake 
one hundred and thirty-five pounds of 
bread for every hundred pounds of flour, 
and it will be good bread and all the 
flour will be used, and if there is any 
flour over, it will also be made into 
bread.’’ 

The army was at Morristown when 
Ludwick left Philadelphia to take charge 
of the baking, and he had hardly time 
to do more than start operations before 
the campaign opened and the troops 
broke camp and moved out upon, what 
was to be, the most active marching cam- 
paign of the war. The peculiar uncer- 
tainty of movement displayed by the 
British commander-in-chief at the begin- 
ning of the campaign of 1777 was respon- 
sible for much of the marching and coun- 
termarching of the Continentals; the 
troops were almost daily on the move and 
an enormous supply of bread had to be 
ready, to meet the continual emergencies 
caused by unexpected changes in direc- 
tion of the line of march. To add to 
these difficulties inexcusable losses of 
bread occurred from careless handling. 
Hundreds of pounds of crisp, browned 
bread would be sent from Ludwick’s 
ovens to the troops in the field, and be- 
cause no partieular officer had been 
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designated to receive it, it sometimes re- 
mained in the open, beside the camp, in 
the blazing heat of the day and the damp 
of the night dew. The commissaries of 
issues declared it was not their affair and 
the quartermaster officers declined the 
responsibility of issuing it to the troops, 
and old Ludwick stormed and swore 
great oaths at such official stupidity. 

When the army turned south from the 
Highlands, General George Clinton ordered 
thirty thousand pounds of hard bread, 
which had been stored at Fort Montgom- 
ery, sent on to the marching troops by 
way of King’s Ferry, and found that, for 
lack of proper storage, most of it was so 
badly broken it could not be transported 
and was unfit for use. He attempted to 
save the unbroken part by collecting 
casks in which to pack it; but none was 
to be had, so he sent a hurry eall to the 
Continental storehouse at Fishkill to 
properly pack and forward thirty thou- 
sand pounds from there. 

Ludwick’s principal troubles were not 
in the baking of the bread, but in the 
arrangements necessary before the ovens 
could be charged and afterwards in get- 
ting the bread away to the troops. While 
he was in control there were but few 
complaints as to the quality of the bread 
issued. There was at first some difficulty 
in obtaining the flour for baking from the 
commissaries or storekeepers of the dif- 
ferent divisions or posts. Congress made 
no provision for paying the bakers whom 
it authorized Ludwick to employ, and 
the old man used his private means to ad- 
vance the pay of those of his bakers who 
were civilians; soldiers detailed from the 
ranks as helpers were on a different foot- 
ing; but Ludwick kept them in humor by 
small gratuities. To accomplish this he 
sold several of his houses in Philadelphia 
and expended the tidy little fund of ready 
eash (£3500) that he had made from his 
gingerbread baking before the war. He 
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paid these wages regularly every two 
months, and before he was reimbursed by 
the military paymasters he suffered fur- 
ther losses through the depreciation of 
the Continental currency. 


The need for bread at the opening of 
the campaign of 1777 was pressing, and 
Washington sent Ludwick to Philadel- 
phia to lay the situation before Congress. 
As a result of his representations, it was 
ordered that supplies of flour, previously 
directed to be sold, be baked into ‘‘bis- 
ket’’ as fast as possible and that the 
bakers in Philadelphia be urged to help. 
The Commissary-General of Purchases 
was directed to have all the flour in his 
stores at Lancaster, Downington, and 
Valley Forge, converted into bread. Lud- 
wick could not obtain bakers enough for 
this activity because most of the journey- 
men bakers in Philadelphia were serving 
in the Pennsylvania militia, so Congress 
recommended to-the Supreme Executive 
Council of that State, that as many bakers 
in the militia as Ludwick ealled for be 
excused from military service for the 
time he needed them. 


The main group of Ludwick’s ovens 
seems to have been built at Morristown, 
New Jersey, where he had started build- 
ing them before the army moved from 
that place. Other small groups were scat- 
tered along the route of march in Jersey 
and at convenient places in Pennsylvania. 
The establishment of these various bak- 
ing-posts was decided by the movements 
of the army and the convenience of the 
roads. And, though all of them worked 
steadily with the resources at their com- 
mand, the bread supply of the army was 
seldom more than a few days, or a week, 
ahead of the consumption. 


Before the army had fairly settled into 
quarters that most terrible winter at Val- 
ley Forge, the pinch was felt, and a 
brigadier-general who was directed to 
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hold his brigade in readiness to march, 
wrote that he welcomed the orders, as 
fighting would be preferable to starving. 
The failure of provisions was most severe- 
ly felt in the flour supply and another 
brigadier wrote to the Commander-in- 
Chief that for three successive days his 
troops had been without bread, and he 
doubted if the men could be held much 
longer. ‘‘According to the saying of Sol- 
omon,’’ he wrote, ‘‘hunger will break 
through a stone wall,’’ and, indeed, it 
was a marvel that the Continental Army 
was held together during the winter of 
1777-78. 

All the difficulties of the bread supply, 
as managed by Ludwick, centered around 
the question of flour. Periods of pro- 
longed drought which withered crops and 
dried up the water-power in the mills; 
long-continued and heavy rains which 
hurt the grain, clogged the roads, and 
held up the supply wagons; speculators 
who gambled in foodstuffs, and farmers 
who held on to their grain for better 
prices, all contributed to the hardships 
suffered by the army. 


There was always sufficient food in 
America to feed the Continental troops 
bountifully ; transportation and misman- 
agement, most of which were avoidable, 
kept the army nearly always in want. 
The quantity of the bread ration was cut 
down many times to eke out the supply 
during periods of scarcity. Several times 
during the year 1779, and not always dur- 
ing the winter months, the Northern De- 
partment troops were on the verge of 
mutiny from lack of bread. The ragged 
finances of the central Government were 
responsible, in large measure, for the 
bread scarcity. Purchasing agents 
strained their personal credit to the 
breaking-point to obtain flour. 


The beginning of the year 1781 brought 
something of a crisis in bread-baking. 
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Ludwick had been struggling desperately 
to maintain the bread supply, but the 
breakdown of the specific supply system 
and the confusion in inaugurating the 
new contract scheme for feeding the 
army were too much for the old man. He 
had suffered a crippling accident, and, 
despite his saving even the sweepings of 
the flour barrels and gaining a little by 
selling the empty barrels themselves, he 
was unable to obtain flour. By his econo- 
mies and carefulness he had kept the 
yearly expense of bread-baking below 
three thousand pounds and ‘‘ Advanced in 
years (he was sixty-one in 1781), blind 
in one eye and almost worn out in the 
service of his country,’’ was the pitiful 
way in which he introduced himself to 
Congress and begged leave to resign. 


But Congress declined to accept his res- 
ignation. He was authorized to call for 
money from the military chest of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and it was voted 
that 


he had acted with great industry and integri- 
ty in the character of principal Superintendent 
of Bakers...,. that he be empowered to hire 
any number of bakers, not exceeding thirty, 
and that he receive as compensation for all 
past services one thousand dollars in bills 


of the new emission. 


Ludwick died a year and a half after 
Washington, and a final touch is given 
in the answer he gave to a book canvas- 
ser who tried to sell him a life of his old 
Commander-in-Chief, shortly after Wash- 
ington’s death. It illustrates in clear col- 
ors the comradeship and human under- 
standing that existed between Washing- 
ton and those men of the Revolution 
whom he had tried and found not want- 
ing. Ludwick’s answer to the request that 
he subscribe for a copy of the life was: 
‘‘No, I will not; I am traveling fast to 
meet him, and I will soon hear all about 
it from his own lips.”’ 
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Foods Which Take Off Weight 


Bread May Be Made the Basis of a Reducing Diet by Careful Planning 


By Roscoz H. SHaw 
Department of Nutrition, American Institute of Baking 


OME of us will remember that clever 
S story by George Ade—‘‘The Slim 
Princess.”” In that far-away fiction 
country where it was stylish to be fat, 
two prineesses lived; one of these because 
she was fat was considered very beauti- 
ful; the other, slender and willowy, was 
ealled the ‘‘ugly duckling.’’ The laws 
of this strange country were such that 
the beautiful princess could not marry 
until her plain sister was wed. As the 
story goes, the slender one plied herself 
with sweets and in every conceivable way 
tried to become fat so that she too could 
be beautiful and have suitors, but all in 
vain. 

The beautiful princess, that is, the fat 
one, was beginning to feel discouraged 
knowing that marital bliss was not to be 
hers so long as the sister remained un- 
attached, when along came an American 
with our ideas of what constitutes beauty 
in womanhood, who promptly fell in love 
with the ‘‘ugly duckling’’ and saved the 
situation. 

George Ade’s slim princess is still 
America’s popular girl. The term ‘‘styl- 
ish stout’’ no longer holds for the simple 
reason that it is not stylish to be fat. At 
no time in history has the subject of food 
received so much attention as at present. 
Nutrition is being discussed in the maga- 
zines and even the daily press, and no 
phase of this subject is receiving so much 
attention as that dealing with reducing 
diets. There is a deeper reason behind 
this than simply the improvement of 
one’s appearance. It is not comfortable 
to carry around a large amount of sur- 
plus weight. Moreover certain diseases 


are closely associated with overweight, 
and even insurance companies are teach- 
ing their policy holders the principles of 
sound nutrition; ways to prevent taking 
on too much weight, and how to reduce 
when this unfortunate state already ex- 
ists. But in many cases, especially among 
young people, the fad for leanness has 
been carried too far and health has been 
undermined by starvation diets. Such a 
condition is as bad as that resulting from 
overeating. Both are undesirable and often 
detrimental to efficiency and health. 


Middle Life and Weight Increase 


As middle life approaches, the ten- 
dency to take on weight increases. This 
is due to the fact that the physical activi- 
ties slow up while the appetite does not, 
and may even increase. More food is 
eaten than is required and the surplus is 
stored up in the form of fat. The logical 
way to reduce, of course, is to reverse the 
process by exercising more and eating 
less. The body requires food for two 
principal purposes—one to build and re- 
pair tissue, and the other to furnish heat 
and energy. The growing child requires 
much more food in proportion to his 
weight than when adult life has been 
reached, because food is needed for 
growth as well as for maintenance, heat 
and energy. There are two food reserves 
in the body; the first is glycogen, which 
has been called ‘‘animal starch.’’ This 
is a sort of temporary reserve and is re- 
quired more particularly for the heat 
regulation of the body and for energy 
emergencies. The second is fat. No doubt 
this storing up of the reserve of fat was 
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originally a wise provision of nature to 
tide the animal: body over periods of food 
searcity. It is very doubtful if prehis- 
toric man was troubled with permanent 
obesity for the excess fat he accumulated 
during the summers of plentiful food was 
used up during the winters of food searc- 
ity. This consumption by the body of its 
own fat is very well illustrated in the 
ease of the hibernating bear. The bear 
browses around during the summer in- 
dulging in an orgy of eating. If he has 
had good luck, when early winter comes, 
he is well fattened. Then he enters his 
long sleep from which he comes out in 
the early spring having lost nearly half 
his weight, all ready to revel in the flesh- 
pots of bountiful summer. During the 
winter he remained in a torpor; he took 
in no food, but the body functions, while 
at low ebb, were still in operation. 


Calories 

When a pound of coal is burned it gives 
off a definite amount of heat. If this 
heat is confined and allowed to act upon 
water, the temperature of the water rises. 
This is the principal of the calorie which 
is the term given the unit of fuel value. 
In the same way the energy value of food 
is measured. In other words, a calorie 
is the amount of heat required to raise 
one kilogram of water one degree centi- 
grade. Our whole lists of food have been 
studied and their values in terms of cal- 
ories determined. The average adult en- 
gaged in a sedentary occupation requires 
food which will furnish from 2300 to 2800 
ealories per day. If more than this is 
eaten surplus fat is stored in the body; 
if less, nature uses the fat already stored 
up to make up the deficit in food re- 
quirements. 

This is the principle behind all plans 
for safe weight reduction. If less food 
is eaten than will furnish the required 
number of calories, the surplus body fat 
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is consumed. If one reduces his calorie 
intake to from 1300 to 1500 calories per 
day instead of eating 2300 to 2800, one 
may expect, according to authorities, to 
lose from one to one and one-half pounds 
of weight per week. A diet which will 
furnish this number of calories may 
easily be selected without causing dis- 
comfort or annoyance. If such a diet is 
accompanied by well regulated and 
directed exercise, flabby flesh should be- 
come solid muscular tissue. One should 
shun the advertised reducing drugs, most 
of which are harmful and poisonous and 
should never be taken unless prescribed 
by a physician, and it is wise not to be- 
gin a reducing diet without first having 
competent medical advice. 

From a calory point of view foods may 
be roughly classified into four divisions. 
First, the protein foods such as lean 
meat; second, starchy foods; third, fatty 
foods; and fourth, foods which are large- 
ly water, such as many of the vegetables. 
Pound for pound, proteins and carbo- 
hydrates have equal calorific values. Fat 
however, has more than twice the calori- 
fic value of either carbohydrates or pro- 
teins, and this must be taken into account 
in selecting a diet. 


Selecting the Diet 

There are other things to be considered 
besides protein food and energy food. 
Vitamins, of course, must be taken into 
account in planning a meal as well as a 
sufficient supply of mineral salts. If one 
has decided to reduce his calorie intake 
to, say, 1400 calories per day, the best 
usage seems to be to divide it up as fol- 
lows: 300 calories for breakfast; 300 for 
luncheon; 800 for dinner. 

In selecting a reducing diet fatty foods 
and concentrated carbohydrates such as 
sugar and sweets are to be avoided. With 
these exceptions it is a case of cutting 
down all along the line rather than elim- 
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inating any specific article of food. In 
selecting meats, the leaner varieties 
should be chosen, and if fish is eaten, it 
should be remembered that white flesh 
is the less fatty. Some annoyance may 
be felt at first from the fact that the 
appetite is not satisfied with the reduc- 
ing diet. In such case recourse may be 
had to the watery vegetables such as 
spinach, celery, cucumbers, asparagus, 
etc., which by providing bulk, appease 
the appetite without furnishing many 
calories. 


Persistency 


When once a reducing diet is under- 
taken it must be rigidly adhered to. It 
is fruitless to go on such a diet for a day 
or two and then break into it by indulg- 
ing in a heavy meal. Under such econdi- 
tions the charm will be broken. Eating 
between meals is also taboo, for the eal- 
orie intake of the whole day must not 
exceed the number decided upon. It may 
be surprising to some to learn that a few 
chocolates or bonbons will make a tre- 
mendous difference in the calorie intake ; 
a quarter of a pound of candy may fur- 
nish one-third as many calories as is per- 
mitted for the entire day and nearly all 
the carbohydrate calories needed. The 
few typical meals given at the end of 
this article are samples. 


Bread not Fattening 


It seems to be the opinion of some 
popular writers that bread, and especial- 
ly white bread should be avoided in a 
reducing diet; in other words, that bread 
is a fattening food. This is far from be- 
ing the case. Bread is not a concentrated 
carbohydrate—on the contrary, if made 
with milk it is one of the most completely 
balanced of all foods, and is the most 
easily and completely digested. The aver- 
age slice of bread furnishes about 100 
calories. Bread may well form a prom- 
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inent part in a reducing diet if it is 
used as the chief source of carbohydrates 
and its protein fat and mineral content 
is also considered. Attention should be 
called to the fact that many of the so- 
ealled reducing breads which in the last 
year or so have sprung into existence, 
are no more valuable as weight reducers 


than ordinary white bread when intelli- 


gently used. This is shown very clearly 
in the articles by C. B. Morison, entitled 
‘‘Some Antifat Breads’’, and ‘‘More Anti- 
fat Breads’’, which appeared in the Octo- 
ber, 1924, and the May, 1925, issues of 
Baking Technology. 

In beginning the reducing diet it will 
be found necessary at first to use a pen- 
cil and notebook to keep a strict account 
of the number of calories eaten, for un- 
less this is done, it is very easy to exceed 
the limit. After a while one will become 
so familiar with the calorific value of 
foods that the pencil and notebook will 
no longer be necessary. 


Six Typical Meals 


BREAKFAST Calories 
Banana :(1), 22 54.). «sie ‘Saw see eee 100 
Lamb chops (1). ..)..2.4). seal eee 100 
Toast (1 slice)... .....:.ccsm eae eins 100 

LUNCHEON 
Creamed beef (mod. portion)............. 200 
Bread (1 slice) 0)... eee 100 
Apple (1)! 06:5 ucecle ca cee Cue eeeane 100 

DINNER 
Meat loaf (mod. portion)................ 200 
Beets (4, 2 inches in diameter)........... 100 
Peas: (34 Cup), 5)... sca coe eee Si te 100 
Bread (1 'slice))!. 022) oe 100 
Butter (mod. portion)......... dete DRAG 100 
Peaelr (4) io). ovidcielas ares scree ei 100 

BREAKFAST 
Toast, (1 pslice).. oy ..-.40 2. ee i os’ 200 
Keg: (1 fried) 2.02.5 50. 100 


Coffee (1 cup with 2 tsp. sugar, 1 tsp. cr.), 100 
LUNCHEON 

Cream cheese (2x1x3% inches)....., : Se 100 

Breads(1\slice).. |) cisco sleee See 100 

Orange'(1 large): 202. UP. Tee eee eee 100 
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DINNER 
PRGOMIMNG 9(2) CUPS): « alcioi es. «v4 nye, e's + Hieysacthe 50 
RC GNEA DY COTM Ck vals anti d wads eile das ie 200 
RITAVY 702. GRDIPEDOONS) |)... ees ese se oe 100 


Rice (14 cup cooked cereal with 14 cup milk 
and 1 teaspoon sugar).............c.008 
Tomato (1) and cucumber (1)........... 50 


POR OMh MEMO a so. <)s, <p. 9) 2, nieinisy 6 we aon oke 100 
Butter (1 portion)......... lak. an Camas 100 
Jelly (irtablespoon) oe eek 100 


Calorific Values of Common Foods 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has recently published 
a booklet entitled ‘‘Overweight, Its 
Cause and Treatment.’’ This is a very 
concise little pamphlet, well worth read- 
ing by the over-stout. 

In addition to listing many typical 
meals the calorific values of the common 
foods are so tabulated that diets may 
easily be chosen which include a wide 
variety of readily obtainable foods, and 
which in a well-balanced manner furnish 
the essential constituents of a satisfac- 
tory and normal meal. A careful study 
of this booklet will be far more helpful 
in retaining desirable beauty curves than 
the purchase of ‘‘treatment’’ which re- 
duce the pocketbook far more effectively 
than the figure. 


More on Amylophobia 


O NE of the very best health columns is 
edited by Dr. Wm. Brady. His answer 
to an anxious seeker for slimness is too 
good to remain in journalistic obscurity. 
So we print it for Baking Technology 
readers as a contribution to the amusing 
literature of amylophobia. 
REDUCING BREADS 


“Kindly advise me how many calories are con- 
tained in a slice of so-called reducing breads. 
PaG. L? 


Depends on the weight of the slice. 
But the so-called reducing breads contain 
about the same number of calories as or- 
dinary bread. The reduction, I think, re- 
fers to your pocket book.’’ 
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Return of the Dinner Pail 


Ways to sell bakers products seem to 
be limited only by the bounds of our in- 
genuity. ‘‘The coming of the sandwich 
vending machines has precipitated a ver- 
itable war around this cornerstone of the 
lunch business,’’ says the Hotel Monthly. 
With a well-made sandwich or a piece of 
fresh apple pie waiting for your dime at 
any filling station, factory rest room or 
office building lobby, the baker should 
welcome the popularity of the sandwich 
and the typically American taste for pie 
which seems to be crowding out the old- 
time luncheon menu. Nor is the vending 


machine method for foods so new. 


It was freely predicted a few years ago 
that the Automat restaurant could not 
last, but improved service and more tasty 
foods have placed them among the list 
of attractive luncheon rooms in many of 
the larger cities. A glance through their 
enormous commissary and supply depart- 
ment is sufficient to convince one of their 
permanency. 

But now the Automat is to be brought 
to the worker or passing motorist to 
make it easy for him to indulge his appe- 
tite with good and wholesome food in 
place of substituting candies to tide him 
over the rush hour until he has time to 
sit at a table and partake of a more 
leisurely meal. 

Bakers bread in sandwich form, pies 
and cakes really lend themselves to pack- 
age distribution in more convenient and 
more diversified ways than almost any 
other essential food and it needs only the 
right commercial interest in the subject 
to popularize his products. 

The restaurant owners’ troubles with 
competition for the noon luncheon began 
with the decline of the dinner pail. At 
first the cafeteria seemed to be the logical 
solution. Then the corner drug store and 
soda fountain catered to the sandwich de- 
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mand of those whose lunch hour had been 
shortened by business circumstances. The 
sandwich shops which followed have been 
amazingly successful only because they 
were able to supply in a variety of sand- 
wiches, pies and cakes the nearest ap- 
proach to tasty, wholesome and complete 
food. 


There may be a menace for the soda 
fountain luncheon not only to the restau- 
rant business but to the health of those 
who patronize them regularly. It is not 
uncommon in great cities to see the 
stenographer, the clerk, and the errand 
boy from across the street making a 
luncheon out of overly sweet desserts 
which supply the body’s demand for a 
quick energy pick-up but lack the body 
building qualities which alone prevent 
that jaded, tired feeling toward the end 
of the day. A reserve of stamina is called 
upon to carry the tired worker through 
that last hour of the day’s work. The 
meager luncheon allowance cannot be 
spread over the high cost of soda and 
sundaes with a sufficient margin left over 
for a satisfactory sandwich. 


While the alert restaurant operators 
were casting about for some method of 
meeting this newer competition the din- 
ner pail was rediscovered, but it stages 
its reappearance in a new custom and 
under a new name. Instead of the tin 
container it is a cardboard box. Instead 
of carrying it from home it is brought to 
the consumer when he wants it. 


The Hotel Monthly tells us about it: 
‘““Three or four of the principal operators 
of restaurants have gone into this branch 
of catering. They are offering a veritable 
feast for a quarter. Phoebe, the tele- 
phone girl and Maggie, the manicurist, 
were never able to get as much in their 
lives for two-bits as they can right now. 

‘‘Imagine getting three full-sized sand- 
wiches all containing a different filling, 
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a dish of salad, a piece of pie or cake, a 
variety of fruits, pickles, olives and some 
other surprises for the sum of twenty- 
five cents. That’s what they are giving 
in the box lunch. The same menu at the 
lunch counter would cost just twice as 
much. ; 

‘‘One of the strange things about the 
box lunch argument is that the drug 
stores have had to go into competition 
with themselves. They are selling box 
lunches and still maintaining their lunch 
counter service, although indications and 
reports are that this business has suffered 
quite materially. There is also a notice- 
able decrease in the business of some of 
the cafeterias as a result of the new cater- 
ing system, which often does not wait for 
the guest to come for food, but which 
actually takes the food to the guest.’’ 


Staff of Life to Filipinos 

Filipinos, prospering under American 
sovereignty, are becoming bread-eaters. 
This may be an explanation of their abil- 
ity to win the far eastern Olympic games. 
Last year they bought about $8,000,000 
worth of flour from the United States. 
Prior to the American regime flour for 
the Philippines came chiefly from Aus- 
tralia. In 1899 only $66,000 worth was 
bought from the United States. Now, 
with hundreds of bakeries in Manila, bak- 
ing machinery is also bought in America. 


‘‘The Institute is doing a great work, 
and I feel that the bakers and allied lines 
are appreciating it more and more. Our 
organizations are 100% sold on the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, and our men are 
instructed to boost for it whenever they 
get a chance. I feel that its work is most 
essential and that all interested in the in- 
dustry should contribute to its success. 

—Stein, Hall Mfg. Co. Louis E. Leverone.” 
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Huckleberry Pie 


Huck EBERRY PIE from Mother’s 
kitchen was indeed full of lyric qualities 
and exultation. But it wasn’t altogether 
the goodness of the pie which made it so 
soul-satisfying. In those fragrant pies 
was the aroma of the woods, the beauty 
of wild pastures, the joy of barefoot free- 
dom, which filled the life of the lads who 
stripped the ripe fruit from loaded bush- 
es. And in them too was Mother’s labor, 
her cheerful giving of time and strength 
for her family. No wonder then that 
home-made pies were richly redolent 
with the poetry of life as well as the 
labor of their creators. Those barefoot 
days are long gone. Pie-baking has lost 
its charm as a homely virtue. But huckle- 
berry pies are still rich with purple juice, 
still crisply confined in golden crusts, still 
a joy to souls and stomachs. But now 
they come from huge pie bakeries, and 
the only poetry in their making is the 
poetry of production which in its own 
modern way should satisfy the sorrowing 
editor of the New York World quite as 
fully as Mother’s toiling in her kitchen 
heated by summer days and superheated 
by pie-laden ovens. 

“The pie season is here. All those 
things of which pie is made can be had 
fresh and cheap. Which brings to mind 
a neglected public issue—the deterioration 
of huckleberry pie. Here is a blot on the 
national escutcheon. Huckleberry pie, as 
originally invented, was essentially poet- 
ical; it contained that lyric quality which 
marks off poetry from the utile arts; it 
exalted the soul, lifted us for a moment 
from the earth to the stars. There was 
but one way to make it. The crust was 
thin and flaky. The berries were used in 
their natural state. Thus, when the pie 
was baked, great quantities of juice 
stewed out, staining the crust a rich pur- 
ple. Service was in soup plates. Cream 
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was added until, in juice and cream com- 
bined, the pie floated. The diner was 
allowed a spoon, fork, ladle or whatever 
he required, and was not debarred from 
tying his napkin back of his ears. When 
huckleberry pie came on the table, regu- 
lar rules were suspended in the interest 
of art. 

Now all is changed. Huckleberry pie 
has come under the pie baking trust. The 
crust is no longer thin, but thick; the ber- 
ries have cornstarch added to them, so 
the juice curdles into a pasty jelly. No 
longer is service in soup plates, and no 
longer do we add cream. The dark pur- 
ple blots on the crust are a thing of the 
past. How long shall we stand this out- 
rage? The modern technique may facili- 
tate the delivery of pie in stacks, but it 
has driven a dirk into the heart of poetry. 
If we are free men, not slaves, let us rise 


and demand our rights.’’ 
Editorial, New York World. 


Score Card Appreciated 


The official method for scoring bread 
devised by American Institute of Baking 
and in general used by the baking indus- 
try, is rapidly receiving recognition out- 
side the baking industry. 

George A. Stuart of the Bureau of 
Markets of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, is using a supply of score cards 
furnished him by the Institute in scoring 
the bread at different state institutions. 
He says: 

‘‘T feel that we should use the score 
ecard which seems to have been adopted 
by all of our commercial bakers and in 
this way build up a better and more nu- 
tritious bread at all our state institu- 
tions.”’ 


Your Baking Technology certainly con- 
tains a wealth of good and useful in- 


formation. | 
—Andrew A. Wollin, Chemist. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION OF 
vk tee MILLERS, Bulletin 1, 39 pp. 


The first bulletin of the new Research Asso- 
ciation of British Flour Millers is a highly im- 
portant and instructive account of the organiza- 
tion and activities of a scientific development that 
has great potentialities of service not only for the 
British milling industry but for that of other 
countries. 

The work is divided into three chief branches 
or parts, the library, or information bureau, the 
analytical and advisory service, and the research 
investigations. 

The plans for the development of the library 
have been well thought out, and that section of 
the report on the “Function and Scope of the In- 
formation Bureau, etc.” on pages 20-37, are worth 
the attention of all those engaged in collecting, 
arranging and abstracting scientific literature for 
information and research work. 

A “clearing house” for milling and cereal knowl- 
edge is the end in view and if Dr. Jones who is 
in charge of the work, is able to even approximate 
the task he has set out for himself, he will have 
attained more than a measure of success. 

The literature of the cereals, and of milling and 
baking, is most extensive and widely scattered 
through all kinds of sources, and has been greatly 
extended in the last ten years, so that classifica- 
tion and summarization is inevitably time con- 
suming. 

The analytical and advisory work, and also the 
plans for research are discussed by the Director, 
Mr. E. A. Fisher. These departments of the 
Association enter fields similar to those of other 
institutions engaged in cereal work and echo a 
familiar note. 

Plans are also discussed for the location of the 
laboratories and other equipment. An experi- 
mental bakehouse, mill, and conditioning oven will 
be established for research purposes. 

The mill and the bakery appear to be well co- 
ordinated in the research work that is planned 
for the future, and the recognition that milling 
and baking progress are closely connected seems 
to have been appreciated by those responsible. 

The future progress of this latest industrial 
association to enter the scientific study of its 
problem will be closely followed by all those who 
are interested in milling and baking, as the first 
bulletin is full of promise for the future. 

C. B. Morison. 


BRITISH 
London 
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Abstracts of Technical Articles 


Selected for Baking Technology from Chemical 
Abstracts 


Gluten percentage in some American and Italian 
wheats. P. Altomani. Giorn. Agr. della Do- 
menica 34, No. 5, 38 (1924); Intern. Rev. Sci. 
Practice Agr. 2, 367-8.—To ascertain whether, 
or not, Italian grown wheat should be mixed 
with American wheat (to increase the gluten 
content of the former and make it more suited 
to bread-making.) Altomani carried out a 
series of analyses, the results of which show 
that as a rule, American wheat does not con- 
tain a perceptibly larger percentage of gluten 
than Italian wheat, and indeed, some varieties 
of Italian wheat are superior to the American 
product in gluten percentage. Italian flour 
satisfies all the requirements of the baker as 
regards quantity, and especially quality, of 
the gluten present. The Italian grain studied 
contained gluten of as good quality as any 
of the American wheats with which it was 
compared. The following values are given 
for moist gluten, dry gluten and protein sub- 
stances, (N X 6.25), respectively: For 1922 
crop: Gentilrosso (48) 33, 11.0; Inallettabile 
(96) 37, 12.0, 13.81; Rieti (11) 38, 12.6. For 
1923 crop: Manitoba No. 1 (American) 38, 
12.4, 1.4; Manitoba No. 2 (American) 35, 11.4; 
Azima (Russian) 40, 13.0; Cologna (grown 
from seed) 32, 10.8; Gentilrosso (grown from 
seed) 25, 8.8; Gentilrosso (family 48) 32, 10.2; . 
12.50; Inallettabile (family 96) 34, 11.0, 12.98; 
Rieti (family 11) 38, 12.2, 13.65. 

H. G. 

Conversion tables for calculating the absorption 
of flour to a 13.5% moisture basis. A. W. 
Meyer. Cereal Chem. 2, 42-6 (1925).—Con- 
version tables for calculating absorption to 
a 13.5% moisture basis are given for flours 
containing moisture from 9 to 14% at incre- 
ments of 0.1%. 

Ruth Buchanan. 


The effect of fineness of grinding the sample on 
determinations of fat and crude fiber. R. F. 
Korphage. ‘Minn. State Dairy and Food 
Comm. Div. Feed Insp. Ann. Report, 4, 32-8 
(1922); Expt. Sta. Record 51, 317.—Data are 
reported on the fat and crude fiber content 
calculated to the dry basis of 2 samples of 
bran unground and ground to pass 10-, 20-, 
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30-, 50- and 60-mesh sieves, and of samples of 
alfalfa meal and beet pulp unground and 
ground to 50-mesh. The results showed in 
general an increase in the figures for fat and 
a decrease for fiber, with increasing fineness 
up to the 60-mesh, when the results became 
variable and inconsistent. Considerable dif- 
ferences were exhibited by the various ma- 
terials in regard to the effect of fineness of 
grinding, but the results as a whole are 
thought to justify the recommendation that 
all feed samples on which fat and fibre are 
to be determined should be ground to pass at 
least the 50-mesh but not the 60-mesh sieve. 
HAG, 


The determination of moisture in wheat and 


flour. III. Harry Snyder and Betty Sullivan. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 17, 311-4 (1925); cf. C. A. 
19, 544.—-The Brown-Duvel method (heating 
in a hydrocarbon oil) for determining moisture 
in wheat can be standardized against the 
water-oven method to give comparable re- 
sults. It is not satisfactory for use with flour. 
The double-walled distillation flask method 
is too intricate for general industrial use. The 
moisture content of flour found by different 
methods was: double-walled flask 12.9%; 
water-oven 12.5%; vacuum-oven (100°, 400 
mm. mercury 5 hours) 14.30%; 1 hour in elec- 
tric oven at 135° 14.40%. In 9 determinations 
on flour, the average values by the double- 
walled flask and vacuum-oven methods were 
0.52 and 1.94% higher, resp. than by the 
water-oven method. 
GaGa King: 

Flour from cereals and other starchy products. 
R. Osmundsen. Brit. 222,819, Oct. 3, 1923. 
Flour or dough is prepared from a starchy 
grain material containing a large proportion 
of sugar and dextrin produced by the action 
of enzymes contained in grain, mixed with 
starchy material from other sources such as 
potato pulp, potato starch or corn starch. 
Rye, other grain or flour may be maintained 
at 10-30° until the desired % of sugar has 
been produced and an extract of bran made 
with a solution of salts may be added. The 
product may be used for bread-making. 


Determining moisture in grain, flour, tobacco, 
etc. H. Rowlands and H. S. Setter. Brit. 
223,951, March 29, 1924. The moisture con- 
tent of a specimen of material is determined 
by drying it on the scale pan of a steelyard 
which is suspended in a drying oven. A 
pointer on the steelyard arm may be arranged 
to give a direct moisture content reading. 


The composition of crude gluten. 
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D. B. Dill. 
Cereal Chem. 2, 1-11 (1925).—Details of ex- 
periments are given to show the nature of the 
non-protein constituents of gluten. Analyses 
of a red wheat flour and of gluten obtained 
from it showed that 5 of the total protein, 
¥% of the total lipoids, % of the ash, % of the 
total P.O; and % of the lipoid P:O; which 
were present in the flour appeared in the glu- 
ten. There was no evidence to indicate that 
the starch in gluten acts other than as an in- 
different filler. 
Ruth Buchanan. 


Bread-making. J. E. Pointon. Brit. 223,446, 


Dec. 1, 1922. In making bread by the sponge 
process, a single receptacle serves for con- 
taining the dough ingredients as they are 
mixed together and for containing the dough 
during its subsequent treatment mechanically 
until it is ready to be divided into loaves. The 
receptacle and contents are transferred suc- 
cessively from and to different apparatus 
which operate upon the dough. 


Food product containing malt extract, honey 


and baked bread. W. B. Fink. U. S. 1,528,820, 
March 10. Baked whole wheat bread 16 is 
formed into a dough with lime water 1, malt 
extract 2, and honey 1 part, the dough is 
shredded or otherwise subdivided into particles 
which are then toasted to effect dextrinization 
of the flour of the bread. 


Foods and other products from yeast, etc. M. 


Kahn, E. LeBreton and G. Schaefer. British. 
225,228, Nov. 20, 1923. Yeasts and other 
microorganisms, such as amylomyces and 
Rhizopus, are autolyzed and treated to pro- 
duce food products for human beings or for 
animals and residues suitable for the prepar- 
ation of “greases.” Brewers’ yeast is treated 
with Na or NH, carbonate and then with HCl 
to remove bitterness, then autolyzed in vats 
with NaCl at 36-44°, mixed with H.O and the 
liquids and solids are separated. Other or- 
ganisms are treated similarly for autolysis, 
which, however, is carried out in the presence 
of alcohol or an added antiseptic. The liquid, 
concentrated in vacuo, constitutes a food and 
the solids are mixed with fats, soaps, etc., to 
form “greases.” Distillation of the liquid 
produced from yeast, in vacuo, and at a tem- 
perature nor exceeding 70° yields an anti- 
septic from which fatty acids may be removed 
by extraction with ether or petroleum ether 
and which may be concentrated and added to 
other products to be autolyzed. 
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How our Graduates Benefit by Learning 


HE best measure of any school’s 

value is the record its graduates 
make for themselves. And every step 
ahead which is more surely taken because 
of the lessons learned in the classroom is 
interest on the investment of time and 
hard work. The record of the men who 
have been students at the School of Bak- 
ing is already one to be proud of. 


The day by day deeds: of our Alumni 
are nowhere so well recorded as in The 
Dough Chute, which under the clever 
hand of Victor Marx, pours out every 
month a well mixed and leavened batch 
of achievements of the men who are out in 
the bakeries of every state proving the 
value of the training they got in the ex- 
perimental bakery, the shops, labora- 
tories, and classrooms. 


In the three short years since the 
School gave its first course, 277 men have 
completed the courses and gone out to 
leaven the baking industry. Of this num- 
ber, so The Dough Chute tells us, 244 or 
92 per cent of our students are back in 
the bakery and allied trades holding re- 
sponsible positions as managers or super- 
intendents of bakeries, or making efficient 
sales and service men. 

These men out in the field are our most 
helpful Alumni for they find ag they go 
from bakery to bakery, young men who 
also need training and they tell them 


their experiences and inoculate them: 


with the wish to secure the same valu- 
able training. ic ae 


They are working to build a greater bak- 
ing industry by organizing the efforts of 
its individual members, and whenever they 
find a baker who has little use for his lo- 
cal association and no appreciation of the 
great work the National Association is 
doing for him, they find ways by which 


they can make real workers out of self 
centered individualists and take into 
shops which have never known the value 
of standardized raw materials, the results 
of tested flours and bread scores from the 
Service Laboratory of the Institute. 

The Dough Chute is a record of the 
rapid progress of Fishburn from the 


_ doughroom of one plant to a superin- 


tendent’s job in another and then to great- 
er responsibilities in a third large plant. 
It tells how Amidon left his trouble shoot- 
ing to go to South America to interest the 
bakers of the Latin countries in the vir- 
tues of our strong flours and how the 
success which his training brought him 
soon sent him off on other journeys in 
the search for new markets. It records 
the successes of Winfree and Blais and 
Velasco, who took back to their plants 
better methods of production which so 
improved their business that they are now 
bigger bakers. It prints the story of Lou 
Abrams, who has gone on from one respon- 
sible position to another, always climbing 
upward to greater opportunities and al- 
ways making good through the training 
his school gave him. 

Out in ten thousand shops men are 
working by rule of thumb. They are 
called bakers because they know how to 
handle doughs on the bench. They are 
worthy of greater responsibilities but 
they cannot accept them because they are 
untrained. It is such young men as 
these who should be planning to get 


their records into The Dough Chute. And 


the way is their’s to hew out. The only 
requisite for admittance to the Alumni 
group is enough energy to start the 
course in the School, enough perseverance 
and pluck to finish it and then enough 
salesmanship to sell himself into a real 
position. 
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A Presidential Message 


ODAY as we 
celebrate our 


Twenty - eight years 
ago 80 per cent of 


twenty-eighth birth- CONTENTS the families baked 
day, it may not be Page their own bread; to- 
out of order to take A Presidential Message . . 257 day 40 per cent are 


an inventory on this 
birthday, and then 
look back to our first 
birthday and see if 
_ we are Satisfied with 
our progress. Twen- 


still baking their own 
bread. Therefore, why 
should we worry over 
what our competitors 
may be doing when 
this amazing number 
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Standardizing Our Industry . 267 
Stowaways sae . 267 
Bakeries Critically eirvesed . 268 
The Housewife Emancipated . 272 
Less Refined Bread not Helpful 273 


ty-eight years ago A Real Partnership. . . . 276 of choice prospects 

there were 12,000 Digestibility versus Roughage are before us? To me, 

bakeries employing and Vitamins . . . . . 27% one of the important 

55,000 people, with a Up from the Soil. . . . . 280 functions of Ameri- 

total invested capital Causes of Fires’ in Bakeries . 284 ean Bakers Associa- 

of $80,000,000. Today Book Reviews. . . . . . 286 tion is to help edu- 
Technical Abstracts . . . . 286 


the census tells us we eate this 40 per cent 


Oh, What a Dud was Manley’s 288 


have 18,572 bakeries 
employing 127,498 
people and the enor- 


mous investment of $417,000,000. This is 
gratifying, but should not be satisfying, 
because one must compare the changed 
times of today, also the modern home of 
today with the home life of that period. 


' to the true value of 


the bakers’ product, 
and along this lne 


our greatest efforts are being placed. The 
bakers at large can assist this work in two 
ways: first—support the work of Ameri- 
ean Bakers Association, which is organ- 
ized for their protection and good; sec- 


*Delivered at American Bakers Association Convention, Buffalo, Sept. 16, 1925. 
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ond—make better bread in order to sat- 
isfy and please the consumer, who has 
been told of the highly nutritive quality 
of the loaf of bakers’ bread of today. 

I am not going to take your time tell- 
ing of the work done at Chicago during 
the past year, but rather I shall tell you 
in my own way, as I see it, of the prog- 
ress made for our industry during that 
time. 


American Institute of Baking 


When the few ‘‘bold’’ pioneers, who 
developed a National Association of 
Bakers, first saw the vision of its necessi- 
ties, they saw a nation of bakers, each 
one of whom sold his product near 
its place of manufacture. Hence, they 
saw that a national association had 
to deal with merchandising morale and 
not with the baked products themselves. 
These leaders of the baking industry 
could not follow the California orange 
growers who merchandised through a 
single center, and built an organization 
to sell oranges that was world-wide in its 
contacts. But they could organize a na- 
tional association that would sell morale 
for bakers through world-wide contacts. 
In such a hope our industry set up the 
American Institute of baking. It was to 
be mistress in its own realm of service 
for the baking industry. It was to be 
a focus for problems within the bak- 
ing world and a _ broadcasting center 
to establish contacts with sister indus- 
tries, with the press, with the govern- 
ment departments dealing with bakery 
affairs, with the public, with the baking 
industries of other nations, with the home 
economics and nutrition workers, with 
bankers and financiers, who wished to 
know the facts of the industry’s impor- 
tance, and with librarians and book col- 
lectors, who wished contact in the field 
of bakery literature. For five years the In- 
stitute has gone upon its way. Let us in- 
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quire into some of the various contacts 
it has succeeded in making and let us see 
how these have worked for the good of 
the whole industry. 


The School of Baking 


Since our last convention, three full 
classes of thirty-six students each have 
been graduated and, while this number 
is only partly satisfying the demand, the 
fine success most of these men are having 
in the field after graduation is convine- 
ing to us that our curriculum and method 
of training must be of the best. Our only 
weakness, as I see it, in our present school 
work, is our limited capacity for taking 
on additional students for each class, but 
I will come back to this question of ex- 
pansion again a little later in my talk. 
But, this school is your school and, as the 
best advertisement for your loaf of bread 
is your loaf of bread, so our best proof 
of value of the school is in the continual 
enrollment of students in each new class 
by bakers who have in their organizations 
at the present time one or more students 
who have previously taken the work. 

It seems to me that we have just now 
begun to establish ourselves and the 
growth has been a healthy one—the baby 
is now five years old, and like most 
babies of the same age, it is erying for 
more food. If we are successful in main- 
taining healthy nutrition, we ought dur- 
ing the next few years to bring the child 
to a strength consistent with its age. I 
might develop the thought further, but 
the child is a long way from maturity. 


The Laboratories 


The Service Laboratory is gaining in 
popularity every day and the increased 
number of loaves being received at Chi- 
cago each month for scoring is indication 
enough that bakers are interested in this 
service and are watching their bread and 
constantly striving to better their score. 
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The Research Laboratory is possibly the 
most misunderstood of all and the slowest 
to show results, but this laboratory has 
paid big dividends to the baker already 
and its cellar is full of information for 
the baker and it is developing startling 
conclusions which will benefit the baker 
of tomorrow. 

The Nutrition Laboratory needs an en- 
tire paper to correctly handle it, but here 
the facts are proven and our defense for 
bakers’ bread is built on the results of 
the findings of this laboratory in their 
feeding tests and the scientists, universi- 
ties, nutrition writers, etc., are watching 
each of our experiments. 


Lay Magazines 

For a year after the institute opened its 
doors the National Magazines filled the 
editorial office of Baking Technology 
with reject slips. Mr. Russell gathered 
enough to paper his walls, for they were 
familiar with a form of industrial pub- 
licity that consisted of falsehood glossed 
over and that would not stand fire. The 
articles sent out were so sent because 
their author believed them sound. Finally, 
one magazine and then another printed 
bits and editors began to wake up. Na- 
tion’s Business accepted a story splen- 
didly glorifying the baking industry. It 
told of its progress from craft to indus- 
try and of the development of machine 
inventions. The result was a deluge of 
requests from magazines. From that time 
on the road was open to practically all 
National magazines. Articles from the 
Institute appeared in Nation’s Health, 
in Good Housekeeping, and in The 
American Food Journal. This contact 
is now wide open and is working for the 
industry’s welfare more than ever. The 
Rotary Magazine, for instance, printed 
a story on the industry’s Rotarian Presi- 
dents, which was reprinted five different 
times by such papers as The Armour 
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Journal, and the press of allied indus- 
tries. Besides the general magazines, the 
periodicals of the meat industry, the 
laundry industry, the Hotel World, 
the restaurant men, and the organized 
advertising groups, all picked up with the 
copy from the American Institute of 
Baking and used this copy in a way to 
gain morale for bakers’ baked goods. 


Public Officials 


Public officials have always found it 
popular to pester the baking industry. If 
it wasn’t on price, it was on charges of 
unsanitary conditions, or weight, or labor 
matters. Most important, however, was 
their discovery that the baking industry 
was leading in its own sanitary ideals and 
then the public officials ceased to throw 
bricks. They brought cases directly to 
the attention of the Institute so that co- 
operation from within could bring about 
a change rather than public pillorying 
from without. 


The Special Writers 


Special writers formed a group it was 
very hard to deal with. Many had found 
the Anti-White Bread Propaganda a fer- 
tile field to work in profitably. As the 
industry itself was without data on which 
to make some sound answers, they went 
unrebuked for a time and their numbers 
waxed numerous in the land. Some mag- 
azines were even started on the idea that 
white bread was poison and dramatized 
this idea in a most unscrupulous fashion. 
They had to be answered, but how? A 
Nutrition Laboratory was built and equip- 
ment installed that made it one of the 
first laboratories in this field. As soon as 
experiments in each field were completed. 
Baking Technology published the re- 
sults. These showed white bread to be the 
world’s best energy food and that it 
should be eaten as it practically always 
is, as a part of a meal balanced with milk 
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and green vegetables. By allowing ani- 
mals to eat each staple food by itself and 
proving that they died on each staple 
more quickly, in most cases, than on white 
bread, all the sting was taken out of the 
growing cry that ‘‘white bread kills.’’ 
When those using it had to admit that 
when fed alone apples also killed, spinach 
killed, butter killed, whole wheat killed, 
and milk killed, it became time to insert 
a little laugh in place of the over-zealous 
crusading. One by one the special writers 
were brought over by the sheer weight of 
sound data. They appeared at the Insti- 
tute, brought there by curiosity, to learn 
more of the new nutritional knowledge. 
In this connection ‘‘Romance of the Holes 
in Bread’’ was written by I. K. Russell, 
and it found instant acceptance among 
chemistry teachers in the high schools and 
scientists generally, who wished the scien- 
tific viewpoint written in such a way that 
lay folks would understand it. 


The Lay Press 


Contacts with the lay press came next 
in order of importance. Editors were 
like public officials in that they thought 
of bakers as an unorganized craft whose 
members could be assailed at will. But 
the Institute subscribed for a clipping bu- 
reau and every attack drew an answer. 
Generally it was found that well meaning 
editors had simply been fooled on their 
facts. New facts were welcome. One 
after another, editors were converted 
from foe to friend as letter after letter 
was sent to them taking up their differ- 
ences and laying down all available data 
on each point raised. 


ns 


Some Conclusions 


These, then, roughly are the contacts 
of the Institute merely glanced at in a 
bird’s-eye fashion. We have only touched 
the more obvious points. With other in- 
dustries the national home of the baking 
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industry is weaving its story and its life 
into the warp and woof of our present 
industrial fabric. That’s the way our 
activities have loomed up on the outside. 
But how about it on the inside? The an- 
swer to this question is to be found in 
the attitude of the average baker to the 
institute and its work. Is it really your 
national home in your mind? Is it alive 
to you and are you alive to its services? 
Do you make use of its resources? Do 
you contribute to its support? Are you 
part of it in other words, or are you let- 
ting it go it alone so far as you are con- 
cerned or care? The most deadly foe for 
progress is the constant sense the insti- 
tute staff have that only a few hundred 
support them where thousands should be 
marshaled to that end. 


Still Advancing 


The vision of the founders of American 
Bakers Association was not eofined to 
the inside of the four walls of our build- 
ing at Chicago, but always with the idea 
of using this as a nucleus and then ad- 
vaneing and to this end less than two 
years ago the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers was organized. And to me it 
points a step toward the real objective for . 
which we are striving. I predict for it a 
great growth, but might safely add this 
word of caution. 


American Society of Bakery Engineers 


This organization is still swaddled in 
its baby clothes, but the next few years 
are going to develop this infant to a real 
giant as far as the baking industry is 


concerned. Nine out of ten successful 


societies or organizations are made with- 
in the first two years of their existence 
or are killed during the same period. The 
soundness of their idea and the necessity 
of the organization means expansion. 
Just how great this expansion will be and 
ean be to the engineers themselves and 
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to the industry at large depends upon the 
sound principles for which the organiza- 
tion will stand. 

I think in the first place that the value 
of the society in years to come will be 
determined by the standard it sets and 
those standards must be set now in its 
youth. The fact that bakers only recently 
stepped out of their craft makes it neces- 
sary for us to be very cautious. If we lose 
our step the Society of Bakery Engineers 
will be joked about. If, on the other 
hand, the original thought that member- 
ship should be reserved to men who have 
actually accomplished something in bak- 
ery engineering and who have oradu- 
ated from recognized schools, is carried 
out we are in no danger and can build on 
a substantial foundation. I think it is 
far more important to go slow than to 
develop a ‘‘mushroom growth’’ which, 
while it brings the society considerable 
money in the form of dues, will burden 
us in the end with ill-assorted member- 
ship. The organization of the Society of 
Bakery Engineers is in itself a sure sion 
of expansion to the baking industry. It 
should not be allowed to stifle or be ham- 
pered in its work. 


Trade Promotion Section 

Early this year, under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Baking was 
held the Trade Promotion Conference, 
with the primary object of telling the 
baker’s story to the bread earners and 
bread eaters of the country. It should 
bring to an end the old hocus about adver- 
tising. And a study was made not only 
of the writing of advertising by the baker 
(that is easy) but the writing of their 
advertising and the handling of their 
advertising in such a way as to bring re- 
sults and leave nothing for the consumer 
to guess at. We all realize that it is use- 
less to try to tell the child that bread is 
energy food and the fuel the body must 
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burn to thrive, but by re-shaping the 
story in the form of pictures of rosy- 
cheeked, healthy children, who got that 
way on a diet that included bread or 
milk, or bread and its various spreads or 
sandwich fillings, is the important way. 

The conference held was a wonderful. 
conference. Of the 108 registrants, 28 
were speakers, trade paper representa- 
tives and guests; 73 were members of 
American Bakers Association and but 
seven were non-members. It is such group 
meetings as this which convince us that 
the association and the institute have 
finally secured recognition. 

It is hoped that everyone in attendance 
at Buffalo at this time will attend the 
meeting of this important section which 
will be held in this building tomorrow 
afternoon at 2 o’clock. Obtain for your- 
self the other baker’s vision and ideas on 
increasing his sales. 


Pie Bakers 

It was impossible to expect when the 
National Association of Pie Bakers de- 
cided at Atlantic City one year ago to 
join the National Association that we 
would be successful in landing all of 
these members and the number of new 
members we have added to the association 
the past year from the ranks of the pie 
bakers is very pleasing. Just as quickly 
as the pie baker really understands how 
much of a support the American Institute 
of Baking is to him, not only in solving 
his problems, but in defending his goods 
from the attacks of the critics then will 
he want to lend his support to a greater 
expansion of this work. We believe that 
from the results of our first skirmish with 
the various food experts and dietitians 
who express their views so openly and 
frankly against pies, will begin an abso- 
Iute orderly retreat of these same good 
people, if the American Institute is able 
to show them how absolutely wrong they 
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are in their belief that pie is not a whole- 
some and healthful food. 

If the baker manufacturing pies does 
not yet believe that the American Insti- 
tute of Baking has been of service and 
assistance to him it would be worth while 
to read the articles prepared by Mr. Shaw 
of the American Institute of Baking and 
published in some of the following maga- 
zines: The Modern Restaurant, The 
American Restaurant and The Mid-West 
Hotel Reporter. Was this possible one 
year ago before the contact was made 
with the Institute? 


The Cake Baker and His Problems 


It would be misusing the time, the 
place and the subject not to say some- 
thing in behalf of the cake baker and his 
problems, and I trust that the cake con- 
ference to be held on Wednesday after- 
noon will go far in submitting sugges- 
tions to American Bakers Association 
and the Institute of Baking that will 
permit us to intelligently serve the cake 
baker as we have the bread and pie 
bakers. 

Undoubtedly, the reason for the tardi- 
ness of the association and the institute 
in making an effort in behalf of the cake 
baker is because there have been so few 
individual cake bakers, who were not well 
able to care for themselves, so that there 
was little service the institute could ren- 
der. But with the tremendous growth of 
this branch of the industry in the past 
several years has come the desire of the 
bread baker to encourage this depart- 
ment in his organization, because of the 
splendid opportunity for selling bread 
and cake together and completing a prop- 
erly balanced food diet that, when prop- 
erly presented to the housewife, makes 
for a lessening of home baking and adds 
opportunity for a better return on the in- 
vestment of the baker. 

However, those bakers who have paid 
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little or no attention to the baking of 
cake, looking on it as a sort of ‘‘filler-in’’ 
and not worthy of intelligent study, 
awakened suddenly to learn that the art of 
cake-baking is a real science, safe only in 
the hands of experts, and unless the per- 
fect cake is baked their opportunity for 
pleasing the public is nil. 

Therefore, the recognized leaders in the 
scientific art of baking cake have unself- 
ishly subscribed their “services to this 
convention by holding a Cake Conference, 
that will intelligently start going the ma- 
chinery to enlighten the Institute of Bak- 
ing with the best information available 
for cake-baking, and through it inform in- 
terested cake bakers on how and why it 
should be done—just another service that 
should make every baker in the United 
States want to be a member of American 
Bakers Association. 


Educational 

The program of the industry for the 
years ahead must concern itself chiefly 
with increasing consumption. This will 
come only with a better appreciation on 
the part of every consumer, both of the 
quality of bakers’ products and of the 
high service rendered by the baker as the 
manufacturer of our most important food. 
In the development of this program 
American Institute of Baking hopes to 
lead. The volume of work we are now 
carrying on is far greater than ever be- 
fore in the history of the Association. 
The success we are meeting in our efforts 
to build up a greater baking industry is 
more apparent than at any other stage of 
the baking history. The position the 
baker now occupies in the business world 
has lifted him out of the rut into the rank 
of foremost business men, 

Attacks 

If the milling and baking industry ever 
had any reason for organization it is right 
now. I am the more convinced daily, that 
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our industries should be just as interested 
in defending themselves under attack as 
in discussing the larger problems of con- 
structive growth. Unless we can defend 
ourselves we cannot grow. As the days 
go by I am reaching a definite conviction 
that most of our troubles are not troubles 
at all but misunderstandings. Those who 
are supposed to be our enemies simply do 
not know us or our work and those who 
criticize us do so without knowledge of 
the facts. 


Vigilance Section of American Bakers 


Is the time not ripe for American 
Bakers Association to organize within 
itself, and through the co-operation 
of the Government, a Vigilance Section? 
We have been nursing our industry and 
our position in the scientifie world and 
our right to defend our goods steadily 
for the last number of years. The proofs 
are in our hands and are part of our rec- 
ords. From now on when mis-statements 
are made about bread can we not place 
ourselves in a position that we can prose- 
cute rather than carry on our previous 
necessary course of writing a letter to 
the individual making the untrue state- 
ment and asking him to be careful of 
what he says? 


Leadership 


I am taking the position today that 
American Bakers Association is the 
leader. My own feeling is that American 
Bakers Association has been too modest, 
perhaps too fearful in its work. When 
groups of bakers have been afraid of us 
we have deliberately drawn out of their 
way in order that they would not be 
frightened and whenever trade papers, or 
millers, or machinery men, or yeast com- 
panies have felt that they should play 
softly when discussing our work, we have 
let them do it. But from now on I hope 
this condition is past. I am not blushing 
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for anything that has been done by Amer- 
ican Bakers Association in the past year. 
We have made mistakes, and are sorry, 
but nevertheless we are proud of them 
because whenever we did make a mistake 
we were doing something or the mistake 
would not have happened. 

The foundation for an association to 
support a great industry like the baking 
industry has been carefully laid during 
the past few years at Chicago. Let’s al- 
low this foundation to bear our weight 
and support us in defending our industry. 

I have been fearful during some of the 
last few months that some of the bakers 
are feeling utterly lost with the rapid 
changes in our industry and possibly a 
bit doubtful of the value of the jewels the 
strong box of the future contains, and a 
bit weary perhaps in looking toward the 
day when so many obstacles will not 
loom up ahead. But when we realize 
what has been accomplished in just a few 
years and the foundation that has been 
made for the work of the future, then it 
does not look unsurmountable. 


The Present School of Baking 

The present equipment and facilities 
for instruction in the school are limited 
and inadequate for any future expansion 
of the regular course of sixteen weeks. It 
is impossible, with our present physical 
equipment to offer additional courses, un- 
less a new building is to be erected and 
provided with facilities for taking care 
of the required developments, and this 
should be planned and built to care for 
the next twenty-year period. The plan- 
ning of a new building should be based 
upon the immediate needs of the baking 
industry in relation to what is being done 
and what can be done with our present 
facilities. Our experience so far tells us 
exactly what we can do at the present 
time. The future program can be based 
on our past experience. 
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Sweet Goods School—Pie Baking De- 
partment—Cake Baking Department 

We hear talk from all sides from pie 
bakers wanting their bakers of tomorrow 
educated and taught in the proper way 
of making pies. The same cry comes from 
retail and smaller bakers making sweet 
goods. 

The cake bakers’ problems are serious 
and they are asking for recommendations 
from the American Institute. But I am 
classing these three departments under 
one head, and they should be organized 
as one department of the school with its 
special bakery laboratory and class rooms. 
The course should be arranged to admit 
students who might be interested in only 
this part of their development and it 
should be also shaped to admit students 
from the regular bread making course on 
conclusion of the required work in that 
department, or made a part of the regular 
course by the addition of further time to 


the regular four months’ period. This 


department might also function as a short 
course school exclusively. I am believing 
that the pie baker is also interested in 
sweet goods and cake—the cake baker 
is interested in pies and sweet goods. The 
production of any one of the three items 
is so closely related that the study of all 
three could very definitely be made in one 
department of the school. There is a pos- 
sibility that this department of the school 
might become a compztitor of the bread 
department, but that need not be a part 
of our worries at the present time. 


Distribution 

Baking executives are giving more and 
more time and thought to the proper edu- 
cation and training of their employees in 
merchandising and distribution. Practi- 
cally every large bakery organization has 
had to establish courses of employee train- 
ing to hold its place with competitors and 
other food industries. 
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With the unlimited talent available to 
the Institute and the facilities for gather- 
ing all information, the logical place for 
the training of leaders in bakery mer-— 
chandising methods is in the School of 
Baking. 

This course can be made variable in 
length, to meet the needs of the student, 
including the subjects of Bakery, Ac- 
counting, Sales Methods and Salesman- 
ship Training, Advertising, Sales Promo- 
tion, and Public Educational Work; in 
short, all subjects having to do with mer- 
chandising, advertising and distribution. 

Such a course was proposed at the 
first Trade Promotion Conference at 
Atlantic City, was discussed again at the 
second Conference in Chicago in Febru- 
ary, and is now in the hands of the Insti- 
tute Committee for introduction into the 
school as soon as space is available. 


The Women 


The time will come when a considera- 
tion must be given to the work of instruc- 
tion and education of women at American 
Institute of Baking. There are several 
thousand young ladies leaving colleges 
each year with a thorough knowledge of 
the principals of nutrition and home eco- 
nomics training. Hundreds of them are 
looking for connections with industrial 
concerns. A few weeks’ special training 
in a short course at the Institute would 
give them an understanding of the baker’s 
importance to society and fit them for a 
position in the outside field. Cannot you 
imagine the powerful agents they would 
make for the increased consumption of 
bakers’ products? There is at present no 
other source of training which fits thése 
young women for the specialized and much 
needed application of home economics ed- 
ucation for the baker. 


Association Executives 


American Bakers Association will not 
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be delivering its maximum of service to 
the industry or the public until every 
baker is within the radius of a local or- 
ganization which is in turn a part of the 
state and national body. The effective- 
ness of the local or state group depends 
upon the abilities and experience of its 
secretary. An untrained secretary is a 
liability instead of an asset. He is forced 
to meet the development work of and 
co-operate with the highly trained execu- 
tive secretaries from his Chamber of Com- 
merce, local business organizations, and 
industrial competitive associations. With- 
out training in the way of his own indus- 
try, he cannot efficiently co-ordinate the 
work of his local group with that of the 
national association, nor make full use 
of his opportunities. 

Forming our judgment from the suc- 
cess of the National School for Commer- 
cial and Trade Executives and from the 
benefits to all industries participating 
therein, it should be the policy of our 
school to hold annual short courses for 
the training of our association secretaries 
at headquarters. Those people will thus 
become thoroughly familiar with the 
policies and workings of their national 
body and be able to translate all service 
into terms of the local bakers contact 
with his consumers. 


Public Education Department 


Perhaps the greatest need of the bak- 
ing industry is for a comprelensive pro- 
eram of professional and public educa- 
tion on the value of bakers’ products in 
our dietary scheme, before our cause has 
been done irreparable injury by the harm- 
ful propaganda of food faddists and by 
the competition of other food industries 
which are devoting so much of their effort 
to educational propaganda and advertis- 
ing. 

While our present work along these 
lines is bringing splendid returns, it does 
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not cover the fiell, and cannot do so until 
material is prepared in quantity which 
uses all available science, information and 
talent to increase the public’s apprecia- 
tion of bakers’ products. 

In addition, the Institute should offer a 
course to prospective instruction in bak- 
ing for vocational and trade continuation 
schools. We have brought this to the favor- 
able attention of some of the members of 
the Society for Vocational Education. 

During the coming year we should ob- 
tain information on the extent and char- 
acter of the courses given in trade and 
continuation schools throughout the coun- 
try that have anything to do with baking. 

As far as we know this information has 
not yet been collected and summarized 
by any one. 

Tt has always been our hope that the In- 
stitute may always occupy a commanding 
position in the specialized field of techni- 
eal training in baking when the nation’s 
educational agencies are surveyed for the 
purposes of eliminating duplications of 
effort and overlapping of courses of in- 
struction. In this vicinity particularly 
(Chicago and the Middle West), we should 
aim to work out relations with the vari- 
ous schools and universities so that the 
mutual problems of special instruction by 
those best qualified may be clarified. 

I have given you my vision of the op- 
portunities which lie ahead of our indus- 
try and I have tried to show you how 
American Bakers Association through its 
Institute, can lead the baker into the 
promised land. In the year T have served 
you as your president I have come to see 
our problems in a clearer light and to be- 
lieve that our association can solve them. 
Our greatest need is for faith—faith in 
our industry and faith in our association. 
We shall keep the faith and the vision I 
have given you will become a reality. 


—Tewis F. Bolser. 
President American Bakers Association. 
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We Work Together 


To win through knowing our markets 
and developing their full potential 
possibilities, a higher place for the 
baking industry in the great family of 
America’s business life. 


Our Harvest Time 


HIS is written on the eve of the Buf- 
Oa Convention in the thought that 
this convention has a message, not only for 
those who attend, but for those who for 
many good reasons must stay at home. 


Bakers will meet at Buffalo for many 
different reasons; some accept this oppor- 
tunity to enjoy their vacation and they will 
be interested principally in the entertain- 
ment features and the privilege and oppor- 
tunity of meeting fellow bakers and allied 
tradesmen. Others, and these are in the 
majority, will go to Buffalo, not because 
it is the convention time of their industry, 
but because they will have the opportunity 
of filling their minds with new ideas and 
seeing in operation the very latest in ma- 
chine science and to them dividends will 
come back in future years. Many thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent by the 
equipment and supply people in placing 
this feast before the bakers, and the baker 
is spending his time and money to partake 
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of this banquet. Will it be possible for 
him to assimilate all that is placed before 
him? 


T'o Those at Buffalo 


You will be looking for new ideas at 
Buffalo—they will be before you. Their 
importance may not particularly appeal to 
you at the moment. Every man knows that 
it may be ten or twenty years before the 
lessons learned at school stand out and pro- 
claim themselves. Then, suddenly an emer- 
gency arises. The facts he was taught at 
school spring up from their place in his 
subconscious mind and he has the answer. 

For every department in your bakery, 
men have been perfecting devices for your 
use. They bring these to Buffalo. A sud- 
den need occurs a year later and you know 
just where to reach for what you want. It 
is so with your mental machinery as well 
as your dough mixers. Mental ideas wear 
out—they need renewal; and to those at 
the convention, Buffalo, center of the 
world’s electrical power, will be for them 
a great re-charging station. 

Many of the benefits of the Buffalo Con- 
vention may not come back to you the first 
week or the first month after you return 
home but beneficial results are bound to 
come back to you many times after the con- 
vention is history. 


Lo the “Stay at Home” 


Not every baker is able to leave his plant 
and mingle with his fellows of the baking 
industry at Buffalo. It is my plea to those 
who, for many good reasons, found it 
necessary to stay at home, to watch what 
those “go and mingle” and “go and learn” 
boys find out. Talk to them when they 
come back and absorb all the ideas you can. 
The day of secrecy and shop jealousy is 
over. If you cannot attend the convention, 
talk with the man who went and drain from 
him all you can get. 

Lewis F. Botser. 
President. 
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Standardizing Our 
Industry 


HERE has been no attempt to stand- 

ardize bakery formulas in an effort 
to level, up or down as the case may be, 
such individual attributes as bread quality. 
Nor will the baker soon find any opportu- 
nity to share the benefits which other in- 
dustries have obtained by the cutting down 
of varieties or the adoption of standard 
units of shape and form. Bakery products, 
like styles, must change frequently in order 
that the consumers’ taste does not become 
satiated. And every baker will continue to 
find the demand for his goods influenced 
by the varied appeal which he mixes into 
his doughs, tucks between the crusts of his 
pies, expresses through the designs of his 
cakes and pastries. 

But there is a great need for certain 
standardizations of bakery practice. That 
has never been better shown than by the 
survey of bakeries recently made in Indiana 
and elsewhere reported in this issue. 

When but one bakery out of 150 exam- 
ined can be scored excellent and when the 
number of fair and good plants is as 67 
to 74 there is certainly a crying need for 
the standardization of sanitary methods in 
shop operation and the adoption by the 
industry of some efficient method by which 
it can be relieved of the burden loaded on it 
by the baker whose methods are in violation 
of the laws of sanitation and a crying pro- 
test against the taking over of the business 
of baking from the housewife. The fact 
that most bakery goods are now produced 
by the shops where high ideals are lived up 
to is probably appreciated by the con- 
sumer. And yet there must be much of the 
laissez faire attitude among women when 
their patronage is still sufficient to support 
the irresponsible baker who is constantly in 
trouble with the sanitary officers and just 
as constantly a black mark on a progres- 
sive and forward looking industry. 

One of the most difficult things in society 
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is the policing of its members. And when 
it becomes necessary for industry to set up 
rules for its own conduct their enforcement 
becomes a serious task. 

There is, however, one effective method 
of dealing with this depressing situation. 
And that is a rigid enforcement of every 
law which has been set up for the bakers’ 
guidance in sanitary matters. If every 
sanitary officer of every state and city 
determined today to clean up the food pro- 
ducing establishments under his jurisdic- 
tion, and set about it, cleanliness would 
become the standard practice. The fact that 
there has been a great change for the 
better during the past decade is no reason 
why any leniency should be asked today. 
If the baker cannot standardize his formu- 
las, his pans, his delivery methods and 
accounting systems he certainly can 
standardize his sanitary ideas and put 
them into practice. 


Stowaways 


| be is possible that some men who have 
made useful citizens came into the land 
of their choice as stowaways. ‘They per- 
haps had no other way to cross the ocean 
and so they took the risks and hid under 
the cargo of the ship which brought them 
to opportunity and prosperity. 

In every industry there are stowaways 
who hope to ride to success without paying 
their passage. 

In these days of rapidly developing in- 
dustry in which the baker 1s taking so 
prominent a part many men are content 
to let others do the pioneer work of plan- 
ning and building the roads which lead to 
increased consumption, of driving out the 
enemies who tear down with their criticism, 
of laying the strong foundations of science 
and education. But this condition must 
pass. The fertile fields of opportunity 
which the baking industry is finding ready 
for the harvest will not be gleaned by 
stowaways. 
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Bakeries Critically Surveyed 


A Cross Section of the Bakeries Operating in a Typical State, Showing Their 
Materials, Methods and Sanitary Conditions 


By Hon. I. L. Mirzer, 


State Food Commissioner of Indiana 


Before the baking industry can hope to complete its conquest of the consumer market 
it must be prepared to meet every requirement of the housewife whose 
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Those requirements are definite and tangible. 


of our states and cities. They are known to every one. 
here reported by Commissioner Miller should be studie 


in the light of his own methods. 


he is a worthy baker. If he falls belo 


complete satisfaction of 
his industry. This surv 
but that his housekeepi 


OOD industries and food control 

departments have greatly changed 
during the last decade. Officials have 
exercised their police powers less and 
less and have emphasized instead the 
adoption of constructive policies of co- 
operation with the industries which have 
laid aside their rule of thumb methods 
and adopted methods based upon the 
results of scientific investigation. In the 
midst of this progress it is well occasion- 
ally to take stock of just what has hap- 
pened. With this thought in mind a sur- 
vey of the baking industry as it exists in 
Indiana was undertaken. The consumer 
purchases his bakery products with the 
confidence that harmful adulterants have 
been eliminated, that they are reasonably 
clean and that the label and appearance 
of the goods tells him the truth. Such a 
survey should show if this confidence was 
founded upon fact. 


Indiana bakeries have been under strict 
Sanitary inspection for many years but 
the records of such inspection indicated 
but little as to the character and quality 
of the raw materials used in the shop. 


The survey included 150 bakeries rang- 


If his practices entitl 


ing from the smallest retail to the largest 
wholesale bakery, located in cities and 
towns in every part of the state. While 
this number is only about one-fourth of 
the bakeries in operation the survey con- 
stituted a representative ‘‘cross section’’ 
of the industry. Although the survey was 
intended primarily to obtain information 
as to the character and quality of bakers’ 
raw materials, a careful sanitary inspec- 
tion of the plant was made in each case. 


The special report form used in the 
survey of bakers’ stocks included the fol- 
lowing items: Kinds of products baked; 
color; cream puff fillers ; dried fruit; eggs ; 
fats; filler (pie) ; flavors; flour; fruits 
(fresh and canned) ; icings; jellies and 
jams; malt; marshmallow; milk; nuts. 

The results of the survey as it relates 
to these items is summarized briefly as 
follows: 

Kinds of Products Baked 


Eight of the 150 bakeries baked bread ex- 
clusively and one baked only pies. The remainder 
baked two or more products including bread, pies, 
cakes, doughnuts, crackers and fancy pastries. — 


Color 


One hundred and twenty-three bakers used food 
coloring in one or more products. The most popu- 
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lar colors were red, yellow and green, in the order 
named, used by 105, 101 and 48 bakers respec- 
tively. 
Dried Fruit 

One hundred and twenty-five bakers employed 
some form of dried fruit. Raisins found in 124 
bakeries were by far the most popular. One baker 
used apples, three apricots, one figs and 7 currants. 


Eggs 
Eggs were used by 141 bakers. Fresh eggs were 
found in the stock of 114 bakers, storage in 39, 
frozen in 38 and powdered in 36. Often two or 
more forms of eggs were found in the same stock. 
The variety used seemed to depend largely on 
the season of the year and the price. 


Fats 


All bakers of course used some form of fat or 
shortening agent. ‘The store rooms contained 
vegetable fats or compounds, butter, lard, mar- 
garine and oils, their prevalence being in the order 
named. Vegetable compounds were found in the 
stock of 137 bakers, while the other fats were 
found in a decreasing number of stocks down to 
27 for vegetable oils. 


Fillers 


Fillers for pies and similar products were in- 
cluded in the stocks of 77 bakers. Corn starch 
was most commonly used. Tapioca flour was 
found in only two bakeries, while in four flour 
was used as the filler. 


Flavors 


Lemon, vanilla and orange were the predominat- 
ing food flavors, although a half dozen others were 
found in a small number of cases. Vanilla, lemon 
and orange were found 138, 136 and 49 times 
respectively in the stocks of the 141 bakers who 
made use of food flavors. Almost without excep- 
tion the vanilla flavor was either a compound or 
imitation since the true vanilla flavor has been 
proven unsuitable for use in both extreme heat 
and cold. 


Fruit (Other Than Dried) 


All of the 99 bakers baking products in which 
fruit forms a part had stocks of canned fruit. 
Twenty-four of these bakers used more or less 
fresh fruit. 


Jellies and Jams 


One hundred and eighteen stocks contained jams 
or jellies or both. Forty-eight of these stocks 
contained true fruit products, while 78 contained 
compounds or imitations. 


Milk 
One hundred and forty-four of the 150 bakers 
used milk in some form. Seventy-nine of the 
stocks surveyed included condensed milk, 59 fresh 
milk and 59 dried or powdered milk. In most 


cases these were skim milk, the butterfat having 
been partially or wholly removed. 


Nuts 


The most popular nuts were peanuts, walnuts, 
pecans and almonds, occurring respectively 79, 
67, 54 and 41 times in the stocks of the 110 bakers 
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who use nuts in their products. Filberts were 
found in the stocks of three bakers and mixed 
nuts only in a single instance. 


Marshmallow 


Sixty-seven bakers used marshmallow fillings 
or icings in the case of one or more of their 
products. Forty-eight of these bakers used some 
form of commercial powder, while 19 prepared 
their own product from two or more of the fol- 
lowing: egg white, sugar, marshmallow candy, 
starch, gelatine, corn syrup. 


Icing 
Of 137 bakers using some form of icing 27 em- 
ployed a commercial powder, while 110 manufac- 
tured it from two or more of the following: milk, 


sugar, cocoa, glucose, fat, starch, gelatine. Glu- 
cose, starch and gelatine were very seldom used. 


Cream Puff Filler 


Seventy-seven bakers manufactured products in 
which some form of cream puff filler was used. 
Except in 18 cases the filler was of home manu- 
facture. The products most commonly used in 
these fillers were eggs, milk, sugar and starch, 
although flour and some form of fat were some- 
times used. The name for this product seems to 
be a misnomer since in not more than a half 
dozen cases was any butterfat used except the 
small amount that might be contained in the milk. 


Pies and Pie Formulas 

Considerable information was gathered 
from those bakers who baked pies, rela- 
tive to the use of fillers in fruit pies and 
the composition of soft pies. With very 
few exceptions Indiana bakers were not 
using excessive amounts of starch or other 
filler in fruit pies, in fact but little more 
than that used by the housewife. In the 
case of soft pies the situation was not 
satisfactory. In many cases the soft pie 
contained little or none of the ingredient 
whose name it bore. Often the formulas 
for lemon pie provided for none of the 
fruit of the lemon but consisted of starch 
powder, flavored with oil of lemon, eolor- 
ed and acidified with citric acid. The 
formulas for custard pies were often de- 
ficient in egg and milk. Likewise cream 
pies were chiefly starch and sugar. No 
uniform practice seemed to prevail. Some 
of these pies were of high merit, while 
others were frauds and deceptions. 


These summaries show some very inter- 
esting facts. As in the case of the home, 
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vegetable fats have come to be very widely 
used in the bakery. Milk has come into 
general use almost over night as an in- 
gredient of bakery products, especially of 
bread, and the tendency is, as would be 
expected, to the use of the condensed or 
dried form. The baker hag recognized 
the food value and the delicate flavor of 
nuts and is undoubtedly using them in 
increasing amounts, especially the pecan. 


Color in Cakes 

The fact that two-thirds of the bakers 
are using yellow color leads one to wonder 
if its popularity is due to the great de- 
mand of the consumer for yellow, or 
whether it is due to the fact that it is 
used to simulate the color of ege and 
thereby mislead the housewife as to the 
character of the cake or rolls which she 
purchases. When we note the dearth of 
yellow icing on cakes and other bakery 
products we are compelled to accept the 
latter view. 

Judging from the composition as indi- 
ne above, Be term ‘‘cream puff filler’’, 

‘icing’? and ‘‘marshmallow’’ seem to 
have no definite meaning. All these prod- 
ucts are prepared from a rather large 
range of ingredients, and in many cases 
the terms seem to be applied to similar 
products indiscriminately. 


Jellies and Jams 

It is disappointing to note that in the 
case of jams and jellies the imitation or 
compound predominates over the true 
fruit product. It was determined during 
the survey that many of the imitations 
and compounds were bought at prices 
ranging from four to eleven cents per 
pound which would seem to indicate that 
they contain but little true fruit or sugar, 
The question immediately arises whether 
tarts, jelly rolls and similar products pre- 
pared from these articles can be sold 
under the name of a fruit without violat- 
ing state and national laws. The fact that 
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48 bakers out of 118 using jams and jel- 
lies used the true fruit product clearly 
disproves the statement that they cannot 
be used because they produce sticky, sog- 
gy bakery products which are unsalable. 
It was also noted that jelly rolls baked 
by two bakers in the same square in the 
Same town, one using true fruit and the 
other an imitation, sold for the same 
price. 

Except for certain trade practices 
which have been indicated, the results of 
the survey of bakers’ stocks are very 
satisfactory. With scarcely an exception 
the raw materials of whatever nature 
were of good quality, wholesome in every 
respect and fit to be manufactured into 
first class bakery products. Not a single 
lot of any raw material was condemned 
as unfit for use. 

The information obtained proves beyond 
doubt, at least in Indiana, that bakers’ 
store rooms are not, as has some- 
times been alleged, made the dumping 
ground for spoiled and doubtful canned 
goods, wormy and decayed nuts and un- 
edible dried fruits. 


Bakery Sanitation 


The results of the survey from the 
standpoint of sanitation of the bakeries 
and the handling of bakery products were 
not so satisfactory. Of the 150 bakeries 
inspected one was rated excellent, 74 
good, 67 fair, 6 poor and 2 bad. In making 
these ratings the inspector considered the 
cleanliness of floors, walls, ceilings, 
shelves, counters, back rooms and cellars ; 
the provisions for dressing rooms, toilets 
and wash basins; the light and ventila- 
tion; the appearance of employees; the 
condihen of delivery equipment; the 
general sanitary condition of the prem- 
ises ; the employees health certificates and 
the cites cer of the water supply. It is 
expected that occasionally a poor or bad 
bakery, judged from a Sanitary stand- 
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point, will be found, but the ratio of fair 
bakeries to good bakeries should be much 
less than 67 to 74. A further analysis of 
the inspection reports in the case of the 
67 bakeries rated as fair, indicate that 
with two or three exceptions all of them 
were deficient in one or more of the points 
above enumerated. Floors, shelves, ceil- 
ings, back rooms and cellars were dirty, 
walls and ceiling dingy, light and ventila- 
tion poor, employees slovenly in dress; 
no dressing rooms, toilets or wash basins; 
premises untidy and delivery equipment 
dirty and unattractive. All of these ob- 
jections could be easily removed by a 
wide-awake baker, thus raising the rating 
of his bakery. This type of bakery is 
usually operated by a baker who is not 
yet awakened to the new order of things 
in his industry. In many cases he is still 
using the cheapest ingredients, sometimes 
practicing fraud through the use of color 
or other means to make his products ap- 
pear better than they really are and giv- 
ing no thought to their nutritive value, 
a matter to which progressive bakers are 
now giving so much attention. Products 
of this character offered to the consumer 
in a dingy, unattractive sales room will 
bring failure in the end. Such a baker 
ean save his business only through his 
own initiative and ability to cultivate a 
‘sanitary sense’’ that will enable him 
not only to manufacture clean products 
but to offer them under conditions that 
will attract customers. 


What Will the Future Be? 


As to what the future holds for the 
baking industry and especially for the 
numerous small bakers that compose a 
large part of the industry one can only 
prophesy. Judging from the tremendous 
progress, not of the last decade, but of 
the last year or two, the prospects are 
very bright if only the industry makes 
use of its opportunity. Reorganizations 
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and consolidations involving immense 
capital have taken place in the industry 
only very recently, but the fact remains 
that the great bulk of bakery products 
will still be manufactured and sold by the 
comparatively small baker who will pros- 
per to the same degree that he meets the 
demand of his particular consuming 
public. The ‘‘ideal loaf’? about which we 
have heard a great deal will differ in some 
respects for each community, yet it will 
always be manufactured in a sanitary 
bakery of good, sound, wholesome mate- 
rials of the highest nutritive value. There 
is no reason why water should not be al- 
most wholly replaced by milk as the liquid 
ingredient of bread dough, and judging 
from information gained in the recent 
survey, this will come about in the near 
future. Bread may be rightfully classed 
as one of the two universal health foods. 
No one desires to make it a complete food, 
but in view of the fact that it is uni- 
versally consumed and, in the case of 
children especially, forms a very large 
part of the diet it should be made with 
the highest nutritive value possible. 
Through the use of milk the consumer 
obtains all the nutritive value of the milk 
as well as that of the other ingredients 
and at the same time, which is tremen- 
dously important, an outlet is furnished 
the farmer for surplus milk and skim 
milk. 

In the future the successful baker will 
not use yellow colors to simulate the ap- 
pearance of egg in cakes, pies and rolls, 
thus deceiving and defrauding his cus- 
tomer. Colors have their legitimate place 
in the food industry but only to make 
foods more attractive and thus more 
desirable without detracting from their 
value. In the baking industry their use 
can be for ornamental purposes only. 

It is safe to predict that the situation 
as it relates to the soft pie industry will 
greatly change. ‘ ‘Cream,’’ ‘‘lemon’’ and 
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other terms with very specific meanings 
will indicate definite products of recog- 
nized value rather than conglomerate con- 
coctions which are now so widely sold 
under these alluring names. Cream pie 
will contain dairy products, and lemon 
pie will contain fruit of the lemon. Worth- 
less fillers and synthetic flavors will be 
eliminated. 

The prosperous retail baker of the future 
will make the most of his able allies, soap, 
water, paint, display cases and trained 
saleswomen. He will give as much atten- 
tion to the appearance of his shop, espe- 
cially the salesroom, as he does to the 
quality of his raw materials and _ the 
manufacture and handling of his finished 
products. He will see to it that his prod- 
ucts do not deceive either through ap- 
pearance or the label and that the con- 
sumer receives what he desires in the way 
of taste, flavor and attractiveness in his 
bread, cakes and pastries. 

I know of no better rule by which the 
baker can conduct his business than that 
included in the code of ethies of one of 
our great National Food Associations— 
“‘T pledge myself to be an exponent of the 
three great virtues: Truth, Honesty, Serv- 
ice. I shall strive at all times to apply 
these great virtues to my own business, 
thereby truthfully and honestly serving 
human society.’’ 


The Housewife Emancipated 


HE old-fashion prejudice against any- 
thing but home cooking has largely evap- 
orated. The same prejudice existed once 
against bakery bread. Yet now the use 
of bakery bread is practically universal. 
And undoubtedly it gives a higher per- 
centage of wholesome loaves than the 
often inexpert, haphazard home baking 
of former times. 

By specialization we should eventually 
have better, more digestible and health- 
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ful foods, prepared by experts, than even 
‘‘mother used to make.’’ 

A few decades hence it will seem no 
more necessary for individuals to do all 
their cooking than for them to make 
their own clothes or shoes or build their 
houses. 

In the old days the housewife baked 
bread, washed, made clothes and hats, 
took care of the children and cleaned 
house. Her time and thoughts were com- 
pletely taken up from morning until 
night. 

Modern home conveniences, the uni- 
versal use of bakery bread, laundry serv- 
ice, milliners, nurses and maids have 
relieved her of much of the drudgery 
of routine. 

Her leisure time has steadily increased. 

The result has been the New Woman. 


—Dr. Frank Crane, 
The McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 


South Dakota supplies considerable 
bread wheat to the nation and we are 
therefore interested in your business. 
When I first came to South Dakota prac- 
tically all bread used in the state was 
baked in the household oven. Today 
probably more than 50% comes from 
commercial bakeries and this is largely 
due to the excellent product put out by 
members of your association. 


—B. F. Myers, 
South Dakota Dept. of Agr. 


IT am not quite sure whether the volume 
of quackery in food advertising is actually 
pyramiding, or whether it is merely true 
of the volume which ig coming to our 
attention. If the former is true it seems 
to me that it will be necessary in the near 
future for all the elements in the food 
industry who stand for the straightfor- 
ward exploitation of honest products to 
join hands in a campaign of defense. 


—Holland Hudson, 
Natl. Better Business Bureau, Inc. 
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Less Refined Bread Not Helpful 


Men Who Work Hardest Prefer White Bread Because of Its 
Greater Nutritive Value 


By Tuomas Bartow Woop, F. R. S. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND 

AFTER, a British literary magazine, 
in its August number prints an article on 
“‘Bread’’ by Dr. Thos. B. Wood, Drapers 
professor of Agriculture, University of 
Cambridge. The Story of a Loaf of Bread, 
published by Dr. Wood in 1923, his out- 
standing services on the English Food 
Supply Committees during the war, his 
book on Animal Nutrition printed in 1924 
and his many contributions to the sciences 
of nutrition and agriculture establish be- 
yond question the place Dr. Wood oc- 
cupies as a leader in his field. We print 
the following abstract of his article on 
‘‘Bread’’ with much pleasure, knowing 
that it will be of real interest both to the 
milling and baking industries and to 
students of nutrition. 


Bread is by far the most important item 
in the national bill of fare. It supplies 
rather more than one-fourth, or if flour 
is included, one-third, of what may be 
ealled the motive power of the nation. 
The importance of a good and cheap 
supply of bread for the population is so 
great that it looms large in politics, espe- 
cially at election times. It has recently 
occupied much of the time of a Depart- 
mental Committee and a Royal Commis- 
sion, and is now under examination by a 
body of scientific experts. A subject of 
such national interest and importance has 
naturally suffered from much wild writ- 
ing and wilder talk, and the time is per- 
haps ripe for a plain statement of some 
of the more important facts. 

Bread is made from flour. Flour in 
turn is prepared from wheat by the proc- 
ess of milling, and converted into bread 


by the process of baking. Since most of 
the points under discussion have arisen 
from modern changes in milling and 
baking, a short survey of these changes 
will help to define the situation. 

Before the year 1870 or thereabouts, 
home-grown wheat formed the basis of 
the nation’s bread supply. This was 
milled by grinding between millstones. 
The bran was sifted out from the flour, 
and nobody worried about the color or 
texture of the bread. If the harvest was 
bad, the bread was bad; if the harvest 
was good, the bread was better. Such as 
it was, it was accepted because there was 
no alternative. 


Before 1870 the national bread supply 
was made from home-grown wheat ground 
in country mills between millstones. Since 
1890 the wheat supply has been largely 
imported, and is ground in roller mills 
situated for the most part near the larger 
seaports where the wheat is landed. 

This revolution in milling was natur- 
ally accompanied by a change in the 
character of the bread it produced. Bread 
before 1870 was not white, since mill- 
stones could not grind the inside parts 
of the grain without grinding also the 
husk. Sifting, therefore, only removed 
the coarser particles of husk or bran. 
The finer particles were left in the flour, 
and they naturally discolored the bread. 
But perhaps the most unpopular charac- 
teristic of such bread was its great varia- 
tion with harvesting conditions, and this 
was accentuated by varying treatment in 
the household, for much bread before 
1870 was home-made. Contrasting sharp- 
ly with the dark color and varying char- 
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acter of bread before 1870, bread made 
from roller-milled flour is white, because 
rollers separate the flour without much 
tearing of the husk, and very uniform in 
character, because the modern miller ad- 
justs his blend of foreign and home-grown 
wheats so as to ensure uniformity in his 
product. It was this whiteness and uni- 
formity. of product which captured the 
public taste and made the practice of 
roller milling general. 

From time to time since the use of bread 
made from roller-milled flour became 
general there have arisen enthusiastic 
bands of so-called food reformers who 
have attempted to set back the clock by 
persuading, or even compelling, the popu- 
lation to eat wholemeal bread, or standard 
bread, or some other kind of bread re- 
sembling the old home-made bread of the 
stone-milling days of fifty years ago. 
Every new idea of nutritional physiology 
has formed the basis of a new bread re- 
form campaign. So far there has been 
no widespread return to stone-ground 
flour. It was estimated by a well-known 
authority that at the height of the 
standard bread campaign which followed 
the discovery of vitamines the consump- 
tion of standard bread did not reach 7 
per cent. of the total consumption. In 
spite of this, the subject is worth serious 
consideration. Is it true that modern 
white bread is a worse food than bread 
made from stone-ground flour? 


Bread protein is fairly well digested, 
and, like other proteins, can be used in 
the body to repair the waste of the work- 
ing tissues in the adult, and in addition 
to build up new tissues in the young and 
growing subject. Unfortunately, however, 
it is not a particularly good protein for 
this purpose. Proteins are very compli- 
cated substances, each containing about 
twenty separate constituents, which are 
the same in all proteins, but vary widely 
in the proportions in which they are 
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present. The mixture of proteins known 
as bread protein differs widely in com- 
position from the proteins which form the 
basis of the working tissues of the human 
body. It contains too much of some con- 
stituents and not enough of others. Con- 
sequently when the human body utilizes 
it for tissue repair much of the too 
abundant constituents is left over and 
goes to waste. When its constituents, after 
being separated in the process of diges- 
tion, are re-assembled to make human tis- 
sue proteins, a pound of what was bread 
protein makes little more than half a 
pound of human tissue protein. This is 
obviously a wasteful method of maintain- 
ing the human body in repair. Conse- 
quently the conclusion appears inevitable 
that, instead of changing the methods of 
milling and baking in order to get more 
wheat protein into bread it would be wiser 
to take bread as it is and to supplement it 
by including in the diet a fair proportion 
of other articles of food whose protein 
contain little of the constituents which are 
abundant in bread protein, and are rich 
in the constituents in which bread protein 
is deficient. Such articles are milk, meat, 
and vegetables. By including them in the 
diet not only is the protein intake in- 
creased, but there is also an improvement 
in the utilisation of that part of the pro- 
tein which is eaten in the form of bread. 

Besides its value for tissue repair, pro- 
tein is also used in the body as a source 
of muscular energy, being for this pur- 
pose of the same value as carbohydrates. 

Fat and ash exist in bread in very 
small proportions, only just over 1 per 
cent. Fat is valuable as a source of mus- 
cular energy, weight for weight about 
two and a quarter times as valuable as 
carbohydrates or protein. The quantity 
of fat in bread is, however, so small that — 
its effect is for practical purposes swamp- 
ed in the very much larger amount of fat 
commonly eaten with bread in the form 
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of butter or margarine. The ash, or rather 
one constituent of it, namely, the phos- 
phorie acid, although small in amount, is 
one of the points on which food reformers 
usually lay great stress. White bread is 
quoted as being deficient in phosphoric 
acid as compared with less refined bread 
containing a greater proportion of the 
parts of the grain which le near the 
husk. This is undoubtedly true, but not 
so important as it appears at first sight. 
Phosphorus is, of course, an important 
ash constituent, but from recent work it 
appears that a proper balance of the 
various ash constituents is at least as im- 
portant as the quantity of any one of 
them. It is true that the ash of the parts 
of the grain immediately in contact with 
the husk is rich in phosphoric acid, but 
at the same time it is deficient in lime 
and very badly balanced in this respect. 


From the point of view of ash con- 
stituents therefore it would be better 
practice to supplement bread with some 
article or articles of food supplying a 
well-balanced ash rich in lime than to 
increase the ash consumption by retain- 
ing in the bread the ill-balanced ash as- 
sociated with the outer layers of the 
grain. Milk and vegetables can be recom- 
mended for this purpose. Traditionally 
milk goes with bread, and tradition is 
confirmed by protein research, which has 
shown that its proteins are, so to speak, 
complimentary to bread porteins, and 
its ash to the ash of bread. 


The very small proportion of fibre in 
ordinary bread represents the indigestible 
material of the flour, derived for the most 
part from unavoidable inclusion of husk. 
It is a very variable constituent. Bread 
made from ‘‘patent’’ flour contains only 
a trace; bread made from wholemeal flour 
may contain over 1 per cent. Fibre con- 
tributes little to the nutritive value of 
bread, but if much is present, and that 
not finely ground, as is often the case in 
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what are known as brown breads, the 
coarse, indigestible particles sometimes 
irritate the walls of the intestines, giving 
rise to disagreeably frequent excretion. 
In other cases the same bread may be 
usefully laxative, and it is wisely eaten 
by many people for this reason. 


Bread made from high-grade ‘‘patents’’ 
flour is found to contain 1273 Calories 
per pound as compared with 1106 Calories 
per pound in bread made from low-grade 
flour. But these figures still do not acecu- 
rately express the relative nutritive values 
of the two kinds of bread. They give the 
Calories contained in the bread, which is 
not quite the same thing as the Calories 
which the human digestive system can 
extract from it. Several series of determi- 
nations of the digestibility of various 
kinds of bread are on record. The most 
authoritative series was that carried out 
by the Food Committee of the Royal So- 
ciety during the latter stages of the war, 
but the conclusions of that series are not 
applicable to the present discussion, for 


-all the breads under experiment were 


made from flours constituting 80 per cent. 
or more of the wheat from which they 
were milled. From similar investigations 
earried out in Cambridge before the war 
it appears that 96 per cent. of the Calories 
contained in bread made from ‘‘patents’’ 
flour are digestible as compared with only 
90 per cent. in the case of bread made 
from stone-ground flour from which only 
about 12 per cent. of bran had been sifted. 
Applying these factors to the gross Cal- 
orie values of the two breads worked out 
above, it appears that bread made from 
‘‘natents’’ flour yields to the human body 
1222 Calories per pound, whilst the less 
digestible bread made from low-grade 
flour yields per pound only 995 Calories. 
These figures, since they apply accurately 
only to the actual samples tested, may 
well be rounded off, and good-class white 
bread, containing about 35 per cent. of 
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water, may be eredited with 1200 avail- 
able Calories per pound, as against 1000 
Calories per pound in the darker, moister 
bread, containing about 40 per cent. of 
water, which is baked from flour from 
which only the coarser parts of the husk 
have been sifted in milling. 


A man who is engaged in strenuous la- 
bor requires something like 4000 Calories 
per day. He takes about half of these 
Calories in the form of bread. To provide 
2000 Calories he must eat 2 lbs. of dark, 
moist bread or 12/3 Ibs. of white bread. 
His appetite may enable him to eat this 
smaller quantity with relish, whilst the 
larger quantity would exceed his normal 
appetite, and if he succeeded in eating 
it would cause considerable discomfort. 
It is notable that the strongest preference 
for white bread exists in the industrial 
districts, where men work hardest. 


It may be urged, as has been contended 
above, that they should replace part of 
their bread by some other article of food 
which yields more Calories in less bulk. 
This is the course followed by the well- 
to-do, to whom the price of their food is 
not of extreme moment. But the working 
man cannot follow this line, for bread 
provides him with his Calories at a far 
cheaper rate than he can buy Calories 
in any other abundant and commonly 
used foodstuff. 


Bread must, therefore, supply a very 
large proportion of the workman’s Calor- 
ies. It is very filling stuff, and he natu- 
rally chooses that variety which gives him 
most Calories in least bulk. He supple- 
ments it with as much milk, meat, and 
vegetables as his pocket allows. These 
articles correct the deficiencies of the 
protein and ash of the white bread he 
eats, and supply the necessary vitamines. 
It is more than doubtful if the less re- 
fined bread so often advocated would 
make an improvement in his dietary. 
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A Real Partnership 


‘“White bread, it is stated, has suffered 
not only at the hands of physicians who 
have failed to appreciate the increased 
nutritive value of the modern loaf, but 
the dental profession has been equally 
careless in criticising it.’’ 


“‘No baker will take any exception to 
the purpose of physicians and dentists to 
build a stronger, finer race. He will con- 
tribute his loaf made with milk to that 
end and he will hope that in the develop- 
ment of all educational campaigns the ar- 
gument used and evidence presented in 
support of any contention that the dietary 
should be changed will be founded on 
fact. Any campaign which does not take 
cognizance of the latest discoveries iu 
the field of nutrition will fail in its pur- 
pose. 


The way now seems clear to set up a 
partnership with these tremendously im- 
portant groups which will within the next 
few years completely change the attitude 
of the consumer toward the baking indus- 
try. And we believe our friends of the 
dental and medical professions will soon 
recognize the fact that the work of Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking and the interests 
of the entire baking industry in the man- 
ufacture of better bread is helping them 
in their educational work on nutrition. If 
you do not think personally that there is 
need for work on your part in defending 
your loaf of bread with the medical pro- 
fession, osteopaths and dietitians, glance 
for yourself at one of their diet 
lists and note their recommendation to 
their patients on the use of white bread. 
We believe most of this is caused by their 
misunderstanding of the true nutritive 
value of a loaf of white bread made with 


milk, as manufactured in the bakery 


plants of today. 
—tLewis F. Bolser. 
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Digestibility versus Roughage 
and Vitamins 


By WALTER C. ALVAREZ, 


Hooper Foundation for Medical Research 


URING the last ten years enormous 
D strides have been made in our 
knowledge of nutrition and dietetics. Most 
spectacular have been the discoveries in 
regard to vitamins: those little things 
which are so essential to the development 
and health of the individual. These dis- 
coveries have impressed themselves so 
strongly upon our imaginations that many 
of us seem quite to have lost sight of one 
of the most important factors in a diet 
and that is its digestibility. Today we 
often get so interested in supplying vita- 
mins and bulk and iron that we pay no 
attention to the fact that we are asking 
invalids to eat some very indigestible 
things. 

Matters have come to such a pass that 
it is really difficult now to secure proper 
food for sick patients in hospitals. The 
dietitian in charge is generally so im- 
pressed with the importance of vitamins 
and bulk: salads, rough vegetables, fruits 
and spinach, that no matter how often 
I ask that these foods be left out, they 
soon reappear on the patient’s tray. 

These dietitians who follow Dr. McCol- 
lum so enthusiastically—perhaps the best 
known authority in the world today— 
have failed to note the warning given in 
his book against the danger of approach- 
ing this subject with a Polyphemic eye. 
As you will remember, Polyphemus was 
a giant with only one eye in the middle 
of his forehead. You see then that I am 
backed by good authority when I beg of 
you not to prescribe diets with only one 
~ #* An address before the American Home Economics Asso- 


ciation, 18th Annual Meeting, San Francisco and Berkeley, 
California, August, 19265, 


factor in view. There are many factors 
which enter into the prescription of a 
diet, and we must try to keep them all 
in mind. Furthermore, we must keep in 
mind the needs and deficiencies of the 
particular patient before us. As everyone 
knows, a diet for a healthy man may not 
agree at all with one who is sick. 


It is an interesting fact that Hippocra- 
tes, the Father of Medicine, who wrote 
some 450 years before Christ was born, 
believed that the Science of Medicine had 
had its beginnings in the efforts of men 
and women to find better and smoother 
diets. He tells us that in the beginning, 
primitive peoples probably had to live 
upon rough grains and raw foods much 
as the herbivorous animals do. But these 
things were hard to digest and those 
children who were weak and _ sickly 
probably succumbed on account of the 
coarseness of the diet. Gradually better 
foods were developed, whiter bread was 
made, and man learned to cook his foods 
and to prepare special dainties for the 
sick. 

The surprising thing today is that many 
of us are trying to throw overboard all 
this knowledge which has been gained so 
patiently through the ages. We give our 
little children rough vegetables and raw 
fruits which our grandmothers put aside 
as indigestible and colicky. The patient 
who has just recovered from a serious ab- 
dominal operation is given salads and 
vegetables, fruits and spinach,—all diffi- 
cult of digestion. A strong effort is being 
made also in many quarters to get rid 
of our white bread, and to revert to the 
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coarser and more indigestible breads of 
our ancestors. 

Why do we give bran? Simply because 
it is one of the most indigestible sub- 
stances which the Lord has made. He 
made it thus so that seeds coated with it 
would go through the digestive tracts of 
herbivorous animals and out again still 
intact and fit for germination. Then we 
take this absolutely indigestible woody 
substance and prescribe it for invalids! 
Last year I saw a woman who had been 
perfectly well until some four months be- 
fore she came to me. She then visited a 
sister who had been cured of constipation 
by eating bran mush. My patient tried it 
and liked it so well that she was soon 
eating heartily of it. Very promptly she 
developed such flatulence, abdominal pain 
and indigestion that she had to begin 
cutting out one food after the other in 
an attempt to find the offending one. In 
order to make up for the loss of these 
foods she ate more bran. Her weight 
rapidly fell off and when I saw her she 
was but skin and bones. I said: ‘‘Why 
did you not stop the bran?’’ She answer- 
ed—‘‘I never thought of that because it 
said on the package that it was a health 
food.’’ As soon as we stopped the bran 
her symptoms disappeared. 

The lesson from this is that some men 
and jwomen can be greatly helped by 
bran, and their constipation can be cured 
if they happen to have the digestion of 
an ostrich; but if they happen to have 
congenitally defective or handicapped 
digestive tracts; if they have uleers or 
narrow places, they cannot handle the 
mass of indigestible material, and they 
promptly get into trouble. 

Why can a goat eat the paper off a tin 
can? Simply because he has a long spe- 
cially designed digestive tract in which he 
can keep that paper for two weeks. Dur- 
ing that time the bacteria in the bowel 
can break it down into sugars which are 
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then digested. Neither that goat nor man 
has any ferment lke pepsin to digest the 
cellulose or paper-like substance which 
makes up the fibre of vegetables and 
fruits. 

A giraffe who lives on rough tree tops 
has an intestine 100 times his body length. 
A cow has an intestine 27 times its body 
length, while a cat has a bowel some 3 
times its body length. Man’s bowel is 
only about 7 times his body length so it 
seems pretty clear that the good Lord in- 
tended him to be more carnivorous than 
herbivorous in his dietary habits. If he 
had intended us to live largely on vege- 
tables it would seem that He should have 
given us either the large intestinal 
pouches of a horse or a rabbit, or the 
many-chambered stomach of a cow or a 
sheep. 

Many people think that man originally 
was a fruitarian or a vegetarian, but any 
student of savage races or of ancient man 
knows that he was a hunter and a fisher- 
man for thousands of years; later he be- 
came a herdsman, and only as he became 
semi-civilized did he cultivate the soil 
and learn to eat grains and garden 
vegetables. : 

We must remember also that some 
people have intestines which are only 
half as long as those of the average man. 
These people are therefore even more 
decidedly carnivorous in their body 
structure, and they cannot help but be 
greatly handicapped in their efforts to 
eat vegetables. 

There is still another thing which we 
must remember when we are prescribing 
rough foods and that is that the digestive 
tract must be in good working order if 
it is to pass them onward without distress 
to the individual. The normal digestive 
tube may be likened to a pipe line which 
has such a good drop that anything and 
everything will run through it without 
delay. A sick man’s digestive tract is 
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more like a pipe that has stretches where 
it runs up hill, Liquids ean be forced 
through such stretches, but solids will go 
through only with the greatest difficulty. 
A man with a tube like that does not 
necessarily have to be fed liquids, but he 
will be greatly helped if he is given those 
foods which soon become liquid in the 
stomach and upper bowel. 

Hence it is that when we are dealing 
with born dyspepties with their congeni- 
tally inferior digestive tracts; when we 
have patients with ulcers and narrow 
places in their intestines; when we are 
dealing with men and women who have 
just been operated upon and who have ir- 
ritable suture lines in their abdomens, and 
when we are dealing with men and women 
whose digestive tracts are being thrown 
into spasms by inflamed gall bladders or 
appendices we should go back. to the 
smooth diets of our wise old grand- 
mothers. We may even for a while forget 
about vitamins and roughage and iron 
and calcium, because the patient is going 
(0 be in the hospital for only two or three 
weeks and we do not have to worry at all 
f he should miss some of his dietary 
factors during that time. He has enough 
stored in his body to tide him over a much 
onger period even than that. 


We must remember also that there is 
ittle need for worrying at any time about 
he vitamins in the diet of an average 
niddle class American. He will probably 
ret all that he needs even on a smooth 
liet; and so far as I know, there is as 
yet no evidence that a superfluity of 
vitamins makes a man any more healthy 
han he is when he has just enough for 
is needs. It may be that they are like 
ther foods and that enough is better for 
is than a feast. A little knowledge is not 
ilways a dangerous thing, but for a con- 
cientious mother it is often a trouble- 
ome thing. It makes her stuff her chil- 
lren with a lot of spinach and greens and 
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fruit in an effort to give them more vita- 
mins than they can possibly use. It is 
doubtless a good thing to train children 
with good digestions to eat everything 
that comes to the table, and it may be 
that the chewing of some of these rougher 
foods will help the development of their 
teeth and jaws, but I cannot help feeling 
that much of our present craze for rough 
foods is a fad—something which we have 
taken up eagerly, but without sufficient 
thought and study. 

Please do not misunderstand me now 
and go away saying that Dr. Alvarez is 
absolutely set against rough diets and 
uses only smooth ones. If I did that I 
would be doing just what I have been 
decrying in some of my confreres. I often 
prescribe rough diets for those who want 
to be reduced, for the diabetie or for the 
constipated, but I always ask first if the 
individual has ever had trouble with such 
foods in the past, and I warn him to con- 
sult me again if he should develop flatu- 
lence and indigestion on the new diet. 

The message that I leave with you is 
that we must not ride our hobbies too 
hard and we must never try to treat our 
patients all in the same way. 


Please Pass the Pie 

“‘“My lifelong championship of pie as 
America’s greatest contribution to human 
happiness has been triumphantly vindicat- 
ed by the experiments of Chicago nutri- 
tion experts. Two groups of rats were 
used in the tests; one group was fed on 
pie, and the other on the ‘good, whole- 
some foods’ — rice, potatoes, cabbage, 
spinach, bread. And the _ pie-fed rats 
gained more rapidly in weight, health, 
muscle and good spirits than the others. 
I predict even better results from an ex- 
periment with human beings instead of 


rats: 
—Ted Robinson, 
In Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
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Up From The Soil 


The Story of Wheat from the Field to the Table as Told in a Volume from The 
~ Manhattan Library of the Bank of the Manhattan Company 


When black years of adversity brought wheat farmers everywhere to 
the edge of financial ruin they called on the Government for help not realizing 
that undesirable economic conditions can never be remedied by legislation. 
But while seeking panaceas in Washington they were working out their own 


salvation through the development of diversified production. The story of 
the lean years and changing conditions follows in this third installment of 
Up From The Soil. 


Chapter Five 
FOUR BLACK YEARS 


NHE history of American wheat- 
Se has not been a series of 
high and uniform triumphs. Like most 
things human it contains an abundant 
record of mistakes and misfortunes, some 
of which, lke the ‘‘four years of black 
depression’’ ending in 1924, have involved 
widespread disaster. But all these experi- 
ences are deeply educational: they point 
great lessons by means of which future 
mistakes may be avoided. 

The farm is no longer the ‘‘self-con- 
tained unit’’ of former years. In an earlier 
generation, nearly all the necessities of 
living were produced on the farm, but 
specialization has changed this. The 
farmer now produces and exchanges just 
as does the weaver or the oil refiner. He 
has become one of the cogs in a_ vast 
economic mechanism. His welfare is de- 
pendent on that of millions of other cogs 
and their welfare is dependent on his. 

The farmer’s place in the whole in- 
dustrial system bulks very large and is 
of exceptional importance. The United 
States has one business concern to every 
two hundred and seventy-five acres of 
improved land, and an increased or de- 


creased income from these acres affects 
the entire business of the country. 

~ When, in 1914, the guns began to 
thunder on European battlefields, the 
wheat culture of the American northwest 
had reached what was considered a level 
of considerable prosperity. Climbing 
steadily from the low level of half-dollar 
wheat which followed the business depres- 
sion of 1893, it had seen a virtual doubl- 
ing in the price per bushel and in the 
amount produced. The war brought an 
immediate stimulation to both. The year 
1915 witnessed the unprecedented pro- 
duction of more than a billion bushels, 
which sold readily at high prices. Wheat 
growers reaped a harvest of gold. With 
large areas of Europe withdrawn from 


cultivation, the demand and the prices 


continued to increase. 


Then America entered the war and the 
Government called upon the farmers for 
more and more production. ‘‘Win the 
war with wheat’’ became a slogan. The 
promised reward lured barbers, brick- 
layers, paper-hangers and other city 
workers, inexperienced in agriculture, to 
the fields. Wheat farmers mortgaged their 
lands to buy additional acres. New banks 


were established and credit was abundant. — 


Former lessons were forgotten. A wild, 
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speculative spirit swept the northwest 
and multitudes forgot precautions in the 
joyous occupation of ‘‘ getting rich quick.’’ 

Meanwhile, the price of wheat con- 
tinued to advance even after the armis- 
tice and finally reached the dazzling 
figure of $2.73 per bushel. The nation 
was drunk with prosperity and the silk 
shirt became the common garment for 
the farm and factory worker. The fact 
that the war was over seemed to be for- 
gotten. Then there came the inevitable 
reaction—the plain lesson of all economic 
history. ‘‘The cold gray dawn of the 
morning after’’—otherwise the year 1920 
—found the world with more wheat than 
it needed and European nations with 
exhausted credits. Buying slowed up with 
abruptness; prices dropped like a plum- 
met—to $1.25 a bushel in sixty days. In- 
cidentally, it demonstrated that farming, 
like every other industry, is subject to 
the operation of the old, familiar, eco- 
nomic law, that neither longing nor legis- 
lation can lure reluctant dollars from a 
glutted market. 

This experience brought tragedy to the 
northwest. Mortgage indebtedness due to 
the era of expansion had increased, from 
$169,000,000 to $539,000,000 in four states, 
and interest requirements were enormous. 
Taxes had grown high. Failures became 
‘epidemic. In fifteen States, eight and one- 
half per cent. of the owner farmers lost 
their property between July, 1920, and 
March, 1923; another fourteen and one- 
half per cent. were insolvent. Some Six 
hundred rural banks failed and 1,120,000 
people left the farms for city work. 

A significant fact was found, however: 
it was that, in the section where failures 
were most numerous, over half of those 
who had been lured to the land had had 
no previous farming experience and a 
third of them had come without any 
capital. 

Naturally, this reaction entailed severe 
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misfortune to local dealers who had been 
selling to the farmers everything they 
needed and a lot they didn’t need—on the 
customary promise to pay ‘‘when they 
got threshed.’’ It also brought stringency 
to manufacturers, wholesalers and the 
entire business community. 

Bad as it was, this disaster would have 
been much worse had it not been for the 
prompt rallying to the aid of the farmer 
of large banking, railroad and manufac- 
turing organizations. The thousands of 
acres in Western Kansas, which were 
seeded through a fund advanced by mil- 
lers and manufacturers to help farmers 
to put in a crop, furnish a striking illus- 
tration of interdependence. 

The farmer is rapidly coming to under- 
stand the significance of this economic 
interdependence. We have developed an 
intricate, highly-specialized industrial sys- 
tem, in which each of us does some one 
thing that often seems to have little direct 
relation to his own wants, but through 
which he satisfies his wants by exchanging 
products and services with others; al- 
though he may not see the full working 
of it, properly estimate his own part in it, 
or fully appreciate the benefits that it 
brings to him. 


Chapter Six 
FROM ADVERSITY TO DIVERSITY 


ITH blind faith many people look 
upon the Government as a myste- 


rious, magic worker, capable of overturn- 
ing undesirable conditions by the mere 
enactment of a law. 

The futility of such belief was strik- 
ingly demonstrated in 1924, when the 
agricultural ‘‘bloc’’ in Congress tried to 
secure the passage of one law to increase 
the price of wheat and of another to re- 
duce the rates at which the railroads 
should be required to carry the wheat 
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crop of America. The motive was the 
proper one of desiring to relieve the 
financial distress of the farmer, even 
though he had chosen to plant wheat in 
excess of the normal consumption, rather 
than to adjust his crops to the needs of 
the market. 

The efforts failed; the laws were not 
enacted; prophets of gloom, in and out 
of Congress, predicted wholesale ruin in 
the wheat belt; and then, remarkable to 
relate, the price of wheat shot upward 
by seventy per cent. and the wheat belt 
saw the dawn of prosperity. What had 
happened? Merely that a shortage had 
developed in the wheat crops of Canada 
and Australia and the world was forced 
to turn to the producer of the United 
States. It was simply an application of 
the Law of Supply and Demand. 

The farmer is in business to make 
money, just as are all of us. Quite natur- 
ally and properly he desires to increase 
his profits. When he thinks that such in- 
crease must come only from an advance 
in the selling price, regardless of the Law 
of Supply and Demand, he is courting dis- 
appointment, if not disaster. When he 
realizes that profits may be increased by 
reducing production costs, rather than by 
raising prices by law, he is apt to be on 
the road to sound prosperity. 

The North Dakota Department of Agri- 
culture made a survey of the cost of 
producing wheat in that State, with this 
significant result: It was found to range 
all the way from eighty cents to seven 
dollars a bushel. It was discovered that 
at a selling price on the farm of even 
$2.50 a bushel, sixteen per cent. of the 
farmers would still be losing money be- 
cause it would have cost them more than 
that to produce the wheat. 

Imagine the absurdity of ignoring the 
inexorable economic law under such con- 
ditions! Imagine the futility of seeking 
to escape, through political means, the 
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obvious fact that a farmer who produces 
at eighty cents per bushel can prosper 
on a market that would bring swift bank- 
ruptey to the seven dollar and a half man! 
The difference lies in method. 

Fortunately, at the present day there 
is appearing much new and valuable aid 
for the farmer, The Department of Agri- 
culture, colleges and experiment stations, 
supported by the Nation and States, 
bankers, railroads and machinery manu- 
facturers, are delving into and solving 
the problems of science and common sense 
in farming, and making the facts easily 
available to all. The County Agent, the 
representative of Uncle Sam’s storehouse 
of agricultural knowledge, is everywhere. 
The farm bulletin, journal and newspaper 
transmit useful information to every 
corner of the land. 

Such helpful organizations as the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Farm Equipment Manufactur- 
ers and the Millers’ National Federation 
are studying the farmer’s problems and 
giving him the benefit of their knowledge 
and counsel. They are seeking to impart 
an appreciation of the value of effective 
organization in agriculture as exemplified: 
in other business. The farmer is warned 
against waste, for the first need of good 
farming, as of any other industry, is to 
do away with unprofitable production and 
unnecessary expenses. 


Supplementing these is the operation of 
the farmer’s co-operative business organ- 
izations, of which the purpose is not to 
defy the economic law but to work with 
it. In this co-operative movement about 
one-sixth of the farmers are engaged, and 
through it more than one-tenth of all the 
crops, measured in value, are marketed. 
Collectively, farmers are learning that 
their ability to merchandise their crops 
systematically is just as great as that of 
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any other industrial group. By these and 
other means, the wheat grower is learning 
to avoid pitfalls and to increase his 
margin of income over outgo. 


At the same time he is giving earnest 
thought to another great problem, that 
of greater security against sudden dis- 
aster. Out of the harrowing experience 
of the years 1920-1924, has arisen a real- 
ization of the value of diversified pro- 
duction. The lure of wheat had blinded 
many to the fact that a farm must be first 
a home and then a business, hence, that 
the farmer’s primary duty is that of pro- 
ducing the family food and other neces- 
sities that can be raised more economically 
than they can be bought. 

The farm is the nation’s food factory, 
and yet one of its largest items of ex- 
penditure is for purchased food that the 
farm itself might have produced. Here 
is an economic waste that can be cor- 
rected by diversified farming. 

Great as are the rewards of properly 
balanced, interdependent industry, the 
old independence enjoyed by the farmers 
of a century ago is still a valuable asset. 
The farmer who maintained this inde- 
pendence through the recent years of de- 
pression was not among the 1,200,000 who 
had to abandon their farms to seek bread 
in the city factory. Ten years ago only 
an exceptional wheat farmer kept more 
than a cow or two. Today, many farmers 
in the great Wheat Belt are paying their 
way out of adversity with milk checks 
deposited with the local bankers who 
loaned them money with which to buy 
dairy cows. 

(To be continued) 


As An Editor Sees It 


‘‘ Apparently those who advocate Whole 
Grain Wheat as a food have been respon- 
sible for much of the controversy con- 
cerning the demerits of other kinds of 
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food, and in particular, white bread. 
Those most interested in furthering the 
consumption of whole wheat bread and 
whole wheat as a breakfast food are those 
who have these products for sale, and at 
the present time the rankest kind of 
commercialism is rampant in an effort to 
promote sales. The advertising is mis- 
leading and much of it is absolutely un- 
true, and when an advertiser blatantly 
cireularizes any community with the an- 
nouncement that Whole Grain Wheat is 
used for the correction (it is a wonder 
they do not say ‘‘cure’’) of diabetes, 
asthma, high blood pressure, catarrh, 
nervousness, piles and several other dis- 
orders, it seems to us that it is high time 
that the associations of advertisers and 
better business bureaus who frown upon 
deceptive and misleading advertising 
should place their stamp of disapy;roval 
upon such a policy. The circulars dis- 
tributed and prominently displayed to 
the laity contain testimonials which would 
do credit to the most objectionable sup- 
porters of nostrums and quackery, and 
the reader is given the impression that 
if he or she desires to keep well or be 
cured of any diseases or abnormality to 
which flesh may be heir, all that is neces- 
sary is to eat Whole Grain Wheat. Even 
cancer is not omitted from the list of 
affections considered in the question of 
making Whole Grain Wheat a part of 
the regular diet, and the exploiters have 
missed a good bet if they have not worked 
the tuberculosis game along with the rest 
for, be it known that those who have or 
suspect that they have tuberculosis are 
the most susceptible dupes in the world. 
We think it is high time for Hygeia 
and some other trustworthy modes of 
spreading information to acquaint the 
people with the dangers of such mis- 
leading advertising that is purely in the 
interest of unfair gain.”’ 
—Jour. Ind. State Med. Assn. 
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Causes of Fires in Bakeries 


How Good Housekeeping Will Prevent Costly Fire Losses 
and Reduce Insurance Rates 


VERY fire, no matter how small or 
EL remote, depletes the capital which 
makes industries possible. The fire loss 
of a baker in Maine is an indirect tax on 
the business of the baker in Florida and 
in Utah. 

For fire insurance rates are determined 
by fire losses and the baker who protects 
his plant from fire and his invested capital 
by insurance has to bear the burdens 
which carelessness throughout the baking 
industry reflects back to him in the form 
of increased insurance rates. 

That this carelessness is a heavy burden 
may not be obvious to the baker who has 
safeguarded his buildings by proper con- 
struction and eternal vigilance but when 


one insurance company records a total of 
one hundred and forty fires in bakeries 
in a five year period a study of the causes 
for those fires justifies the conclusion that 
the baking industry as a whole has a very 
real concern in checking up its fire losses 
and in devising means for reducing them. 

Reciprocal Exchange carries large 
amounts of insurance for the baking in- 
dustry. It is familiar with its fire hazards 
and it has been helpful in pointing out 
means by which they may be eliminated. 

At the request of American Institute 
of Baking it has furnished us with an 
analysis of the causes of bakery fires for 
the five year period ending December 31, 
1924, in plants insured through Reciprocal 
Exchange. 


Causes of Bakery Fires 1920-1924 Inclusive. 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 Total 
TLINICNOWINS 50) coer ea al ee pa 0 4 1 4 2 2 13 
DOUGHNUT OR GREASE KETTLES,,......... 5 3 1 2 4 15 
OVEN TROUBLE: 
Overheated or faulty ovens or oven flues...... 2 2 2 2 8 
Heat igniting adjacent or overhead woodwork 
QT HGOTING FON ak visi ek Sale Ene ee 1 1 4 2 8 
Sparks from oven doors left open............. 2 1 3 
Leakage of fuel oil to oven burners........... 1 1 
Heat from oven chimney igniting adjacent ma- 
terial.) ays hkeau ok pale ae eee ee 2 2 
Spontaneous Goiibestion oily rags over oven, 1 1 
BOILER OR FURNACE TROUBLE: 
Overheated smoke stack or stove pipe or register 1 1 2 2 6 
Sparks from smoke stack or chimney,,....... 1 1 1 3 
Overheated boiler or furnace................. 2 3 1 6 
Hot ashes or embers against woodwork or in 
PAOD RSE re ie Ws caled Nays Csi tec olaee Sie re 2 1 3 
Fuel too close to boiler... 6/0... dcoee. 565. 1 1 
Defective five or, oil burner: 45). os a oe 1 1 1 5 
EEX POSES Bestia ca fdiete acess ih ace eee ihe ee ae 2 1 2 3 10 
ELECTRICAL: 
Defective wit ig tee o.0). iba kek enn say \aeas 2 3 3 1 9 


Defective motor 


ee eere emcee reer ecre nse - severe 
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MISCELLANEOUS: 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 Total 
Carelessness with matches, cigarettes or pipes. . 5 1 5 2 3 16 
ae OPSOREMIR cia this cjamiire’s » sak EN. 3 tile ae 1 od 
Auto back fire and gasoline.................. 2 2 4 
Spontaneous combustion and rubbish..,...... 2 2 4 
CTE SS 0a ag Sr eee ar oe 1 1 
et Re Rs 6x Sc ng Sh so ecu op ce ey ae 3 2 2 7 
Workmen with torches or welding machine,.... 1 1 2 
I LUICS 2, ag a RM einai ae 1 1 2 
Sparks from locomotive,...........eeceseeees 1 1 
Grease ignition (not kettles)................ 1 1 
32 21 36 28 23 140 


An analysis of these figures does not 
give one the idea that the baker is care- 
ful to avoid fires for most of the causes 
recorded were obviously the result of 
carelessness or indifference. Sixteen fires 
were attributed to carelessness with 
matches, cigarettes or pipes, fifteen start- 
ed at doughnut or grease kettles, twelve 
from overheated woodwork or material 
adjacent to oven chimneys. Seventy-nine 
of the fires might have been prevented 
by care in operation or construction and 
a thorough inspection of wiring or flues 
and burners would have eliminated the 
causes of seventeen other fires. 


It is obvious that ‘‘good housekeeping”’ 
is the first requisite for fire protection. 
And it is equally obvious, as Reciprocal 
Exchange points out in its report, that 
‘‘earefulness would mean a marked re- 
duction in number of fires and extent of 
damage, which would eventually result 
in more favorable insurance rates.”’ 


It is a criminal act to throw lighted 
cigarettes along the highway or to start 
a camp fire without a permit in our Na- 
tional Forests. For they are a part of 
our capital as a nation and are preserved 
for all. The capital invested in buildings 
for industry is in the larger sense also 
the property of all and negligence which 
results in losses by fire is equally criminal 
and equally the burden of everyone. 


An Appreciative Word 


HE Hospital Buyer carries every month 
a series of helpful messages to every hos- 
pital in the United States and Canada. 
Among the contributors to its columns 
are Dr. Robert Moulton of the Institute 
of Meat Packers and Roscoe Hart Shaw 
of our own Nutrition Laboratories, who 
have written a series of six articles on 
food value of meat and bread. These 
studies in nutrition have so interested the 
editor of The Hospital Buyer that a recent 
issue carries this appreciative reference to 
them: ‘‘For months and months I have 
been dreading the day when Doctor 
Moulton and Doctor Shaw would have 
finished their articles on ‘The Food Value 
of Meat’ and ‘Bread’s Place In The 
Diet.’ Maybe I am no judge of these 
things, but in my opinion these are ab- 
solutely the best papers on diet which 
have appeared in recent times, and a real 
contribution to the subject”’ 


‘‘Seience has made more secure and 
satisfying the answer to the universal 
prayer to ‘give us this day our daily 
bread,’ by its constructive work in every 
branch of food production, including the 
improvement of cereals, their milling and 
baking. ’”’ 

—From Commencement Address, 
Massachusetts Agr. Col. 
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OFFICIAL AND TENTATIVE METHODS OF 
ANALYSIS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF OFFT- 
CIAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS. Second Edi- 
ee revised to July 1, 1924, 535 pp., Washington, 


The second edition of the Official Method of 
the A. O. A. C. compiled by the Committee on 
editing methods of analysis, R. E. Doolittle, 
Chairman, is a welcome publication. Dr. Doolittle 
has worked faithfully and arduously on this 
revision of the first edition published in 1920, and 
both his Association and the agricultural, food 
and drug chemists of the country, are deeply 
indebted for what has been accomplished in ar- 
ranging the contents of this very necessary volume 
for the laboratory. 

The methods of analysis of the A. O. A. C. have 
been continually studied by collaborative work 
for over forty years, and the official methods 
are only adopted after thorough trial, criticism 
and discussion by the members. 


Since the active personnel of the A. O. A. C. is 
composed of Federal and State officials engaged 
in agricultural, food, and drug inspection work 
according to existing laws the responsibility for 
the adoption of these methods rests solely upon 
the action of official chemists, though the Asso- 
ciation has lately followed a liberal policy by 
fostering participation in the study of the meth- 
ods by interested industries and _ institutions 
engaged in similar work. 

The methods have an authoritative standing 
before the Federal and State courts in legal pro- 
ceedings involving agricultural products, fertil- 
izers, insecticides, feeding stuffs, and the pure 
food and drug laws. During recent years the 
A. O, A. C. methods have become generally rec- 
ognized in the control work of many agricultural 
and food industries prominently among which 
are those of baking and milling. 

It is therefore most essential that baking and 
milling chemists should keep in close touch with 
the methods of the A. O. A. C. in their laboratory 
and control work in the interests of uniformity 
and the food laws. 

The present revision is a great improvement 
in arrangement and contents over the first of 
1920. The chapter on cereal foods has been great- 
ly expanded and now includes tentative methods 
for baked cereal products and an important sec- 
tion on the analysis of alimentary pastes. While 
methods for the analysis of bread have not yet 
been adopted, some of the necessary determinations 
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are being studied by the Association in connection 
with the current program of the referee on cereal 
foods. 


Revisions of official methods adopted prior to 
July 1, 1924, for the analysis of wheat flour are 
given with the description of the procedures for 
moisture and ash. The use of the factor 5.7 for 
the conversion of nitrogen to protein is required 
both for wheat flour, and wheat used for manu- 
facturing purposes or human food. 


The chapters on Feeding Stuffs, Preservatives 
and Artificial Sweeteners, Coloring Matters in 
Foods, Metals in Foods, Sugars and Sugar Prod- 
ucts, Baking Powder and Baking Chemicals, 
Spices and Condiments, Vinegar and Flavoring 
Extracts are of especial importance to all 
chemists engaged in the laboratories of the bak- 
ing industry. 

In conclusion, the new book of methods is 
to be commended for improvement in clarity of 
expression as compared to the first edition. It 
has often been remarked by critics that the usual 
collection of analytical methods is nothing more 
than a kind of chemist’s cook book full of pit- 
falls for the unwary. Dr. Doolittle and his col- 
leagues seem to have given the requisite atten- 
tion to this problem with commendable success 
despite the acknowledged difficulties of the task. 


C. B. Morison. 


Abstracts of Technical Articles 


Selected for Baking Technology from Chemical 
Abstracts 


A study of methods for making protein tests 
on wheat. D. A. Coleman, H. C. Fellows, 
and H. B. Dixon. Cereal Chem. 2, 132-64 
(1925).—No uniform method is used by the 
different laboratories. Three general types 
of methods, with various modifications, were 
used by 38 laboratories. The results showed 
a maximum difference of 3.15%. It is sug- 
gested that a referee laboratory should be 
established to settle disputes of any nature, 
arising out of the practice of making protein 


tests. Details of the methods are well dis- 
cussed and certain recommendations are 
made. 


Ruth Buchanan. 
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The testing of flour and baking materials in 
the laboratory. Artur Fornet. Chem. Ztg. 
49, 347-8 (1925).—F. discusses the importance 
of the baking test, and gives a description of 
a baking oven for the laboratory. The capacity 
is 100 grams flour, producing a cake of about 
135 grams. The baking process lasts 20 min- 
utes. The volume of the baked product, which 
is very important, and which usually takes 
considerable time, can be determined in a few 
seconds. An illustration of the oven and of 
the exact size of a cake from 100 grams of 


flour are given. j..C. Jurrjens. 


Triers for sampling flour. H. E. Roethe. J. 
Assoc. Official Agr. Chem. 8, 424-35 (1925).— 
The H-O content of sacked flour near the 
outer surface at times differs materially from 
that at the center. A correctly designed trier 
should remove proportionate quantities of flour 
from the various zones, the quantity taken 
from each zone being determined by the % 
volume of the entire sack represented in such 
zone. Neither the 30-in. tubular trier nor the 
Jabez Burns & Sons No. 4 trier fulfills this 
condition. Five different types of triers which 
fulfill the condition to varying degrees of ap- 
proximation are submitted for consideration. 


A. Papineau-Couture. 


Milk in bread. A. F. Gerhard. Northwestern 
Miller 142, 829 (1925).—A detailed descrip- 
tion is given of the use of fresh, homogenized, 
pasteurized, powdered, evaporated, condensed 
and skimmed milk and buttermilk in bread. 
The distinction between the milks is defined. 
Adulterants and preservatives are discussed. 
Comparative analytical results and compara- 
tive costs of the use of these various milks 
are mentioned. It is in reality cheaper to 
make milk bread than water bread. 
Ruth Buchanan. 


Unbiased scientific service for the manufacturer. 
How the laboratory helps the food executive 
protect the consumer. W. H. Eddy, Am. 
Food J. 20, 173-4 (1925). 

J. A. Kennedy. 


Studies on cereal flours. III. R. Fanto and R. 
Herzner. Z. Nahr. Genussm. 49, 153-63 
(1925); cf. C. A. 7, 1560; 9, 109.—Prepare 
H.O extracts as follows: Transfer 5 grams 
flour to a 250 cc. flask using 50 cc. HO, and 
shake with a machine for 1 hour, 35 vibra- 
tions per minute. Centrifuge at 3000-4000 
revolutions per minute for 1 hour and filter 
through paper. Determinations were made of 
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total and H.O-soluble ash, and of total and 
H.O-soluble protein. Ratio of H:O-soluble 
protein (N) over H:O-soluble ash (A) was 
calculated for each sample. Mixing extracts 
from 2 flours often gave a precipitate. Wheat, 
rye, barley, buckwheat, and corn of various 
degrees of milling were compared. Two 
samples with N/A ratios far apart gave con- 
siderable precipitation when mixed, while 
there was little or none otherwise. The precip- 
itation is attributed to the lecithin of one 
and albumin of the other extract forming an 
absorption compound. In milling when the 
germ is not entirely removed there is most 
lecithin in the H.O extract. It is believed 
that previous determinations of albumin in 
flours may be in error because of precipita- 
tion of albumin by the lecithin present. Be- 
fore extracting the albumin with HO, the 
lecithin should first be extracted with ether. 
Frank E. Rice. 


The milling value of wheat. Gunnar Molin. 


Kgl. Landtbruks-Akad. Handl. Tid. 64, 231-8 
(1925).—M. gives a brief but comprehensive 
discussion of the colloid chemistry of hard 
wheat flour in relation to its bread-making 


value. C. O. Swanson. 


Study of the properties of wheat starch and 


the baking qualities of flour. G. G. Naudain. 
Am. Food J. 20, 250-1 (1925).—This paper 
covers a series of 3 main experiments: (a) 
a microscopic study of wheat starch to de- 
termine the effect of acids, bases, and salts 
on the swelling of the grains, under various 
conditions of time and temperature; (b) a 
similar study on wheat flour and starch from 
wheat flour to determine the effect of reagents 
on viscosity; (c) a study of the imbibition of 
wheat flour and starch from wheat flour. 
Conclusion: (1) The number and size of 
starch grains of a wheat flour indicate the 
quality of the flour. The larger proportion 
of small starch grains indicates a good grade 
of flour. (2) The imbibitional study of the 
flour and starch from the flour indicates that 
the gluten is the more important factor. This 
is shown by the fact that the starch from a 
good flour has a lower value of imbibition 
than the starch from a poor flour. (3) The 
influence of the starch on the baking strength 
of flour might be indicated in the resistance 
of the starch grains, since it has been shown 
that the smaller starch grains are the more 
resistant to heat, moisture and chemicals. 


J. A. Kennedy. 
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Oh, What a Dud Was Manley’s 


DUD is a bombshell that doesn’t 
A explode. And all it amounts to is a 
lot of expense to the organization which 
fired it. Many shells have been fired at 
the baking industry but no direct hits 
have ever been recorded. But the list of 
duds is a long one. And the latest one 
is the effort of Basil Manley through his 
People’s Legislative Bureau to resurrect 
a new scarecrow with which to justify 
the need of his ‘‘bureau’’ from the limbo 
of year before last winter’s abortive ef- 
forts to stir up trouble for millers and 
bakers through the so-called LaFollette 
Senate resolution. 

But the new scarecrow is the same old 
bird, plucked naked by the very Federal 
Trade Commission which is now to be 
bludgeoned into again investigating in- 
dustries which need no other regulation 
than that which every housewife can make 
whenever she feels that the bread which 
furnishes her more good food for less 
money than any other food she buys is 
costing her more than it fairly should. 

As a matter of fact the horrid bakery 
combination, trust, menace or whatever 
Basil Manley weirdly dreams the more 
than thirty thousand bakers of the United 
States are forming, is just another foolish 
hobgoblin set up as Halloween approaches 
to scare timorous children. For no grown 
person will ever be afraid of a ‘‘trust’’ 
taking away from every kitchen the com- 
bination of bread pan, sack of flour, yeast 
cake and kitchen stove which is wholly 
able to protect every American family 
from any trust octopus which in the fear- 
ful mind of the Basil Manleys is creeping 
up to snatch the bread of life from the 
hungry mouth of an unprotected public. 

And yet with faith in the power of a 
letter to the Federal Trade Commission 
to vitalize the dud fired months ago and 


long since forgotten even by those who 
supplied the powder to push it out of the 
muzzle of the paper cannon which launch- 
ed it against a well fed and contended 
people, dog days brought another dud 
from the Bureau and those who had the 
patience to read all the items in the daily 
grist of news perhaps found an obscure 
paragraph which told again the story of 
the “‘bread trust’’ and the hope of the 
People’s Legislative Bureau to ‘‘bust’? it. 

The first dud fired against the ‘‘trust’’ 
exploded with a bang which spattered 


the story all over the front pages of first — 


editions. The last dud didn’t have enough 
pep to burst at all. 

Well, anyway, it was a real effort even 
if no one was scared or even interested, 
and perhaps another of the self appointed 
nurses of a public which isn’t a bit in 
need of nursing has learned that even 
children are no longer to be frightened 
by Little Orphant Annie stories. 


Three Times A Day 


‘‘T read in the paper recently your state- 


ment that pie is a real food. I heartily — 


agree with all you say. I have long main- 
tained that pie should be the first and 
only course of every meal but I have 
found it impossible to bring my mother 
to my way of thinking. So I have been 
forced to subsist on rice, potatoes, cab- 
bage, spinach, bread, and such things and 
I am consequently thin. 

However, this is only a secondary reason 
for writing. My first and most important 
reason for communicating with you is to 
request that, in case you should make 
another experiment on the effects of pie 
eating, you should choose me as your 
subject.’’ 

—Alfred Rogers. 
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HEN the 

story of the 
greatest of all the 
great conventions of 
the baking industry 
shall have become 
the common knowl- 
edge of every baker 
everywhere, when 
the last of our guests 
from far distant 
countries has again 
reached his home 
and when the records 
of progress and 
achievement made 
that eventful week 
at Buffalo are set 
‘down for all other 
conventions of the 
food industries to 


emulate, it will be time enough to write 
finis to our 28th annual convention. But 
now while every achievement of the 
greatest week the baking industry has 
ever recorded is fresh in our minds we 
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eannot think of the 
Buffalo Convention 
as a thing that has 
passed. Rather its 
constructive work is 
but starting, and 
through the months 
and years ahead the 
impetus given every 
association activity 
will gather added 
force and take more 
definite direction. 
The dominant idea 
of every conference 
at Buffalo was the 
need for education. 
The one obvious mo- 
tive in every gather- 
ing was the desire 
for knowledge. Men 


came to Buffalo to learn; they eagerly 
attended the special meetings where their 
interests lay that they might ask ques- 
tions and gain help. And wherever they 
gathered they found the information they 
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wanted, freely given, with none of the 
hesitancy about revealing trade secrets 
which has retarded the progress of the 
industry in other years. 

It is nearly six years since American 
Institute of Baking was established. In 
those years it has been developing its 
work in research, in service, and in edu- 
cation. At Buffalo the Institute for the 
first time received recognition from every 
group within the baking industry as the 
heart of the great body of bakers, beat- 
ing strongly and steadily with the single 
purpose of serving every unit in the in- 
dustry and so the better serving the pub- 
lic, sending out its rich streams of in- 
fluence to build a finer appreciation for 
the baker’s efforts, enriching every de- 
partment of the shop with sound sug- 
gestions for improvement, carrying to the 
most remote member the stimulant of 
class consciousness, and always creating 
for every baker a larger need for his 
service. 

When the Institute was organized it 
was hoped that its work would be ecar- 
ried on with funds earned by its endow- 
ment. But the million dollars which 
seemed necessary for that purpose was 
not raised. Hardly one-half of that 
amount was subscribed and more than 
forty percent of the total subscription is 
still uncollected. It has been necessary, 
therefore, for the Institute to earn its 
keep, to secure much of the funds re- 
quired for the support of its laboratories 
and school through service and tuition 
fees and through endowments and schol- 
arships generously provided by those in- 
terested in its work. And always it has 
been the chief desire of American Bakers 
Association to see the work go on, to grow 
and expand its field of effort, and to this 
end it has placed all of its resources be- 
hind the Institute and made its develop- 
ment the outstanding purpose of the 
Association. 
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The wisdom of the leaders of the Asso- 
ciation during the years which have 
passed since the Institute began its work 
became definitely apparent at the Buffalo 
Convention. If there were any who 
doubted the soundness of the judgment of 
the men who, year after year, through 
trials and discouragement, worked to keep 
the Institute going forward, that doubt is 
now dispelled. And behind the Board of 
Governors of the Association and the Di- 
rectors of American Institute of Baking © 
is now aligned the united support of the 
whole baking industry, with all of its al- 
lied trades and co-workers in the produc- 
tion of baked goods. 

The influence which crystallized the sen- 
timent of the convention so definitely was 
the splendid gift of the Robert Boyd Ward 
Fund, Inc., of $100,000 for the support of 
a department of the Institute to be known 
as the Department of Nutritional Eduea- 
tion. And following immediately after 
came the report of the Committee of the 
Julius Fleischmann Memorial Fund which 
proposes to establish for the support of — 
education a fund, created by the men who 
knew Julius Fleischmann and who 
through his devotion to their interests 
were able to achieve success, and held 
and administered by American Bakers 
Foundation. 

With such splendid support assured, it 
will be possible for the Institute greatly 
to extend its facilities for service. Already 
plans are developing through which spe- 
cial groups within the industry who have 
had no technical assistance or educational 
advantages will be given much needed as- 
sistance both through research and the 
operation of schools for the training of 
men for their service. 

More than 7,200 bakers and those asso- 
ciated with the baking industry attended 
the convention and exposition at Buffalo. 
It was their interest in the work of the As- 
sociation and Institute which gave to 
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every Governor, every committee chair- 
man, every staff member, the confidence 
which so quickly became a definite as- 
surance that they could count on the in- 
dustry to generously support their every 
effort in its behalf. And in the weeks 
which have passed since the convention 
came to an end and the exposition closed 
its doors the great body of men who could 
not go to Buffalo have heard the story of 
that great week and felt the inspiration 
which flowed, Niagara-like, into the con- 
sciousness of every progressive baker. 
They were not present to take part in 
the conferences; they had to miss the in- 
spiration of the splendid exposition; they 
could not carry back to their shops the 
overflow of enthusiasm which filled the 
great armory and permeated the hotels, 
but they are hearing the stories of that 
week as they are told in the trade papers 
and retold by every salesman who is so 
fortunate as to be able to say as Caesar 
did, ‘‘all of which I saw, part of which I 
was.’’ And while they could not answer 
‘“present’’ when the long roll was called 
at Buffalo they now, in every state and 
city and town, are conscious of a new 
spirit in their industry, and they have a 
new optimism, a greater faith in the fu- 
ture, a stronger belief that they are in- 
deed the first among the essential 
servants of man. They are accounted for. 


Pie for Children 


What has it meant to the baker of pies 
to be able to refute the old, old notion 
that pie crust was indigestible, and that 
apples baked between crusts were less 
wholesome a food than when eaten as 
apple sauce with bread and butter? The 
development of the pie industry is but 
started. But every step of its progress 
will be based on proven fact as to the 
suitability of pie as a food for children. 
And that is the work of our Institute. 
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Women and Wastes 


Waste in industry must be considered 
under three phases, the waste of raw mate- 
rials, the waste of labor and capital en- 
gaged in production, and the waste of 
distribution. Woman is not greatly con- 
cerned in the first of these wastes and her 
interest in the second is largely limited to 
the part she plays in modern industry, but 
her interest in the third phase of the sub- 
ject, that of distribution, is of prime im- 
portance. 

It has often been said that 85% of the 
purchases of the home are made by 
women. She may not grow the raw mate- 
rials from which her foods are manufac- 
tured, but she selects them, brings them 
to the home and prepares them for the 
table. She may know little of the pro- 
duction of wool, silk, or cotton, or of the 
manufacture of those materials into fab- 
rics, but her choice and her utilization 
of those fabrics determine almost entirely 
their use in the home. She may count the 
eost of the bread which is delivered at 
her door almost wholly in terms of the 
value of the flour from which it is made, 
but she should understand that in the 
eost of the loaf at the kitchen door is a 
long series of costs which reach back to 
the farms where the wheat and milk and 
shortenings which enter into it are pro- 
duced. 

And one of the most important costs 
of the loaf of bread, as of every other 
commodity which under the modern sys- 
tem of business operation is taken to the 
door of the consumer, is that of delivery. 

Transportation of raw material from 
the far corners of the earth to the place 
of manufacture has been constantly 
lowered and today freight is moved at a 
cheaper rate per ton mile than ever be- 
fore. Facilities for handling such mate- 
rial in transit, in storage and in manu- 
facture have been so splendidly developed 
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that the picture of long lines of women 
eoaling merchant ships in some far eastern 
port is remarked as the very antithesis of 
our efficient mechanical ways of replac- 
ing human effort by labor saving devices. 


Retail Distribution Costs 

But the final step in the long road which 
stretches far back to the source of raw 
material, the short mile which separates 
woman in the home from the retail store 
where her household purchases are made, 
is more costly today than ever before. 
And the simple process of delivering a 
wrapped package at the kitchen door 
often costs more than the producer re- 
ceived as his share of the final price. 

Such a condition is worthy of most 
careful study. If in our efforts to build 
up successful competitive business a con- 
dition has come about where seven milk 
wagons pass the door without stopping, 
where aS many ice wagons drive back 
and forth between customers’ homes, 
where half a dozen groceries struggle for 
existence in a single block, where foolish 
competition makes two drug stores spring 
up where one grew before, we must real- 
ize that a waste of labor, of invested capi- 
tal and of the earnings in the family 
purse is the inevitable result. 


During the great war our man power 
was mobilized. Millions of men and 
women stepped from their places as 
workers in non-essential industries to take 
a splendid part in the great army which 
fought its battles three thousand miles be- 
hind the firing line. It appeared for a 
time as if some of the savings in industry 
which were forced by stern necessity 
would persist and remain for us as one 
of the assets of the war. 

But most of those savings have been 
turned back to the same wasteful prac- 
tices of pre-war days. And in the years 
since then a multitude of other wastes 
have entered our lives. 
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. An Unsolved Problem 

The efficiency which has entered home 
operations with the development of labor 
saving devices is not in evidence in the 
alley in which a two ton truck stops to 
deliver a ten cent package. No method. 
has yet been devised which will reduce 
the cost of taking a pair of shoes from 
the retailer’s shelf and leaving them at 
the home of the purchaser. No business 
practice has yet been perfected which will 
stop the waste incident to the exchange 
of carelessly purchased articles. 

The remedy, if it is to be found, rests 
with the purchaser, with women in the 
home. They need not go to the source 
of raw material to study wastes, nor to 
the factory to investigate the methods of 
manufacture. But they can find in their 
neighborhood grocery, in fruit and meat 
markets, and in the procession of delivery 
wagons which pass their door a major 
problem to be solved. 

For no waste in industry is more obvious 
than the waste of personal service which 
a dozen times a day may be studied by 
every homemaker. 


A Fourth Meal at Four 


The suggestions made a year ago that 
our ehildren would be the better nour- 
ished if they were given a fourth meal 
has already caught the imagination of 
thousands. On the Pacifie Coast it has 
been devoloped into a splendid movement 
which is erystallized around the slogan, 
‘A Fourth Meal at Four.’’ A recent na- 
tionally posted advertisement shows two 
hungry children standing before the win- 
dow through which their mother is pass- 
ing them tempting sandwiches to nourish 
them as they play through the afternoon 
hours till supper time. 


‘‘No table without bread, nor no army 
without a captain.’’ 
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The American Baking Industry 
1849-1923 


An OUTSTANDING contribution to 
the baker and to every student of food 
economics is the report issued by the 
Food Research Institute of Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, entitled The American 
Baking Industry, 1849-1923, As Shown in 
the. Census Reports. 

The authors of this comprehensive 
study of the baking industry are Hazel 
Kyrk, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Economies in the University of Chicago, 
and Joseph Stancliffe Davis, Ph.D., Di- 
rector of the Food Research Institute, 
and to them every baker will wish to 
give grateful credit. 

The baking industry heretofore has had 
no recorded economic history. Such data 
as has been gathered by the Bureau of 
the Census has not been interpreted nor 
related to similar reports of other dec- 
ades. No adequate summary of the re- 
port is practical, nor should it be attempt- 
ed, for every baker and every one who 
is interested in the baking industry will 
wish to familiarize himself with its text, 
charts and tables. The text discusses in 
several chapters the present position and 
growth of the baking industry, its eco- 
nomic and financial aspects and its per- 
sonnel and wages. The charts and tables 
are perhaps the most important feature 
of the work since they show in most 
graphic fashion the growth of the indus- 
try during the 75 years of its greatest 
development. It will be a source of much 
satisfaction to every baker to study the 
details which show that his industry 
ranks high among such great industries 
as iron and steel, automobiles, and cloth- 
ing manufactures. The business of baking 
is exceeded only by meat packing and 
by flour milling in the value of its prod- 
ucts, while in the value added by manu- 
facture and the number of wage earners 
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to whom it gives employment it is sur- 
passed by the meat industry alone. 

One point of much interest is the refer- 
ence to the census of 1919 which shows 
that while but 71/2 percent of the prod- 
uct of all manufacturing industries was 
produced by plants turning out an an- 
nual product of less than $100,000, over 
42 percent of the product in the baking 
industry was produced by these smaller 
plants. 

The report further states that while 
there is a tendency toward large scale 
production in the baking industry, the 
seale is far below the average of all 
American industries and seems likely to 
remain the characteristic of baking con- 
cerns which produce primarily bread and 
baked goods other than biscuits and 
crackers. 

The data gathered in this report and 
eritically analyzed is of the more impor- 
tance at the present time because of the 
too frequent allegations that the baking 
industry is taking on the aspects of a 
trust. The impossibility of such an eco- 
nomic development will be apparent to 
every one who studies the report. 

The Food Research Institute is to be 
congratulated upon the preparation and 
publication of this authoritative study of 
the baking industry. It is to be hoped 
that every baker who is interested in his 
industry will place a copy on his desk. 


More Bread, Better Fed 


And more food should mean more 
bread, the bread which has been slowly 
slipping out of our dietary to make room 
for sugar, and which has been subtly 
pushed into the background by the host 
of special foods, of prepared foods, of 
strange and new and different foods 
which year after year in ever increasing 
volume flow into our kitchens from every 


corner of the world. 
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We Work Together 


To win through knowing our markets 
and developing their full potential 
possibilities, a higher place for the 
baking industry in the great family of 
America’s business life. 


After Buffalo—What? 

ME =Twenty-eighth Annual Conven- 
6 ee of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, with its high mark of attendance, its 
marvelous exhibits never before equalled, 
the co-operation of all allied or associated 
industries and associations, the splendid 
gift to American Institute of Baking of 
$100,000 from the Robert Boyd Ward 
Fund, Inc., the adoption of plans for 
raising a Julius Fleischmann Memorial 
Fund, teemed with an interest and a spirit 
never before in evidence. 

Was the Buffalo Convention a climax? 
Will a reaction follow? Was it a “big 
night” to be succeeded by a dull, drab 
“morning after?” Or was Buffalo a real 
awakening, a showing of new Association 
growth and strength? 

For centuries baking was a home enter- 
prise or was confined to community retail- 
ing; within a generation it has grown and 
ramified with incredible swiftness. 
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We have :— 


(1) Wholesale bakers using in manu- 
facturing and distributing all the 
machinery and mechanical equip- 
ment that a machinery age has been 
able to devise, with scientific account- 
ing, advertising and merchandising. 
Bakers who manufacture in a large 
way but deliver to the consumer. 
Specialty bakers devoting their en- 
tire attention to a few items among 
the hundreds of bakery products. 
Grocery stores who have entered the 
baking business. 

Wholesale bakers who are distribut- 
ing grocery lines. 

Window bakeries, general and spe- 
cialty, located on busy streets where 
many can see the baking process 
and be tempted to buy. 

Wholesale bakers operating their 
own retail distributing stores. 
Retail bakers selling over the 
counter either in a residential com- 
munity or in a business section. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


All were represented in Buffalo, all 
profited, all were amazed. 

We are all back home. We are back on 
the job trying to build up our own indi- 
vidual efforts which mean our livelihood. 

Never in the history of the industry have 
there been so many opportunities for every 
baker as there are today. 

AFTER BUFFALO,-WHAT? 


Bring your friends and competitors into 
an active membership in the American 
Bakers Association. 

Support the Institute of Baking. 

Subscribe to the Julius Fleischmann 
Memorial Fund. 

Get ready for 1926, and— 

A BETTER, BIGGER, BUSIER, 
BAKING INDUSTRY 


L. J. ScoumMakeEr, 
President. 
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Bread, the Life Giver 


HROUGH the ages bread has been the 

symbol of life-giving food. It is today 

the leading food of hundreds of millions. 

All other foods follow it into consumption. 

When the baby leaving its mother’s 

breast cries for more food it finds strength 
and vigor in bread. 

Bread feeds the men who do the world’s 
work. It is the substantial food in the 
dinner pails which line the roadside and the 
factory wall, wherever hard labor wrests 
with raw materials. 

Bread is the common symbol of values 
in the market place. When bread prices 
advance every consumer knows it and asks 
why. But the price of every other food 
varies from day to day and the fact passes 
unnoticed. 

Bread is the one staple found on every 
table and the one food whose absence is 
remarked when the bread box is empty. 


Undernourished Children 


SVER before in our history has so 
much interest been taken in the nutri- 

tion of children as today. And never have 
the studies of child health so definitely 
pointed out insufficient and improper food 
as the causative reason for the malnutri- 
tion which retards the development of 
from thirty to fifty per cent of our children. 
If it appeared that these undernourished 
children were born of poor parents, nur- 
tured in slums, surrounded by every bad en- 
vironment, it might be possible to point to 
unbalanced diet, and lack of food as the 
primary cause of these disturbing condi- 
tions. But it is not alone the children of 
the poor who are malnourished. Quite as 
often the poor little rich girl is thin, 
anemic, underweight, physically below par. 
Certainly no lack of variety in children’s 
food is generally responsible for these find- 
ings of our school nurses. Nor is it prob- 
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able that there is some definite vitamin 
insufficiency in the food intake of the aver- 
American child. Unquestionably 
many children need more milk with its life- 
giving, growth promoting fat soluble vita- 
mins and more leafy vegetables or vitamin 
potent foods. And many more rickety 
children would find health in cod liver oil. 
But the usual need of malnourished chil- 
dren is more food, well selected, provided 
in sufficient quantity to quell the hunger 
calls, always available when the body cells 


age 


need more protein or fat or carbohydrates 
or minerals and vitamins to supply building 
material and energy. 


An Association Ideal 


“Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood and will not be 
realized. Make big plans; aim high in hope 
and work, remembering that a noble and 
logical plan will never die, but long after 
we are gone will be a living thing.” 
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The Composition of Cakes 


By Wm. C. Luckow 


Technical and Service Department, American Institute of Baking 


N THE July number of Baking Tech- 

nology we published an article on the 
composition of pies. We have recently 
completed an investigation of the compo- 
sition of commercial cake and our results 
are given in this paper. Sherman* has 
reported the work of several investigators 
and additional work has been done by 
other analysts. The analytical work re- 
ported in this paper was performed by 
the writer and V. A. Gant of the Tech- 
nical and Service Department. 


Materials Studied 


Five of the most popular kinds of com- 
mercial box cakes were purchased from 
local grocery and delicatessen stores. The 
cakes selected were all manufactured by 
the same large bakery and included gold 
cake, sponge cake, silver cake, chocolate 
layer cake and devils food cake. Two 
cakes of each kind were purchased so 
that we would have plenty of material to 
work with and so that more representa- 
tive samples would be obtained. In some 
cases we could not obtain two cakes of 
one kind from the same dealer and it was 
necessary to purchase the other cake else- 
where. It is not known how much time 
had elapsed between the time of baking 
and the time of purchase of these cakes 
but some of them were undoubtedly fresh 
stock while others may have been at least 
several days old. Although some of the 
cakes were fresher than others they were 
all in good condition. 

The gold cakes were golden yellow in 
color and had a white frosting about one- 
eighth inch thick on top and weighed 
about eight ounces each. The sponge 


*Sherman, “Food Products,” 1924 Ed., p. 327. 


cakes were yellow in color and weighed 
about seven ounces each. 


The silver cakes were pure white in 
color and had a white frosting about one- 
eighth inch thick on top and each cake 
weighed about eight ounces. The choco- 
late layer cakes were brown in color and 
had a chocolate icing on top and a soft 
creamy chocolate filling between the two 
layers. Each cake weighed about eight 
ounces. The devils food cakes were 
brown in color and had a white frosting 
on top. Each cake weighed about eight 
ounces. 

The cakes were wrapped in waxed pa- 
per and sold in light cardboard boxes 
with frequent deliveries so that the con- 
sumer may find the cakes in good con- 
dition when he purchases them from the 
retailer. 


Method of Preparing Samples for Analysis 


Upon unwrapping the various cakes it 
was found that in many eases the frosting 
adhered to the waxed paper. In order to. 
get the correct weight of the cake and 
also to include all of the frosting in the 
sample the frosting was carefully scraped 
from the waxed paper by means of a 
knife. The material thus recovered was 
added to the main bulk of the cake. The 
two cakes of each kind, carefully un- 
wrapped as described, were weighed and 
the combined weight noted. The weighed 
cakes were then placed on a sheet of pa- 
per, sliced into thin slices and allowed to 
dry in the air for about a week.. After 
they appeared to be dry they were again 
weighed and the ‘‘air dry’’ weight noted. 
These air dried slices were then ground 
up by hand in a large mortar until the 
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material was very fine, care being taken 
to thoroughly grind up the frosting and 
mix it with the other material. This was 
rather troublesome since after air drying 
the frostings became very hard and were 
difficult to grind. We attempted to grind 
these cakes in a bread grinder but found 
that it could not be done on account of 
the frosting. 

The ground air dried cakes were thor- 
oughly mixed and placed in tightly stop- 
pered fruit jars. These air dried samples 
were used for all of our analytical work. 


Methods of Analysis 

Moisture: The moisture in the air dried 
samples was determined by drying 5 
grams for five hours in a vacuum oven 
at a vacuum of about 28 inches, and a 
temperature of 100° C. The total mois- 
ture in the cakes as purchased was cal- 
culated from the loss of air drying and 
the loss on vacuum drying the air dried 
samples. 

Ash: Ash was determined by igniting 
5 gram samples in an electric muffle fur- 
nace at a low red heat. 

Protein: Protein was determined on 
1 gram samples by means of the Gunning 
Method. (A.O.A.C. 1920 ed., p. 7.) 

Fat: The fat was determined by the 
tentative method. (Journal A.O.A.C., 
Volume 8, No. 2, p. 109.) 

Crude Fiber: Crude fiber was deter- 
mined by the method of the A.O.A.C. (A. 
0.A.C. 1920 ed., pp. 97 and 98.) 
~ Nitrogen Free Extract: Nitrogen free 
extract was determined by difference. 


Nitrogen free extract includes such items. 


as starch, sugars, etc. 


Sodium Chloride: Sodium chloride 
was determined as follows: 10 gram sam- 
ples were charred at a low temperature 
and the resultant black mass then 
leached with water several times to re- 
move most of the sodium chloride. After 
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this the remaining material to which the 
filter paper had been added was ignited 
at a low red heat until the carbon had 
been burned off. The ash from this igni- 
tion was then taken up with water and 
concentrated nitric acid added. The re- 
sulting solution was then added to the 
original filtrate in the beaker and 
chlorine was determined by the Volhard 
method. 

Lime: Lime was determined in a solu- 
tion of the ash by precipitating as calcium 
oxalate from a solution containing am- 
monium acetate and acetic acid. (A.0. 
A.C. 1920, pp. 283 and 284.) The calcium 
oxalate so obtained was then ignited and 
weighed as calcium oxide. Ten gram sam- 
ples were used. 


Phosphate: The phosphate was deter- 
mined in a solution of the ash by precipi- 
tation as ammonium phosphomolybdate 
followed by titration with standard al- 
kali. (A.O.A.C. 1920, p. 3.) Two gram 
samples were used. 


“Starch: Starch was determined by the 
diastase method with subsequent acid 
hydrolysis as given in the A.O.A.C. 
(A.0.A.C. 1920 ed., p. 95.) The diastase 
solution used, however, was much stronger 
than that recommended by the A.O.A.C. 


Sugars: Reducing sugar and sucrose 
were determined by the methods of the 
A.O.A.C. (A.0.A.C. 1920, pp. 94 and 95.) 
In some cases a further dilution of the 
sample was necessary. 


Results 


The analyses of the cakes are shown 
in Table I. The analyses are reported in 
three ways (1) as received, (2) air dry 
and (3) dry. All of the analytical work 
with the exception of the original mois- 
ture determination was done on the air 
dried samples and the values ‘‘as re- 
ceived’’ and ‘‘dry’’ were calculated from 
the ‘‘air dry’’ results The calories per 
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TABLE I 
Showing the Chemical Composition of Cakes as Sold, Air Dried and Moisture Free. 


a a 


Kind of Cake Gold Sponge Silver Chocolate Layer | Devils Food 
Weight of 2 cakes 
Anubanivea 459.5 grams 372.6 grams 463.9 grams 471.7 grams 534.5 grams 
iro ig iro to iro 
Hel ER| p | RS| ee] p LES ee)» | Bel] eet eR ee Bb) PB 
— a! = -_ < a) <_< = od < -— 
ag/7A]| Al agi “al a a3) "R18 | 83 38 | Aaa ee ee 
| | | 
Moisture ......, 23.62] 4.46] 0.00/22.00| 5.93] 0.00/25.04| 5.20] 0.00/21.72! 4.07 0.00 |24.46| 5.27] 0.00 
AB Ce ae 1.20| 1.50] 1.57] 1.63] 1.97] 2.09] 1.08] 1.37] 1.45] 1.13] 1.38] 1.44 1.44} 1.81] 1.91 
Protein (Nx6.25)| 5.28] 6.61] 6.92] 6.53] 7.88] 8.38] 4.74 5.99| 6.32} 4.78] 5.86] 6.11] 6.63] 8.31] 8.77 
Batis ix 5 oat ee 9.43,11.79/12.34} 5.14] 6.20] 6.59] 5.58] 7.06] 7.45] 5.65! 6.93] 7.22 7.27| 9.12] 9.63 
Crude fiber ...., 0.27) 0.34) 0.36] 0.22} 0.27] 0.29] 0.30] 0.38] 0.40] 0.44] 0.541 0.56 0.30) 0.37| 0.39 
Nitrogen free 
exact Wave 60.20)75.30/78.81] 64.48|77.75|82.65)|63.26/80.00/84.38] 66.28181.22 84.67) 59.90|75.12!79.30 
Stare sia. 21.01)26.28)27.51/20,30/24.48/26.02] 16.23/20.52/21.65/11.94/14.63 15.25] 15.00]18.81/19.86 
Direct reducing 
sugar as invert 
BUS ATT a vit 6 sc 1.38] 1.73] 1.81] 0.84) 1.01] 1.07 1.39] 1.76[ 1.86] 0.95] 1.16] 1.21] 2.07] 2.60] 2.75 
Suctose i ave 2. 33.63/42.07|44.03] 18.13]21.86]23.24/18.45/23.34124.62|21.94126.89 28.03) 16.14/20.24/21.37 
Sodium chloride.| 0.28] 0.35} 0.37] 0.21/ 0.25! 0.27 0.43) 0.55] 0.58} 0.09] 0.11] 0.12] 0.32] 0.40] 0.42 
Caleinm josie. 0.04) 0.05) 0.05] 0.04] 0.05] 0.06] 0.03] 0.03! 0.03 0.04] 0.05] 0.05} 0.04! 0.05] 0.05 
Phosphorus 0.18] 0.22] 0.23) 0.28] 0.34] 0.36] 0.08] 0.10! 0.11] 0.21 0.26] 0.27] 0.17| 0.21] 0.22 
Calories per Ib., ,| 1573 i98n 2059} 1498] 1806] 1920] 1461] 1848] 1949] 1520] 1862 1941] 1504] 1886] 1991 


TABLE II 


Showing the Composition of Cakes as Compared to Breads when Calculated to the Same Moisture 
Content of 38 Per Cent. 


Sal V1 MER G75 ames eee 
Lediis ATL Whole | Chocolate | Devils 


Milk Wheat Gold Sponge Silver Layer Food 

Bread Bread Cake Cake Cake Cake Cake 
MOISTONG 6 | cats cttee'< 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 
Ve Scan Gl eae oir Lira 1.61 2.08 0.97 1.30 0.90 0.89 1.18 
Protein (N x 6.25) ..... 9.46 9.62 4.29 5.20 3.92 3.79 5.44 
Ug Sper NCE tah 3.20 2.76 7.65 4,09 4.62 4.48 5.97 
Crodey ibery: sue, 0.22 1.93 0.22 0.18 0.25 0.35 0.24 
Nitrogen free extract...| 47.51 45.61 48.87 51.23 52.31 52.49 49.17 
‘Caleluniar.73 a biacuee ene 0.08 0.04 0.033 0.035 0.020 0.029 0.033 
Phosphorus ........... 0.10 0.25 0.14 0.22 0.07 0.17 0.14 
Calories per pound...., | 1164 LUBE eI B77. of 1190 1208 | T206 GN hagas 


pound were calculated from the analyti- 
eal data. 

Table II shows the chemical composi- 
tion of the cakes analyzed in comparison 
with milk and bread and whole wheat 
bread. In order to make the comparisons 
possible all data is caleulated to the same 
moisture content of 38 percent. 


Relative Values of Bread and Cake 


A study of the analytical values given 
in Table II shows several interesting re- 
sults, and compels a revision of the usual 


ideas as to the nutritive value of cake as 
compared to bread. While cake is com- 
monly described as a ‘‘rich’’ food and so 
unsuitable for children the facts are to 
the contrary. Cake, made as it is from 
flour, eggs, sugar and butter, is no richer 
than its component parts, all of which, 
when used in proper amounts, are excel- 
lent foods, and all of which in other forms 
constitute an important part of the diet 
of children. The protein content of cake, 
due to the use of flour with a weaker 
gluten content, is somewhat lower than 
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in bread. The sucrose or sugar content 
is higher, both because of the sweetness 
of the cake and the frosting commonly 
applied to the top. 

But the sugar content is not as high 
as that of other sweet foods and is less 
than a third as high as in candies, and 
since physiologically it is converted to 
simple sugars by intestinal juices, the 
ultimate effect of eating cake with a su- 
gar content of from 14 to 25 percent and 
a starch content of 15 percent is no dif- 
ferent from that produced by eating 
bread with a lower sugar and a higher 
starch content. 

The fat content of cake is higher than 
that of bread. But bread is rarely eaten 
except when spread with fat. In prac- 
tice therefore far less fat is consumed 
with cake containing butterfat as a com- 
ponent than when buttered bread is eaten. 
Indeed in actual practice buttered bread 
has more than twice the fat content of 
cake. 

When the customary measure of the 
ealory value is applied to cake and bread 
it is found that there is very little differ- 
ence between these two staple foods. 
They are both high in carbohydrate con- 
tent but they also contain considerable 
protein, varying amounts of fat, small 
amounts of calcium and _ phosphorus, 
vitamins in accord with the milk and egg 
and butterfat used in the formulas and a 
total energy value higher than any other 
staple food which is adapted to generous 
use at every meal. 


‘‘We enjoy reading Baking Technology, 
and last year during a session of the State 
Legislature a number of copies were pre- 
sented to the Legislative Committee on 
Baking and furnished just the information 


they desired.’’ 
—Jane H. Rider, 
Arizona State Laboratory. 
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A Royal Wedding 


HE wedding announcements of two 
prominent families have lately been 
sent out to an interested world. They 
record the alliance entered into by the 
American Institute of Baking and the 
American Medical Association when, in 
the graphic words of the editor of the 
house organ of a prepared wheat food, 
they ‘‘marched to the altar of absurdity 
to take their vows against natural, un- 
adulterated, God-given food.”’ . 

Without discounting by a single jot or 
tittle the serious import of this wedding 
of mutual interests to the whole galaxy 
of adventurers into the realm of sound 
nutrition, the great American family 
which relies on its physicians for medi- 
eal advice and attention and on the many 
and varied products made from wheat 
for its basic food, will rejoice at the an- 
nouncement and rest the more content 
in the knowledge that the science of nu- 
trition and the art of the miller and baker 
has been merged in a common effort to 
better feed and nourish its every member. 

If efforts joined to this end reveal any 
absurdities or unholy alliances they will 
be found only by the rapidly diminishing 
group whose scientific knowledge consists 
of reiterated assertions of disproved and 
misinterpreted facts. Is there anything sin- 
ister in the joining together of the interests 
whom society rests for protection against 
disease and of those charged with the 
duty of feeding the human family. To the 
sane, logically minded, ninety-nine per 
cent who believe in the value of expert 
and unprejudiced knowledge, the nup- 
tials of such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and American 
Institute of Baking will bring only con- 
fidence that the well-being of their chil- 
dren and the proper nutrition of every 
member of their family is the better as- 
sured. 
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Up From The Soil 
The Story of Wheat from the Field to the Table as Told in a Volume Soon The 
Manhattan Library of the Bank of the Manhattan aes 


Wheat in the shock is not bread on the table and the railroad that hauls 
wheat to the mill and the miller who grinds it into flour are as essential to the 
baking of bread as the farmer who sows and reaps his golden harvest. The 


role of railroad and miller in the production of our basic food follows in this 
fourth installment of Up From The Soil. 


Chapter Seven 
MOVING THE CROP 


HEAT on the farm is not bread on 

the table. There was a time when 
the farmer put his garnered grain into the 
wagon, hauled it down to the neighboring 
mill, waited while it was ground and then 
carried back flour and feed that his wife 
might make bread and his horses and eat- 
tle might have their bran. 

Then a railroad was built across the 
prairie and the farmer who was fortunate 
enough to be on the line saw new wealth 
coming to him. The railroad would carry 
his wheat to someone in the city who 
would give the farmer real money for it 
instead of the flour and bran that former- 
ly he brought back from the grist mill. 
Farmers whose land was far from the line 
saw the new way by which their more 
fortunate brothers could turn their golden 
grain into gold coin of the realm—and 
sought railroads for their farms. 

In that day wheat growers fully real- 
ized the value of transportation for their 
crops. They gave rights of way and sub- 
seribed to the stock of railway companies 
in order to induce extension. 

- That clear understanding of the inter- 
dependence between parts of the develop- 
ing economic system has been beclouded 
in recent years. The Government at 


Washington only recently was asked to 
reduce freight rates on grain in order 
that the farmer might benefit thereby, but 
the. widespread discussion which ensued 
served effectively to disclose the fallacy 
of the supposed remedy. 

But in the discussion it was found that 
the transportation charge is so small an 
item, a reduction of rates could not have 
helped the farmers, but could only have 
reduced the ability of the railroads 
promptly to move the grain to market. 
In 1920, when the wheat price was drop- 
ping daily, farmers had been unable to 
ship their grain because there was a 
freight car shortage. In 1924, after the 


railroads had recovered from the disor- 


ganization of the war, there was no car 
shortage as there had been in former 
years. Cars were ready and waiting to 
carry the great wheat crop and thus en- 
able the growers to receive their money 
for their wheat without delay. 


A careful economic study submitted to 

the President’s Agricultural Commission 
early in 1925 showed conclusively that 
freight rates, in the period of fluctuating 
prices of wheat, had no relation to such 
fluctuations. 
. The Government body which eae 
the railroads, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, after extensive hearings, de- 
elared: 
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“The talk about the freight rates on farm 
products being responsible for, or having the 
slightest effect on, the condition of any part of 
the agricultural industry, is a colossal exhibit of 
unsoundness and insincerity. We should say what 
the well-informed know that they have not the 
slightest effect on the prices the farmer receives 
for his products. Haul them for nothing and he 
would not be a bit better off.” 


Thus unbiased authorities, with all the 
facts before them, have declared that the 
real interest of the farmer and of every- 
one else concerned lies in maintaining the 
ability of the railroad promptly to move 
the crop. 


Moreover, the findings of these expert 
authorities served again to emphasize the 
important fact that such intricate eco- 
nomic problems as the establishment of 
detailed railroad rates cannot be so equit- 
ably solved by Congress itself as by the 
official body created by it for that pur- 
pose. 


It was common acceptance of this fact 
and the public desire for complete justice 
both to the shipper and the carrier that 
led originally to the creation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Therefore, 
the principle had long been generally rec- 
ognized that if the balance of justice were 
tilted to the special advantage of one part 
of the community, either through politi- 
cal pressure or otherwise, such action 
would not only work to the detriment of 
other parts, but in the end would be in- 
jurious even to the part thus favored. 


With the passing of this discussion 
there has come about some real progress 
in the solution of mutual problems. To 
an increasing degree it has become pos- 
sible for shippers and railroads to see eye 
to eye and to work together with a single 
desire to eliminate waste, especially that 
_caused by those twin evils: the shortage 
‘of greatly needed cars at some points, and 
the mutual understanding there was a 
happy adjustment between seasonal and 
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non-seasonal schedules and the wheat 
farmer who previously had suffered when 
car shortage prevented his shipping grain 
to market, now found ears waiting on 
the siding when he needed them. 

Meanwhile, the railroads were enabled 
to render a greatly increased service. 
Money flowed more promptly from the 
markets to the farmers and back again 
into the channels of industry and com- 
merce. Through voluntary co-operation 
and intelligent system the great economic 
machine began to run smoothly once 
more. 

Chapter Eight 


PURER AND CHEAPER FLOUR 


The hard yellow wheat kernels that 
flow in a stream from the threshing ma- 
chines are packed full of nourishment and 
energy but not yet are they ready for the 
table. First they must be unlocked and 
their food contents made available. 

Have you ever eaten a grain of raw 
wheat? You have popped it into your 
mouth and your tongue has promptly 
moved it into position between your up- 
per and lower molar teeth. Your ‘‘mo- 
lars’’—why, that word was derived from 
the Latin mola, meaning a mill. There- 
fore, the grain of wheat has literally 
‘‘eone to mill’’—to the first of all mills— 
and when the grinding teeth have crushed 
its shell, they have performed the very 
purpose of all the long train of saddle- 
stones, querns, millstones and steel rol- 
lers. We all become millers when we cut 
our teeth, although modern life has found 
a better way with regard to wheat—the 
way of the flour mill. 

Our fathers recall how, as boys, they 
used to see their fathers haul wheat to 
the mill. The traditional miller was fat 
and jolly and was dusted from head to 
foot with the flour which sifted through 
every crack in his small, antiquated 
structure. Outside, the paddles of the 
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mill-wheel splashed in the stream. Inside, 
the machinery creaked and the flat- 
grooved stones rumbled against each 
other when wheat was poured into the 
hopper. 

Today, all is changed. In most of the 
old grist mills the stones no longer grind, 
the water wheels have fallen apart and 
the roofs are sagging. No longer does 
the miller finger the grain, to take out the 
dirt he thus may find, throw the rest into 
the hopper and presently return to the 
waiting farmer his dark, coarse flour and 
his bran. The modern miller is a busy 
executive in the office of a great plant and 
bears little resemblance to his dusty 
predecessor. His plant is a huge build- 
ing or series of buildings containing thou- 
sands or millions of bushels of wheat 
which runs unceasingly in many streams 
through countless chutes and machines, 
to come out at last as fine, white flour, 
bran and middlings. 

The modern flour mill had its begin- 
ning only half a century ago, with the 
invention of the ‘‘purifier,’’ followed by 
the substitution of steel rolls for grinding 
stones. Like the aid which the reaper 
brought to wheat farming, these innova- 
tions introduced a quickening and trans- 
forming influence in the process of mill- 
ing. Before their advent, few mills in the 
United States were capable of producing 
as much as one thousand barrels of flour 
in a day, while today there are many 
single mills which are able to furnish all 
the flour consumed by a eity of two mil- 
lion inhabitants. 

The miller no longer grinds for the 
waiting farmer, but himself buys thou- 
sands or millions of bushels of ‘wheat. 
The grain exchange and the bank have 
come in with their services to make such 
huge transactions possible between the 
modern miller and an army of farmers. 

In the mill of today, the scientifie lab- 
oratory plays an important part; all in- 
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coming grain and all outgoing flour must 
pass the searching examination of its 
chemists They have found many won- 
derful things in a grain of wheat of which 
the old miller never dreamed. They have 
shown that what*he thought of only as 
bran is a marvelous six-fold wrapping 
which protects thousands of cells of glu- 
ten containing starch granules in walls 
of cellulose, the ‘‘heart of the wheat.’’ 
From these cells, the modern miller igs 
able to produce the fine white flour which 
the old grist-miller was powerless to 
make and which the dainty housewife de- 
mands for her bread, cake or pastry bak- 
ing. 

Whereas wheat once went through the 
fingers of the miller as a dirt removing 
process, then into his hopper, between 
millstones, under blowers and through 
sieves, to come out as just flour and bran, 
the course of the grain is now more de- 
vious. Today, great rumbling machines 
remove the sticks, stones, straws, farm 
dirt, oats, corn, weeds and dust from the 
wheat far more completely than could 
human fingers. Not once but many times 
is the cleansing process repeated before a 
grain of wheat is permitted to be crushed. 
Separators, dust collectors, aspirators, 
scourers, washers and driers do their — 
work automatically and thoroughly. Not 
until they are completely cleansed, do the 
kernels of wheat enter into the milling 
process proper. From this point a series 
of rough break rolls, break sealpers, 
bolters, purifiers, smooth steel rolls and 
more bolters and purifiers carry out the 
refining process. 

As now constituted, milling is among 
the most efficient of all industries, for 
both grain and flour are untouched by 
human hand, and the swift, tremendous 
processes involve an astonishingly small 
manufacturing cost in proportion to the 
value of the product. 

Not content with even these results, 
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millers individually and in association 
are still engaged in a busy process of re- 
search and experimentation, in order that 
still better flour may be made, with still 
less waste, and in order that the knowl- 
edge gained may be made available to 
the housewife and the baker. 

The grain grower, too, is given the 
benefit of this experimentation. Millers 
have found that some kinds of wheat 
make better flour than others and that 
certain kinds are best adapted for cer- 
tain bakery products. This information 
is passed on to the farmer in the con- 
vineing form of premium prices offered 
for grain that comes up to the standards 
set by the millers. 

The depression in the wheat belt which 
brought despair to the farmer, was not 
without similar effects upon the milling 
industry. When the World War came, 
leading millers voluntarily limited their 
profits to twenty-five cents a barrel and, 
later, all submitted to a Government re- 
striction of profits to that amount. Thus, 
they were unable to build reserves for the 
ensuing period of depression. Problems 
of readjustment to new conditions, there- 
fore, pressed as heavily upon the men 
who ground the wheat as upon those who 
grew it. 

One of the most important results of 
modern milling processes has been the ex- 
tension of the growing of hard spring 
wheat. The old rough millstones could 
not satisfactorily grind this grain into 
flour, but steel rolls effectively solved the 
problem. To this one advance in milling 
may be attributed the development of the 
great hard spring wheat industry of our 
Northwest. 

From the standpoint of the baker, the 
development of modern milling has been 
invaluable. Without it, the rapid growth 
of the baking industry would have been 
impossible. 

(To be continued) 
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An. Employment Committee 


HE group of chemists and technolo- 
gists whose interests lie chiefly in the field 
of milling and baking and who constitute 
the American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists are developing an ambitious program 
for the help of their members. In addi- 
tion to the Question Committee which for 
the past year has acted as a clearing house 
for all inquiries on cereal chemistry and 
laboratory work a committee has been or- 
ganized to carry out the thought of the 
last convention that some means be pro- 
vided by which chemists seeking employ- 
ment and firms needing chemists might be 
brought together. A recent Association 
News Letter, which President R. J. Clark 
says is but the first of a series which will 
be sent out during the year, calls atten- 
tion to the organization of the Employ- 
ment Committee with Dr. C. B. Morison 
of American Institute of Baking, as Chair- 
man. It is suggested that all chemists 
who wish to make new connections and 
all firms in need of chemists or technical 
help should ecommunicate with Dr. 
Morison. 

This committee will provide a valuable 
service and go far towards narrowing the 
gap which too often exists between the 
head of a firm and the technical staff on 
whose work must depend the important 
factors of quality and uniformity in 
products. 


Continuing Campaigns 

Many splendid .and productive cam- 
paigns reach their height, serve their pur- 
pose and are abandoned. It is probable that 
some of our efforts to increase the con- 
sumption of bakers’ products will endure 
for a while and pass away. But if they 
are well conceived and executed they will 
in most cases grow in productiveness, as 
they are carried through by more bakers 
and are better understood by consumers. 
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Note on Weight Losses of Bread 


By C. B. Mortson and L. P. GersBer 


PREVIOUS contribution to Baking 
A Technology has reported data on 
the losses in weight of wrapped and un- 
wrapped bread for three periods of time, 
24, 48 and 72 hours respectively, with 
special reference to the effects of various 
kinds of paraffined paper in reducing such 
losses. | 

It has seemed desirable to extend the 
period of observation further for the pur- 
pose of obtaining first hand data on the 
length of time required for unwrapped 
bread to attain approximate equilibrium 
with ordinary atmospheric conditions. 

We have therefore determined the ini- 
tial total moisture content of bread made 
under known conditions, and exposed 
samples of this bread to the atmospheric 
conditions of the laboratory over a period 
of 40 days, weighing the exposed bread 
at approximately 24 hour intervals. 

The bread was made from a sponge and 
dough, containing the ordinary amounts 
of yeast, salt, sugar, malt extract, shorten- 
ing and milk as used in commercial bread 
formulas. The flour was a well known 
brand of Northwestern Spring patent with 
an absorption of 58% 

For the purpose of checking the total 
moisture of the bread, the dough was 
divided into two batches termed. A and B 
respectively, made up, proofed and baked 
under similar oven conditions in the form 
of round top loaves ene approxi- 
mately one pound. 


Samples of the bread were then 
selected from each batch and the total 
moisture determined according to the 
method employed in our laboratory. 
Satisfactory agreement was obtained as 
follows: 


Total Moisture 1 Hour After Baking 


Bread A Bread B 
34.85% _ 84.97% 


Three samples of bread from batch B, 
the ‘initial weights of which were 471.0, 
434.0 and 442.0 grams one hour after 
baking, ‘were allowed to stand three hours 
in the laboratory and then weighed with 
the following results: 


Batch B 1 2 3 

Initial weights ....471.0 434.0 442.0 
After 3 hours,,.... 463.3 427.8 436.4 
Loss men. coke 7.7 6.2 5.6 
Leas %G ys ke Oren 1.63 1.43 1.27 


The three samples were then exposed 
on a shelf in the laboratory permitting 
free ventilation, and weighed at ap- 
proximately 24 hour intervals. 


The following graph shows the losses 


in weight of the samples of bread ob- 
served over a period of forty days, and 
Table I the atmospheric conditions of 
mean temperature and relative humidity 
for each day of the corresponding period. 


TABLE I 
Abeapnense Conditions, 40-Day Period Shaves ai 
in Graph. 
’ Relative Temperature 
Pe ‘Humidity Deg. F. 
Date . Day ‘Per Cent Mean 
ee 1925— 
DL GO a ue 69 72 
Br Re Are ane 2 65 - 64 
PE Si al ge ee eye 3 79 62 
Stes ne 4 ae 62 
BO ine tanueto 5 62 67 
7 au Com 6 «69 64 
BOA sede Sve 7 60 64 
OD hee Me Ce RSG 8 57 62 
Boe 43) are SUdih ig ) 56 62 
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Relative Temperature Relative Temperature 
Humidity Deg. F. Humidity Deg. F. 
Date Day Per Cent Mean Date Day Per Cent Mean 
July— July— 

eee ete Gee 10 45 76 Le org cath 26 58 66 
BE AOA en, 11 66 72 A Sit hapt in Clabes 27 61 68 
RRS A Saat 12 56 82 AZAD Fy es 28 50 4 
4 Shen wel 6 $ 400 018 13 Tl 76 20 eh ee AED 299 70 V4 
BD heey 14 55 74 BAyny  <yeaet A 30 49 76 
: beet e ene : ie Be eeesees is 66 67 
elt 55 eel De ob Thies 2 vip: eta 60 68 

; oe e Sar ee ee 33 40 75 
C00 ie 19 53 14 La Sole POP ep hte edie 34 54 72 
rete Ue ee 20 59 82 Ober ere te a 35 77 66 
AS Aah. elit bs 21 69 81 ee nae of ge st 
RT al Wings ee 22 51 95 2h ete O84. 2 37 63 64 
TE ere 23 61 76 292508, On, 38 48 67 
15 24 51 82 BO TAN. WA ASo 66 70 


aN eh) Be oe. oe 


Graphs Showing Losses 


of 
Weight in Bread. 


The slope of the curves begin to show deviations according to general atmo- 
a pronounced change in direction to the spheric conditions. 
horizontal at 16 days,. followed by slight The moisture content of the bread at, 
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the 16th day ealeculated from the initial 
moisture content and weight of the bread 
one hour after baking and the loss in 
weight for 16 days ranged from 9.2 to 
11.38%. 

At the sixteenth day the crust was very 
dry and brittle and the losses shown after- 
wards cannot be wholly attributed to loss 
of water vapor, as mechanical losses from 
handling and weighing are unavoidable 
in spite of obvious precautions which 
were taken to reduce this error. 

Maurizio has shown that fresh bread 
exposed to the atmosphere will dry out 
slowly to a moisture content of 12-14%. 
Bread of one to three years old has a 
moisture content similar to that of grain 
and flour. 

Bread weighing 750 grams according to 
Maurizio dries out to the above amount 
of moisture in 30 to 40 days, and bread 
weighing 70 to 100 grams in 8 to 10 days. 

Investigation of the moisture content of 
very old bread, such as the St. Agatha 
bread, thirty to fifty years old that Bal- 
land examined, showed from 11.9 to 14% 
moisture. Von Bibra has also reported 
similar results. 


The Sound Science of Nutrition 


Out of the miscellany which has con- 
stituted our knowledge of nutrition there 
is at length emerging a sound science 
based on thousands of studies carried on 
in hundreds of biological, chemical and 
nutritional laboratories. And this mod- 
ern science is laying the foundations for 
the newer knowledge of nutrition which 
our recognized leaders are so rapidly as- 
sembling. It is the science of fact in- 
stead of guesswork, recorded by trained 
observers whose only motive is the dis- 
eovery of truth, who have nothing to 
exploit and whose profit is the knowl- 
edge that they are contributing to the 
better nourishment of children and the 
better sustenance of our race. 
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Sugar and Sweetness 


Iv HAS recently been remarked that the 
rare sugars of the present day may be 
among the common sugars of the future. 
Such a conjecture is not entirely devoid 
of justifying evidence. Sucrose, as cane 
sugar or beet sugar, has long been avail- 
able in erystalline form in a high degree 
of purity as an inexpensive article of com- 
merce. At the current retail price, one 
cent will buy considerably more than 
three hundred calories of sucrose, repre- 
senting the nearest approach to chemical 
purity of any common item in the diet of 
man. Only a few years ago, the much be- 
rated ‘‘glucose’’ was commercially avail- 
able only in the form of comparatively 
crude syrups, but today there are indica- 
tions that refined products of high purity 
will soon compete with the long favored 
sucrose under conditions that do not 
jusify the somewhat derisive designation 
of “‘eorn syrup.’’ Lactose, or milk sugar, 
is marketed in large quantities. Levulose, 
also known as fructose, or fruit sugar, 
once ranked among the rarer sugars, has 
been produced in quantity for a number 
of years; and the possibility of manufac- 
turing levulose syrup from the Jerusalem 
artichoke, which contains from 12 to 14 
per cent of the carbohydrate inulin, has 
already been suggested. The production 
of invert sugar syrups, containing glucose 
and levulose, from sucrose already is an 
industry of considerable proportions. The 
changing dietary customs in regard to 
sugar products, is shown in the lessening 
prominence of honey and molasses in com- 
parison with their role in the culinary arts 
a century ago. 


Relative Sweetening Values 
In view of these circumstances it seems 
highly desirable to learn the special prop- 
erties with which the possible saccharine 
competitors for human favor are endowed 
so that they can be compared discrimi- 
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nately when occasion arises. Change is 
not always dictated by choice; it may be 
enforced by unanticipated necessity, as 
those who recall the sugar shortage dur- 
ing the World War can testify. The most 
prominent feature of the sugars as a class 
is their sweetness; yet, strangely enough, 
accurate information as to their relative 
sweetness has largely been lacking or the 
data have been variable. Recent studies 
at the University of Minnesota are prob- 
ably the most satisfactory contribution 
yet offered on the subject. If the sweet- 
ness of sucrose is rated as 100, levulose 
deserves a value of 173, glucose 74, mal- 
tose 32, glactose 32, and lactose (milk 
sugar) 16. The low sweetening power of 
the latter has long been known, and has 
made it possible to use this easily dis- 
solved carbohydrate in large quantities 
where high ecalory intake was desired, but 
ordinary sugar would become distasteful 
because of its greater sweetness. The 
unique sweetness of levulose has not been 
fully appreciated heretofore. It accounts 
for the relatively high sweetness of invert 
sugar produced by inversion of sucrose, 
thereby increasing its sweet flavor about 
30 per cent. It will also come as a sur- 
prise to many that ‘‘glucose,’’ the hydrol- 
ysis product of starch, approaches cane 
sugar so closely in sweetening power. 


Is Pure Sugar a Menace? 


The time has come for students of 
nutrition to emphasize the fact that the 
place of sugar in the dietary has changed 
from that of a flavoring adjuvant to a 
position of not negligible importance as 
a food fuel. A century ago the per capita 
consumption of sugar presumably did not 
exceed ten or twelve pounds yearly. At 
present the annual use averages a hundred 
pounds or more. This gradual introduc- 
tion of approximately two pounds, or 
eight thousand calories a week, into the 
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regimen of the average person can have 
occurred only through displacement of 
some equivalent source of energy. Pure 


- Sugar, devoid of inorganic salts or vita- 


mins, has thus become a diluent, so to 
speak, of the national diet. This does 
not mean that sugar is not a wholesome 
food ; on the contrary, it is easily digested 
as a rule and quickly mobilized for 
physiologic uses, Without sugar —in 
suitable form—in the blood, disaster 
quickly arises. But the purity of present- 
day sweet sugar used as a food rather 
than as a food adjuvant inevitably leads to 
a decreased intake of the useful ‘‘con- 
taminants’’ that are introduced into the 
diet along with the cruder sources of ear- 
bohydrate or fat that is being displaced. 
Whether a real menace to well being is 
involved therein remains to be seen. A 
change in dietary customs and food 


habits has, at least, brought new problems. 
—KEditorial, Jr. of Am. Med. Assn., 
September 26, 1925. 


Time for Action 

Why need we wait longer to take to 
every mother of children, every father at 
his work, every teacher in our schools, 
every member of our great American 
family, the facts we know to be true 
about our products, the facts of their 
purity, their digestibility, their funda- 
mental importance as the basie food both 
in terms of chemical composition and as 
the carriers of other foods into consump- 
tion? Why need we longer pause to be- 
wail the diminishing use of cereal foods 
when we have so many reasons to pro- 
claim the need for increasing their use 
and such powerful arguments to support 
our position? Now is the time for the 
bakers of America to demand for their 
products the full recognition to which 
they are entitled as our best and most es- 
sential foods. 
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BREAD 


AS THE PHYSICIAN SEES IT * 


By Morris FisHBEIn, M. D., 
Editor The Journal of the American Medical Association. 


HE romance of bread is a story that 

has been related many times in 
folklore and in written history. The 
rhapsodist tells of the farmer going forth 
at dawn to sow the seed. Below the soil 
the kernel gathers nourishment to repro- 
duce itself a thousand fold. The wheat 
lifts its stalk to the life-giving sun and 
rain. Men and the machines assemble for 
the harvest. Transportation engineers 
arrange for conveyance of the seed to the 
mill and earry the flour across the world. 
The house-wife in Scotland turns out her 
scones; in France, one sees the long 
loaves of French bread; in Austria, the 
Vienna loaf; in Poland, the twist, and in 
our own country, the bread ‘‘untouched 
by human hands.’’ Time and again the 
epic of the wheat and of the soil—for 
the epic of the soil is always the story 
of wheat—has been the theme of novels 
such as Zola’s ‘‘Mother Earth’’, of Knut 
Hamsun’s ‘‘Growth of the Soil’’, of Rey- 
mont’s ‘‘The Peasants’’, of Herbert 
Quick’s magnificent trilogy of Iowa and 
the Vandermark family, of the great 
story of Frank Norris, ‘‘The Pit’’. The 
story of bread carries one back constant- 
ly to the beginnings of things. In pre- 
paring the English system of weights and 
measures the pennyweight was represent- 
ed by thirty-two grains of wheat. Indeed, 
so fundamental was bread to life that the 
term baker’s dozen arose because of the 
strict laws laid upon bakers in the giv- 
ing of proper weight, so that the careful 
and law-abiding members of the trade 
threw in an extra loaf to assure the cus- 


*An address given before American Bakers 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y., September 17, 1925. 


tomer that he was receiving adequate 
measure. 


Now there was a time when a loaf of 
bread in these United States was just 
about as standard an item as a cubist 
painting. In those days a loaf of bread 
looked like bread and perhaps served its 
purpose satisfactorily as a vehicle for 
butter or jam, but so far as its content, 
its texture, and its digestibility were con- 
eerned, it was best expressed by the letter 
““X’’, representing the unknown quan- 
tity. Indeed, young ladies became espe- 
cially famed for their ability to turn out 
a specimen that would receive the appro- 
bation of the community and many a 
damsel hung a blue ribbon received at 
the county fair as exhibit A in the parlor 
to attract prospective marital candidates 
in her direction. Many a pseudo-humor- 
ist waxed wealthy on the jokes he made 
concerning the product turned out by 
newly-weds. And since those were the 
days before beauty shops were as plenti- 
ful as candy stores many a young lady 
lacking comeliness qualified for the mar- 
riage route by her culinary capacity, with 
special emphasis on what she could do 
with flour rather than with powder. 
Those days, fortunately, are gone forever. 
Today a loaf of bread is as standard an 
item as the money that purchases it. The 
money must look and feel and weigh the 
same piece for piece; its ingredients must 
be always the same, and it must yield a 
certain definite value. In the same way 


the loaf of bread must have definite 


weight, appearance, texture and taste, 
and must yield a definite food and body 
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building value. To the physician who 
has to count on bread as an article in the 
diet of sick and well, it means much to 
know there is a standard. 


The Value of Food 


The scientific study of food has followed 
certain definite trends. As early as 1840 
it was recognized that proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates, mineral matter and water 
were the components of food tissues. 
Continuously thereafter chemists were 
investigating constituents of food sub- 
stances, and by 1895 Atwater and his as- 
sociates in this country had examined and 
listed the chemical composition of most 
common foods. About this time also it 
became common to classify food sub- 
stances wholly by their caloric value or 
the amount of energy that they would 
yield to the body when taken in and prop- 
erly digested. The next two decades 
added to this fundamental knowledge 
observations concerning those mysterious 
substances known as the vitamins, so that 
McCollum and Davis were able in 1915 
to formulate a theory of adequate diet. 
At that time they said that a diet must 
contain in addition to proteins, carbohy- 
drates and fats for energy, inorganie 
salts for the building of the body and 
vitamins A and B necessary for proper 
growth and development. Later addi- 
tional vitamins became known, so that 
the alphabetical category includes A, B, 
C and D quite definitely established, and 
possibly vitamin X or E necessary for 
reproduction. When considering the 
value of any food today we take into ac- 
eount all of these various factors, and, 
as is obvious to almost anyone with a 
fundamental knowledge of foods, no sin- 
gle substance provides all of the neces- 
sary elements for adequate nutrition. 
Milk is, no doubt, the most satisfactory 
single article of food consumed by man, 
but even milk is not a eomplete food 
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when taken over a long period of time 
as the sole source of nutriment. One of 
the troubles with milk is that too much 
bulk is required to satisfy the body’s 
needs. It contains 87 per cent of water 
and 13 per cent of dissolved substances ; 
it happens to be rich in both calcium and 
phosphorus, whereas many vegetable 
foods are rather poor in these elements. 
Indeed, only the milk of animals and the 
leafy vegetables contain enough calcium 
to satisfy the needs of man. The element 
calcium is a most important substance for 
the human body is sensitive to changes 
in the amount of calcium in the circulat- 
ing blood. Quite recently Collip, co- 
worker with Banting in the discovery of 
insulin, has found that the amount of 
calcium in the blood may be controlled 
by an extract made from the parathyroid 
glands, which lie behind the thyroid 
gland in the throat. Experimenting with 
this substance he has been able to produce 
remarkable changes in the body activity, 
merely by lowering or increasing the 
amount of calcium in the blood. Milk 
supplies not only calcium, but also cer- 
tain proteins, fats and vitamins. 


Wheat, and indeed all the cereal grains, 
seed substances, potatoes, roots and mus- 
cle meats lack the constituents that are 
supplied by milk and the leafy vege- 
tables. The human being is supposed to 
be intelligent. It has been alleged that 
the large majority of us are morons and 
our dietary habits may be taken as evi- 
dence for the allegation. A moron, I 
may add, lest you take the newspaper 
definition, is an adult whose intellectual 
development stopped at the age of twelve. 
There is no law of man or of nature that 
compels the thinking human being to 
limit himself to milk, wheat, oranges, 
nuts or anything else in the food cate- 
gory. If he is really intelligent he will 
want to make up his diet of a sufficient 
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variety of foods to provide everything 
necessary for the proper development and 
stability of his tissues. He will want to 
satisfy the esthetics of his appetite and 
the limitations of his digestive apparatus. 
Investigations have shown that fresh 
fruits and certain raw vegetables ought 
to be included in the diet to provide ade- 
quate amounts of vitamin C. Scientific 
studies have shown that the proteins of 
the muscle of the liver and kidneys are 
more valuable as a supplement to cereals 
and fats than are the proteins of milk. 
Indeed, it is not even certain that milk 
provides an adequate amount of vitamin 
B, and it is known that various samples 
of milk differ as to their quantities of vita- 
mins A and C. Eggs contain everything 
necessary for the growth and main- 
tenance of the body but are poor in eal- 
cium and unbalanced in other food prin- 
ciples. On the other hand, oysters, clams 
and crabs contain all of the uncharac- 
terized food substances, including iodin 
and vitamin C. The fact that vitamin D 
is present in fish oil suggests an im- 
portance for fish in the diet that has not 
been previously thought of. Vitamin D, 
it must be remembered, is a help to 
proper reproduction and to the avoidance 
of sterility. Fimally, all of the natural, 
primary food substances, such as milk, 
butter, fish and what-not are not them- 
selves standardized, but vary according 
to their place of production and their en- 
vironment previous to use. This hasty re- 
view of the elemental values of some of 
the well known food substances is indica- 
tive of the importance of a varied diet 
for man. Let us see how bread, as one 
of the fundamental and staple substances 
of human diet, has been gradually modi- 
fied through scientific education and con- 
trol to develop as nearly as possible a 
standard, highly nutritious and body 
building substance. 
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The Value of Bread 

As was intimated in opening this dis- 
cussion, the bread of the past epoch had 
no definite constituents. It was made in 
many instances from flour, salt, yeast and 
water alone. In other instances it was 
made of the whole wheat and there were, 
of course, such modifications as bread 
made with rye, bread made with bran, 
bread made with raisins and other added 
constituents. The baker, from the me- 
chanical point of view alone, is not par- 
ticularly desirous of preparing any 
special form of bread. He likes to give 
his customers what they want, and per- 
haps to approach as nearly as possible 
what dietary experts think they ought to 
have. No doubt, like all other business 
men, he wants to deal in a staple product 
and not be subject to extensive losses by 
the sudden growth of elementala ndu un- 
justifiable fads. It was, no doubt, with 
this desire in mind that the bakers’ or- 
ganization established its Institute of 
Baking, and it was, no doubt, the same 
principles that urged many bakers of 
large interests to establish their own 
chemical laboratories for the study and 
standardization of their products. The 
result has been an application to modern 
bread of the scientific facts that have 
been learned relative to diet. This appli- 
cation caused the supplementing with 
milk of the bread made from white flour, 
salt, yeast and water. The addition of 
milk directly to the bread rather than 
dependence on the house-wife to give 
milk to the family at the table is well- 
warranted, because economical and scien- 
tifically satisfactory. This does not mean 
to say, however, that the milk added to 
bread is sufficient for all dietary needs; 
it merely means that a bread made with 
milk is a better and richer bread than one 
made without it. In the same way a 
bread made with raisins or other fruits 
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provides the added constituents of those 
fruits. All breads furnish energy accord- 
ing to their composition. Modern bread 
having a scientifically established com- 
position is a sensible food. It contains 
about 45 per cent starch and 50 per cent 
total carbohydrates and its protein con- 
tent averages between 9 and 10 per cent. 
It provides limited amounts of mineral 
salts, of fats and of the vitamins, but it 
should be remembered that wheat prod- 
ucts provide 42 per cent of the carbo- 
hydrate consumption of the United States 
and 26 per cent of the total calories con- 
sumed in all food substances. As may 
well be imagined, a loaf of bread may 
vary greatly according to the quantity 
and the nature of the constituents that go 
into it. A bread made with white flour, 
yeast, salt, malt extract, sugar, shorten- 
ing and water will not have the food 
value of a bread made of the same con- 
stituents with the addition of the amount 
of milk required by modern baking 
standards. Our Government permits the 
title, ‘‘Milk Bread,’’ if one-third of the 
liquid used in making the bread is milk. 
A bread made with five pounds of 
sweetened condensed milk per cental of 
flour contains about one and a half ounces 
of milk to a pound of bread. Bread may 
be made of whole wheat and other ele- 
ments of roughage and of vitamin supply 
that are lacking in bread made from 
white flour, and it is possible to prepare 
bread with wheat germ added to such 
an extent as to provide twelve times the 
amount of wheat germ contained in whole 
wheat bread. But such breads are open 
to certain objections so far as texture and 
keeping qualities are concerned. The 
physician who is prescribing bread as a 
part of the patient’s diet must know the 
constituents and character of the bread 
that he prescribes. Indeed, the situation 
today resembles closely the situation that 
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existed in the drug industry before the 
American Medical Association appointed 
its Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, 
and before the Food and Drugs Act of a 
little more than a decade past helped to 
clarify the situation. Today through the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, 
physicians are provided each year with a 
book known as ‘‘New and Nonofficial 
Remedies,’’ which gives the analyses, 
actions and uses of all of the unofficial 
drug products available to the medical 
profession. At the same time the Council 
regularly issues reports concerning such 
products as are of indefinite composition 
or for which claims may be made that are 
not warranted by the actual constituents 
of the drug preparations. The variety of 
products offered from time to time by 
baking organizations that seem to be 
more concerned with profits than with 
public health offers opportunity for simi- 
lar work in the baking industry to keep 
both the baker and the public informed 
of the actual basis on which exploiting 
of nostrum-like products is based. The 
Institute of Baking has done, and is do- 
ing, much in this direction. 


Bread for Reducing 


Not long since a baking organization 
issued, with extensive claims, a bread 
which bore the slogan ‘‘The Enemy of 
Fat.’’ Letters at once began to come to 
the American Medical Association head- 
quarters requesting information concern- 
ing this product and its actual importance 
as a part of the diet of those desiring to 
reduce. In attempting to reply to these 
questions, The Journal of the American 
Medical Association sought information 
from the American Institute of Baking 
and from the Westfield Testing and Re- 
search Laboratories. The information re- 
vealed that the bread advertised as an 
‘‘Bnemy of Fat’’ contained from 29 to 33 
per cent of starch and a total carbo- 
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hydrate content of from 36 to 40 per cent 
whereas ordinary bread contained only 
some 45 per cent of starch and 50 per cent 
of total carbohydrates. Moreover, the 
bread for the fat contained 18 per cent 
of protein as compared with 9 and 10 per 
cent in ordinary bread. Clearly from 
these analyses the bread mentioned had 
no special value in a diet for those de- 
siring to reduce. Any women who would 
eat a smaller amount of ordinary white 
bread or the same amount of ordinary 
whole wheat bread and who would follow 
the rigid diet recommended in each pack- 
age of the bread with special claims as to 
value in obesity would be able to reduce 
just as rapidly and at less expense. These 
observations caused the Institute of Bak- 
ing to make the statement that the claims 
made for weight-reducing breads were 
misleading and exaggerated. The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
supported the Baking Institute with all 
its force of influence and publicity in its 
exposure of this quackery. 


The All or Nothing Policy 


The tendency to attach undue virtues 
or evils to single factors in the diet has 
been responsible for much fallacious 
teaching in public health. Of all of the 
faddists that oecupy the medical scene 
the food faddists are, no doubt, most ec- 
centric. The vegetarians, who attach un- 
due evils to the eating of meat, base their 
conclusions on the fact that the anthro- 
poid apes live on nuts, fruits and cereals. 
The same faddists are likely, nevertheless, 
to deprecate the facts supporting the 
theory of evolution and if they do not, 
‘‘How,’’? asks McCollum, ‘‘do they ex- 
plain the meat diet of the caveman?’ 
The same faddists cite the fact that ani- 
mals living on a vegetable diet are strong 
and tractable, while carnivorous animals 
are ferocious. Who, however, would care 
to support the contention that the mind 
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of man is governed by the chemical na- 
ture of what he eats. It has been known 
for years that the sufferer from indiges- 
tion and the man irritated by chronic 
attacks of gall bladder inflammation or 
appendicitis is likely to be irritable, 
eynical and a generally unsatisfactory 
cuss, but it has also been known that 


many of our greatest humorists and 


many of our finest leaders have been men 
who abused tobacco and alcohol and who 
gorged themselves with food. There is 
something more to temperament than the 
eating of steak or oats. All the old 
aphorisms such as, ‘‘Tell me what you 
eat and I will tell you what you are’’, 
were based more on superstition than on 
the science of nutrition. Actually there 
is no conclusive evidence to support any 
view as to the dangers of eating whole- 
some quantities of any single article of 
diet, such. as meat, bread, wheat, or any 
other of the fundamental substances. 
However, it is quite customary for the 
faddists to concentrate their attention on 
the exploitation or condemnation of some 
single substance. One of the chief shut- 
tlecocks with which they have amused 
themselves is the controversy as to the 
value of white flour as contrasted with 
whole wheat flour bread. 


Whole Wheat Bread 


The very fact that wheat and bread 
are fundamental substances in the diet 
of man has made the exploitation of 
cereal products and of bread an attrac- 
tive field for the exploiter. This, too, 
has influenced the manufacture of numer- 
ous whole wheat products, for which 
claims are made that go far beyond the 
scientific facts. Indeed, the false and ful- 
some advertising has been so potent that 
even a circular just issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Gov- 
ernment advises the pregnant woman and 
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the nursing mother to limit their diet of 
bread and cereals to whole grain because 
of the high mineral and vitamin content. 
Let us consider first the manner in 
which it has been endeavored to relate the 
consumption of white flour to the cause of 
cancer. It is a significant observation 
in medical history that the advancing of 
numerous and peculiar theories is a good 
indication of the lack of any accurate 
knowledge as to the cause of disease, just 
as a multiplicity of methods of treatment 
is a reflection of a similar state of affairs. 
Fortunately sufficient is known about 
eancer to warrant the advice that it be 
treated primarily by early diagnosis and 
surgical removal, with possible applica- 
tion of radium or X-ray for such purposes 
as may be accomplished with these meth- 
ods. The world was surprised not long 
since by the announcement of the discov- 
ery of a new bacterial organism as the 
cause of cancer. For the past fifteen 
years the discovery of some bacterial or- 
ganism associated with cancer has been 
an annual event. During that same 
period hardJy a month has passed by in 
which the editor of The Journal of the 
American Medical Association has not had 
submitted to him manuscripts advancing 
new theories as to the cause of this malig- 
nant condition, and not the least among 
these theories have been those associated 
with dietary fallacies. In England the 
exploiters of this peculiar idea have been 
such men as the surgeon, Arbuthnot Lane, 
and the publicist, J. E. Barker. Indeed, 
even Sir Clifford Allbut before his death 
was drawn into the controversy in the 
support of whole wheat bread as con- 
trasted with that made from white flour. 
It was Sir Clifford Allbut’s view that the 
whole wheat flour was richer, that it had 
a more agreeable flavor than the white 
loaf, which he said was insipid, and that 
the vitamins are illusive and must be 
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sought in the whole grain. Once this 
view was advanced, others came to its 
support and medical health officers and 
general practitioners did not hesitate to 
advance their opinions. Arbuthnot Lane 
committed himself some years ago to the 
view that most of the ills of mankind are 
caused by intestinal stasis or constipa- 
tion. He urged the use of whole wheat 
bread to relieve constipation and he 
short-circuited the intestines and _ re- 
moved their kinks as a quick surgical 
road to the relief sought. It was a witty 
American surgeon who commented: ‘‘It’s 
a long lane that has no kink.’’ 

As might have been expected, it was 
not long before the British hyperen- 
thusiasm infected the United States. 
Among the first to seize upon this con- 
ception for journalistic exploitation was 
the organ of that most erudite of auto- 
mobile manufacturers, Mr. Henry Ford. 
The man who found difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between Benedict Arnold and 
Arnold Bennett, did not hesitate, through 
the periodical that he sponsors, to sup- 
port the view that the eating of white- 
flour bread is responsible for cancer. 
There was about as much actual knowl- 
edge behind the latter opinion as behind 
the former. There is not an iota of scien- 
tific evidence that the eating of. white 
bread, or any other kind of bread, will 
cause cancer, and not the slightest reason 
to believe that the use of whole wheat 
bread will in any way prevent it. 


White Flour Bread 


Before making a definite statement as 
to the actual value of white flour bread as 
contrasted with whole wheat, it should be 
emphasized again that neither white flour 
bread nor whole wheat bread constitutes 
a single article in the diet for any intelli- 
gent person. As pointed out by McCol- 
lum, there are many reasons why the 
Americans eat white flour bread satis- 
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factorily. ‘‘ White flour,’’ he says ‘‘keeps 
much better than whole wheat flour and 
so can be handled with less commercial 
hazard. The American public likes white 
flour bread, and I do not see any reason,”’ 
he continues, ‘‘why this taste should be 
disturbed. The important thing is to in- 
sist upon the consumption of a sufficient 
amount of what I have termed the pro- 
tective foods—milk and vegetables of the 
leafy type—to insure that calcium de- 
ficiency and the vitamin deficiency of 
white bread will be made good.’’ If bak- 
ing technologie research is able to incor- 
porate larger amounts of milk solids in 
the loaf of bread or otherwise to insure 
a sufficient amount of calcium and the im- 
portant vitamins, even this charge can- 
not rest against white flour bread. 


The supporters of whole wheat as 
against white flour for dietary purposes 
argue that the human bowel requires a 
certain amount of roughage in order to 
exercise its functions satisfactorily. This 
point must not be considered without 
reference to the varying conditions that 
may exist in different individuals. Dr. 
W. C. Alvarez of the Hooper Foundation 
for Medical Research has vigorously at- 
tacked the unguarded and unqualified 
recommendation of coarse food sub- 
stances. ‘‘Some men and women can be 
greatly helped by bran,’’ he says, ‘‘and 
their constipation can be cured if they 
happen to have the digestion of an 
ostrich; but if they happen to have con- 
genitally defective or handicapped di- 
gestive tracts; if they have ulcers or 
narrow places, they cannot handle the 
mass of indigestible material and they 
promptly get into trouble.’’ Many other 
dietary substances such as celery, lettuce, 
spinach and raisins provide roughage. 
Why ask bread to be, like Messalina, all 
things to all men? It is for the individual 
physician, knowing the condition of the 
intestinal tract of the person with whom 
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he is especially concerned to determine 
whether or not that person ought to use 
breads or other foods that depart from 
the standard product or from the normal 
diet. For those who do not have such 
special recommendation, the standard 
white bread loaf that forms the large 
portion of bread baked in the United 
States today, is the product to be recom- 
mended as most satisfactory. 


Fads and Faddists 

We are a people singularly cursed with 
faddists. We have educational cults, 
healing cults, religious cults, and heaven 
alone knows how many peculiar promo- 
tional systems. We have dietary faddists 
who believe that the eating of more white 
bread, more wheat, more fruit, or more 
raisins is necessary to healthful living. 
The time has arrived for calling a halt to 
the growing procession of slogans that 
tend to promote panaceas for health and 
well being. We are admonished at every 
turn to eat more bread, to drink more 
milk, to buy more raisins, to consume 
more apples, to confine ourselves to whole 
wheat, to try some bran, or to add one or 
another of a dozen different items to our 
daily regimen. Many persons have a 
limited tolerance for a food like raisins 
and the victim of chronie inflammation 
of the intestines may hesitate to secure 
his iron through a ‘‘mixture of sugar and 
skins’? as one caustic commentor charac- 
terized this confection. 

The starchy foods, wheat, corn, rice 
and potatoes are universal sources of food 
for the body. Bread, the very staff of 
life, gives that feeling of satisfaction fol- 
lowing eating that is an important factor 
in a suitable diet. One should not urge 
the sedentary, the desk-ridden, or any 
other muscularly inactive person to eat 
more meat or more wheat or to increase 
his bread supply. Americans today tend 
more and more to suffer with obesity or 
overweight. It is the opinion of those 
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best informed that overweight is one of 
the most important factors in shortening 
the span of human life. Physiologists 
have established the fact that a meal com- 
posed largely of cereals is passed through 
the stomach within one and a half hours, 
whereas the inclusion of meat will pro- 
long the time two or three hours. In 
recommending a diet of cereals and 
starchy foods as compared with meats, 
fats and cheese, these things must be 
taken into account by the physician. 
Conclusion 

The scientific physician welcomes the 
establishment of a standard loaf of bread 
made according to the best scientific evi- 
dence as to what is demanded in bread 
by the taste of the public, by our knowl- 
edge of nutrition and of the mysterious 
vitamins. Such a product can be in- 
cluded in diets both for the sick and for 
the well with a clear understanding of 
the effect that it may have on digestion 
and growth. The physician opposes the 
promotion of any single article of diet ac- 
cording to ‘‘the all or nothing policy”’ 
as the one substance important to health 
or the control of disease. In efforts at 
education of the public, which the modern 
physician believes is the most important 
factor in lengthening the span of life, 
faddist notions must be attacked with all 
the vigor and influence that the scientific 
pen can command either by purchase of 
advertising space or by the contribution 
of articles published for the public good. 
The baking industry of this country, in 
its scientific study of bread and bread 
making, and in its promotion of such 
ideals, may be assured of medical sup- 
port. The time is near at hand when the 
compliment given by Don Quixote to a 
Knight of his acquaintance may be used 
without fear of attack from any meticu- 
lous critic. The Don remarked to his 
squire Sancho Panzo: ‘‘He is as good as 
good bread.”’ 
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Home Baking Deplored 


One of the features of the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 was a bread making exhibit. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, then Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, was the leading 
food authority of those days and the 
representative of the United States at the 
Exposition. The Forum of November, 
1900, contained an interesting article by 
him entitled, ‘‘Bread Making of the Paris 
Exposition.’’ Its concluding paragraph, 
written as it was, twenty-five years ago, 
was prophetic. 

‘“‘The domestic baking of bread is to 
be deplored. Bread making is as much 
of an art as tailoring; and we have as 
much right to bread made by experts as 
we have to coats and gowns fashioned by 
tailors. In fact, a ready-made suit keeps 
you warm even if its fit is not faultless. 
But bread badly made has not a leg on 
which to stand. An earnest effort should 
be made to relegate domestic bread mak- 
ing to the past and to institute in every 
community bakeries under competent con- 
trol offering the best bread at the lowest 
prices.’’ 


Less Bread, Poorer Fed 


Is it not possible that the baker of 
bread has himself fallen into error in 
thinking that the public taste which has 
demanded less and less bread during the 
past few decades is as well fed with less 
bread as it would be if the old-time heavy 
bread ration were again called for? 


Has not, perhaps, the public drifted 
into easy and expensive ways of meeting 
its nutritional needs through a constantly 
widening variety of attractive, palatable 
and interesting foods without realizing 
that when it strays far away from its 
basic food it invites disaster and imperils 
the generations that come after it? 
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Standards for Pie Fruits 


Canners and Bakers Are Working out Standards which 
Will Improve Pie Quality 
By W. P. HartMan* 


ETWEEN the baker and the canner 
B there is a bond of kinship. We have 
much in common in our problems of pro- 
duction and merchandising. Our finished 
products become your raw materials. 

The canner of fruits and vegetables is 
striving constantly to improve the quality 
of his pack just as you leaders in your 
industry have as your goal the building 
of a better pie. 


During recent years practically every 
industry has set up standards to govern 
production of the finished product. This 
has been especially true in the manufac- 
ture of food stuffs. The canners through 
their national organization, state legisla- 
tion, in co-operation among themselves, 
and with others, have set standards 
which are a growing credit to the in- 
dustry and a safe-guard and guarantee 
to the consuming public. The canner of 
today who attempts the packing of in- 
ferior raw materials, or who operates 
under insanitary conditions or practices 
short weight is a predestined failure just 
as the pie baker who may continue to 
fill the space between the crusts with 
cheap, worthless, sometimes harmful so- 
ealled ‘‘fillers.’’ 


A can of cherries or other fruit should 
mean sound fresh fruit harvested at the 
proper time in its maturity and handled 
with dispatch from the tree to the fac- 
tory and into the containers and the cans 
filled with fruit and not water, or fruit 
juice, and by the same token Cherry Pie 
should be made of cherries and not a 


*An address given before the National Asso- 
ciation of Wholesale Pie Bakers at Buffalo, 
September 16, 1925. 


gelatinous mass of juice, corn starch and 
now and then a cherry. 

The program of standardization with 
the progressive canner begins with the 
planting of the seed, tree and bush. It is 
a vital part of his production program to 
know the varieties, and even the strains 
of given varieties, of fruits and vegetables 
best adapted for canning purposes. 


To most folks a pumpkin is a pumpkin, 
a cherry is either sweet or sour, red, black 
or white and apples are either quartered 
or sliced, solid or in water, but to the 
canner each variety is known for its 
merit or lack thereof in the tin. There- 
fore, the canner must control the variety 
as well as the condition of products de- 
livered at his receiving platform. 


In catering to your specifications for 
eanned fruits and such vegetables as are 
used in your plants, the alert canner is 
constantly analyzing your requirements in 
order that he may give you products that 
will hold up, retained original flavor and 
color, and packed so as to deliver the net 
contents through avenues of distribution 
to your receiving department at the low- 
est possible unit cost. In other words, a 
dependable quality product and of firm, 
honest pack. 

The program of standardizing canned 
food products is by no means entirely com- 
plete. On the contrary an active stand- 
ing committee of the National Canners 
Association works in close touch with the 
Committee on Definitions and Standards 
of the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, state 
food officials and others, building new and 
revising old standards. It is assumed that 
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the pie baker does not want to pay the 
price for extra selected large raspberries 
or other fruit, put up in heavy sirup, 
when medium sized fruit properly ma- 
tured, sorted and handled and packed 
firm in natural juice, or water just suffi- 
cient for proper processing, will serve 
your requirements in every essential 
equally as well. 

The canning or making of pies from 
fruits that are immature, decomposed, 
unwashed or of inferior quality from any 
cause should be condemned openly and 
vigorously and such violations of common 
decency as well as municipal, state and 
federal food laws, should be brought to 
the attention of the proper authorities. 

The manufacturer and the purveyor of 
food stuffs has a double responsibility to 
the consuming public. The products of 
our factories and your bakeries feed the 
nation. The health and the very lives 
of the millions who purchase and con- 
sume our products is dependent upon the 
quality of our raw materials, the technic 
in production and the cleanliness in 
handling through the departments of 
production and distribution. 

If 40% of the house wives today are 
still baking bread and pies in their 
homes, this in itself should indicate that 
there is still much to be done in the way 
of quality production and intelligent ad- 
vertising to foster confidence among the 
wives and mothers of the country. 

We canners need no argument to con- 
vince us that consumption of our products 
in the home and public eating places can, 
must, and will be materially increased 
from year to year. Looking forward to 
this increased volume and recognizing 
that it must be born first of confidence, 
the leading canners of the country years 
ago caused legislation to be enacted in 
various states which placed the canners 
under license, under rigid inspection and 
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prescribed sanitary and other conditions 
that must obtain in the canning of food 
products. 

The baking of pies that will command 
repeat orders is at once a science and an 
art; so also is the conservation in tin, of 
the products of the garden, field and 
orchard. , 

Commercial canning in this country 
dates back close to a century, yet in the 
past ten years more progress has been 
made in factory operations and in im- 
proving the quality of the finished product 
than throughout the history of the in- 
dustry previous to that time. It is no 
hazard to predict that still greater prog- 
ress is immediately ahead. The folks at 
the home table, the tradesman at the 
lunch counter and the diner in the restaur- 
ant will demand more of our products in 
proportion to the confidence we create 
among them. ) 


Quackery? 

‘‘Quackery is now applied to the ex- 
ploitation and marketing of food prod- 
ucts. As an evidence of it, note the ad- 
vertising of Whole Grain Wheat and the 
exaggerated, misleading statements made 
concerning the value of Whole Grain 
Wheat as a part of the dietary in the 
treatment of a large variety of diseases. 
Fortunately the Journal of the A. M. A., 
Hygeia, and some of the advertising 
clubs that stand for truthful advertising 
are condemning the methods employed 
and the propaganda used in exploiting 
certain food products which though per- 
haps possessing certain value are not to 
be depended upon to the extent claimed 
in either the promotion or the restoring 


of health.’’ 
—Jour. Ind. State Med. Assn. 


‘The best smell is bread, the best 
savour salt, the best love that of chil- 
dren.’’ 
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VITAMINS IN DIET AND HEALTH. Pamphlet 
of 37 pages. By R. M. Allen. Printed by Vita- 
min Food Co., Inc., New York. 


The food industries are studying their products 
today as they have never studied them before. 
They have adopted methods of manufacture and 
handling which eliminate adulteration and waste. 
But the character of food advertising has changed 
even more rapidly than the quality of the prod- 
ucts and today methods of selling which depend 
for their “pulling power” on the use of destruc- 
tive comparative charts and tables are rarely 
found. 

Rather food manufacturers depend on the tell- 
ing of basic food facts to stimulate the use of 
their products. When the vitamins were first 
discovered and their importance in nutrition em- 
phasized by the dietetic experts a flood of vitamin 
preparations came down on the food markets. 
Most of these products were worthless nostrums. 
They contained but few vitamins and their only 
effect was to upset the mind of consumers and 
discredit the whole subject of vitamins in rela- 
tion to nutrition and health. 

Today the public realizes the necessity for 
vitamins in the diet and is selecting its rations 
in an endeavor to secure the essential elements 
in an adequate and acceptable form and amount. 

One of the best contributions to the whole 
subject of vitamins is the booklet prepared by 
R. M. Allen and called Vitamins in Diet and 
Health. While the author is interested in the 
manufacture of a vitamin potent food and has 
collected his data with a view to stimulating 
interest in his product he has carefully avoided 
the usual errors of the propagandist and builds 
his arguments through the use of authoritative 
reports from recognized scientists. 

He has studied the various staple foods in re- 
lation to their vitamin content and shown the 
deficiencies which must be repaired by the use 
of milk or selected vitamin rich foods. He points 
out the need for an increased use of the leafy 
vegetables and for saving the skimmilk products 
from the creamery and cheese factory. And he 
stresses the importance of the yeast plant as 
the most potent producer of vitamin B. and 
shows how yeast can be grown on the waste 
products of the flour mills, the coarser portions 
of grain which are not acceptable as human food, 
and by concentration made available for use as 
adjuvants to our dietary. 

The author well emphasizes the fact that the 
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modern idea of nutrition is concerned with 
something more than the supplying of enough 
food to support life and that in human nutri- 
tion as in animal feeding we must select foods 
which will develop the highest type of life and 
produce a race which will function more efficient- 
ly than in the older ages of man. “We can,” he 
says, “with food facts now at hand, feed children, 
men and women for better growth and health, 
greater energy and longer life.” If this much- 
to-be-desired end can be attained by the use of 
selected diets which add to the basic rations of 
bread and meat the essential vitamin contents 
such data as that tabulated in Vitamins in Diet 
and Health will be interesting and helpful. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING. By Wilmot Lippin- 
ecott. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
340 pages, illustrated with 103 photographs. 


Outdoor Advertising is the only book of its 
kind, written for and about outdoor advertising. 
The rapid growth of outdoor advertising in the 
last few years, and the ease with which this 
medium lends itself to sales appeal in foods 
makes it of interest to bakery sales and advertis- 
ing managers. 

The preface, by Percival White, defends the 
case for billboards and illustrates the manner in 
which the dilapidated daubs of former years 
have been transformed into beautiful settings for 
the work of artists. The earlier sentiment against 
unsightly examples of outdoor display, fostered 
by the pained surprise of our foreign visitors, 
has given way to our appreciation for the art in 
exaggerated size which more often than not be- 
comes a screen for unsightly spots in our urban 
districts. “Outdoor advertising, as it exists to- 
day, is a modern development to meet the need 
for a medium to reach people whose attention 
must be caught while they are almost literally 
on the run. And it is a form so flexible that it 
can serve the corner grocer no less than the 
national distributor.” 

To the advertising man, the term “outdoor ad- 
vertising” means more than billboards; it includes 
posters of all sizes as car cards, window cards, 
tacked cards, painted bulletin, walls, and signs, 
electrical display signs and window dressings. 
The twelve features which are said to character- 
ize the best type of modern outdoor advertising 
are: position, size, color, dignity, instantaneous 
impression, circulation, repetition, permanence, 
dealer attitude, organization and economy. 
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Abstracts of Technical Articles 


Selected for Baking Technology from Chemical 
Abstracts 


Growth and reproduction of rats on whole milk 
as the sole diet. L. S. Palmer and C. Ken- 
nedy. Proc. Soc. Experimental Biol. Med. 20, 
506-8 (1923).—Three male albino rats were 
raised from weaning to full size at maturity 
on a diet of fresh raw liquid milk and distilled 
H;O containing I.; these rats exhibited no 
mating instinct. A second series, representing 
5 of each sex, grew normally for 50-70 days 
but did not attain the expected size at ma- 
turity. The females did not reproduce. Three 
female rats were reared to partial maturity 
on a mixed diet; after littering once, they 
were placed on the raw milk diet; subsequent 
litters were unhealthy. 
OATES 


Maintenance values for the proteins of milk, 
bread and milk, meat and soy bean curd in 
human nutrition. M. S. Rose, G. Macleod and 
B. Bisbey. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 21, 
143-4 (1923)—-Two healthy women were 
given a basal diet of arrowroot starch, dex- 
trimaltose, lactose, butter fat and apple. To 
this was added the particular food under in- 
vestigation. Each received 40 calories and 
0.77-0.80 g. of N: per kilogram of body weight 
per day, for a period of 12-15 days. On the 
basis of N: balance the relative efficiency of 
the foodstuffs, expressed as protein storage in 
12 days, is soy bean 2.12, meat 4.33, milk 
41.44, bread and milk 30.37 grams. 
GivaB: 


Chemistry applied to food manufacture. F. Peter 
Dengler and E. R. Barnes. Am. Food Jr. 20, 
149-50 (1925). 

J. A. Kennedy. 


Detection of benzoyl peroxide in flour, dough, 
dough products, and the so-called baking aids 
and flour-improving agents. S. Rothenfusser. 
Chem, Ztg. 49, 285-7 (1925).—(BzO)s is per- 
mitted to be mixed with flour to the extent 
of 0.005% by law (Germany). As a bleach- 
ing agent it is sold, mixed with 3 parts Ca 
acid phosphate under the name of ‘Novadelox’. 
To prepare a reagent for detecting (BzO), 
rub up in a mortar 1 gram para (H:NCeH,)s 
NH.H.SO, with 96% EtOH, wash into a 
flask, make up to 100 cc. with EtOH and 
reflux on the H:O bath % hour. By this 
procedure a part of the difficultly soluble 
amine is dissolved and any traces of Et:O: 
or EtHO. are decomposed. A pale green 
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color sometimes produced by atmospheric O, 
disappears also at this time. On cooling, some 
fine crystals separate out. Before use the 
flask is shaken and the settled crystals are 
evenly distributed. To a sample of flour in 
a test tube add some petroleum ether, mix 
well, add the reagent and again mix. If more 
than 1:10,000 (BzO). is present a green-blue 
color develops immediately. If 1:20,000 (BzO). 
is present the color appears within a few 
minutes. In weakly alkaline solutions the 
color is red. Large quantities of acid (organic 
or inorganic) make the test less delicate. 
Baked products should be disintegrated with 
a glass rod after the petroleum ether is added 
and before the test. Another method for 
testing flour is to fold a lignin-free filter paper 
in half. Wet evenly with the reagent and 
spread flour over one-half of the paper. Fold 
the other half over the flour and press with 
a glass plate. If powdered benzoyl peroxide 
has been added to the flour blue-green dots 
of indamine will appear on the moist paper. 
If a solution of benzoyl peroxide has: been 
sprayed into the flour and perfectly distrib- 
uted, a diffused coloration will appear. If 
so-called flour-improving or baking-aid pow- 
ders are present to the extent of 10% in the 
flour intense blue-green dots appear. 
H. W. Vahlteich. 


Digestibility of baked goods made from patent 


flour. Harry J. Deuel. J. Home Econ. 15, 
699-701 (1923).—Digestion experiments with 
baked goods of various sorts made with patent 
flour show a high coefficient of digestibility 
for protein and carbohydrate in all cases 
except pie crust, which showed a coefficient 
of only 76.9% for protein, probably due to the 
fact that the protein intake was low in this 
case. No digestive disturbances were reported. 
L. D. Elliott. 


Yeast bread compared with baking powder 


bread in nutritive value. Lelah V. Gault. J. 
Home Econ. 15, 689-96 (1923).—Yeast bread 
made from whole wheat nourished rats more 
effectively than whole-wheat bread made with 
baking powder, probably because the vitamin 
B and the protein of the bread were supple- 
mented by the yeast. Six cakes of yeast per 
loaf made more palatable bread and nourished 
much better than a half cake. Yeast is a 
nutrient constituent of bread and any increase 
in the amount, up to quantities in excess of 
those ordinarily used will improve the food 


value of the product. 
L. D. Elliott. 
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An Investment in Life 


How American Bread, Through the Splendid Work of the Near Hast Relief, 
Ts Saving Precious Lives 


YEAR ago when we invested in life 
A for orphan children, and co-operated 
with the Near East Relief in saving three 
hundred thousand child lives with Ameri- 
can food, we did so without a very clear 
conception as to whether this investment 
was made in Nazareth, Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople or elsewhere. Today it was 
our privilege to see little Zadi, our first 
dividend on our investment. 

Today nearly a thousand representa- 
tives of every industrial and social asso- 
ciation in Chicago sat together at a lunch- 
eon and listened to reports by men and 
women whe. have just returned from an 
observation tour through the orphanages 
and training schools maintained by the 
Near East Relief. Governor Frank O. 
Lowden was master of ceremonies. 

This movement is world wide and is too 
comprehensive to discuss in any short 
article, but today, Zadi, a little child, went 
straight to the hearts of every listener 
with the baker’s story in a few words. 


Two years ago this little girl was found 
beside her dying mother on the road lead- 
ing to Amarat, diseased, covered with 
sores, starving, a helpless and unwanted 
victim of oppression. Her father had al- 
ready been massacred and her mother lay 
dying ; she was picked up out of the ditch 
by a nurse from the Near East Relief 
organization, taken to their nearest or- 
_phanage, and fed with generous quantities 
of American bread and milk which meant 
life to her. Completely cured of disease, 
‘returned to radiant health, dressed and 
clean she was later adopted by an Ameri- 
can mother and brought to Chicago. 

After the luncheon and sitting cross- 
legged on a cleared-away luncheon table, 


in a sweet childish voice and in perfect 
English she told me how the children come 
to their meals in those refugee homes. 
In her own words: ‘‘They stretch a long 
cloth on the floor. They put a dish of 
food and a piece of bread on it for every 
child. The children come marching in 
slowly and each one stands beside their 
plate. Then they sing their grace.’’ With 
her hands clasped and in a soft voice so 
as not to disturb the group standing near 
us she repeated their little song of thanks: 
‘‘Thou art great, thou art good and we 
thank thee for this food. By thy hand 
must we be fed, give us Lord, our daily 
bread. Amen.”’ 

Nearly three hundred thousand of these 
orphan children are now being brought 
back to strength and health with bread, 
milk, meats, and syrup, all of which comes 
from American investment in these little 
lives. Bread to them is the symbol of 
life, happiness and liberty. It is the 
baker’s story of friendship to the world. 
It is the message which our industry will 
tell to every consumer of bread during 
Golden Rule Week, the week beginning 
Sunday, December 6th, 1925. 

—L. A. R. 


‘“Wholesomest of meats is bread! 
Of sauces milk is wholesomest ; 
A flowing brook, in gravel bed, 
Is of all beverages best ; 
The heartiest toil gives earth its fruit; 
The sweetest music is the lute.’’ 
—Old Welsh Song. 


‘‘Give bread for bread and do not let 
your neighbor go hungry?’ 
—Algeria. 
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Come Let Us Work Together 


HERE is no 

difference of 
opinion as to the 
greatest need of 
every baker. What 
he wants is a better 
chance to sell larger 
quantities of finer 
products. What he 
needs is a clearer 
idea of how he can 
bring his desires to 
realization. And is 
a leadership which 
will organize these 
needs and _ desires, 
these hopes and as- 
pirations for a finer 
service to be denied 
the baker any 
longer? On the edi- 


torial page of a recent number of Baking 
Technology appeared these thrilling and 
inspiring words, ‘‘Make no little plans, 
they have no magic to stir men’s blood 
and will not be realized. Make big plans; 
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aim high in hope and 
work, remembering 
that a noble and log- 
ical plan will never 
die, but long after 
we are gone will be a 
living thing.”’ 

The story of the 
Buffalo Convention 
is now common 
knowledge. The 
highest water mark 
of organized effort 
set in those days of 
constructive plan- 
ning is in full view 
of every baker who 
will lift his eyes 
from his work. Is 
there a single reason 
why every baker 


should not step into the association boat 
and, forgetting all past disappointments, 
make a common purpose with us? The rea- 
sons for united effort under common lead- 
ership are simple and definite. They are: 
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To secure for everyone an adequate 
supply of well made, nutritious food 
in the form of baked goods. 

To establish the position of the 
baker as the producer of the most 
important food. 

To dignify the baker as the dieti- 
tian of the race. 


The means by which these objectives 
may be attained are not so definite. And 
they will never be brought to the hand of 
the individual baker except by the fused 
efforts of the whole industry. But if in 
every town and city in every state, 
bakers, millers and supply men, helped 
by the other food industries which live 
only because of the importance of bread 
as the carrier of their products into con- 
sumption, and welcomed into service by 
teachers, physicians, dentists and parents, 
were meeting in common councils, not 
annually but constantly through the year, 
the time would soon come when a more 
generous supply of cereal foods would 
be placed on every table, at every meal. 

How can these councils be formed? 
What can the individual baker. do to 
bring all these influences to his bidding? 

One thing is certain, he cannot. ae- 
complish much by his individual effort. 
He knows that because he has tried it 
and wasted his work. 

Nor can he tell the story of his nutri- 
tious products and their role as the pre- 
ventive of malnutrition through the me- 
dium of a local baker’s organization, un- 
less it is working to a common end with 
similar groups throughout the country. 

The common effort which will bring re- 
sults must be directed. When the sec- 
retaries of many bakery organizations 
organized an association of secretaries 
under the name of Bakers Associations 
Secretarial Conference, before they left 
the stimulating influence of the great con- 
vention, they created the means by which 
every movement which will advance the 
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industry may be made intelligently and at 
the proper time in all parts of the 
country. 

- As an illustration of one need of the 
direction of association activities to a 
definite end, one may study any half 
dozen programs of bakers conventions. 
The programs were interesting. They 
provided food for thought and pleasur- 
able entertainment. They were success- 
fully carried out and earned for their 
sponsors the appreciation of the member- 
ship. But except in occasional instances 
they did not touch upon basic problems 
which underlie the development of the 
industry. They were related to local 
matters, such as bread weight legislation, 
sanitary inspection, or unfair competi- 
tion. They reviewed the processes of fer- 
mentation or outlined improved shop 
practices. In short they were excellent 
palliatives for the ills of the industry but 
they administered no substantial body 
building materials for the permanent 
benefit of all bakers. 


Is it not time to study fundamental 
causes for unsatisfactory conditions 
within the industry and then to adminis- 
ter relief which will be permanent? 


Why not then organize now through 
this new association of secretaries a gen- 
eral program for all conventions and 
meetings of bakers for the coming year? 
And what better objective can be found 
than the increased use of bakery prod- 
ucts? If throughout the country the at- 
tention of bakers and their allies can be 
focused on one common goal for a single 
year, more definite progress can be made 
than will come in a generation of undi- 
rected and scattered effort. 


The Increased Use of Bakery Products 


The program for a year of hard work 
may well be built then to the single end, 
increased consumption of baked goods. 

How shall this be accomplished? Will 
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a national advertising campaign be neces- 
sary and would money so expended bring 
results? Can every association work out 
its own plans to stimulate the sale of 
bread and cake and sweet goods? What 
campaign is practical? How shall it be 
organized? Who will direct it and fur- 
nish the munitions in the form of well- 
drafted instructions? That is the work 
of American Bakers Association through 
its Department of Trade Promotion. And 
to it will be brought the assistance of the 
Department of Nutritional Education and 
every other influence which has been built 
up for this hour of need by American 
Institute of Baking. 

As a background for any plan for in- 
ereasing the consumption of any food 
there must be built a receptive attitude on 
the part of the potential consumer. The 
need for the food must be established. 
Its high quality must be fully recognized. 
Its nutritional value must be common 
knowledge. The economy of its use must 
be appreciated. Every criticism of the 
food as inadequate, unbalanced, fat form- 
ing, constipating, deficient in lime or pro- 
tein or erude fiber or vitamins must be 
fairly and fully answered. If any group 
of recognized standing has definite ob- 
jections to its increased use, these objec- 
tions must be overthrown. These essentials 
to the greater use of bakers’ products 
will never be made clear to the con- 
sumer through the reiterated advice to 
make quality goods. Of course no effort 
to increase the use of any article which 
is not based on genuine merit and which 
is not supported by steady improvement 
in the quality of the service behind the 
product, can hope for more than a tem- 
porary success. But any endeavor to 
change in the slightest degree the eating 
habits which have been established for 
generations, which are fixed by racial cus- 
toms and determined by social usage must 
be based on the education of mothers 
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and children to a clearer appreciation of 
the basic need for increasing the amount 
of bread in the ration. 


The Educational Campaign Is Ready to Go 

We have prepared the way for this 
campaign of education. In the nutrition 
laboratories of the Institute the data has 
been secured which answers every critic 
of bread or cake or pie. The support of 
the physician who is up to date in the 
newer knowledge of nutrition is assured. 
The great organization known as the 
American Home Economics Association 
has appointed a special committee to 
study the role of cereals in the diet. 
Through the money provided by the 
Robert Boyd Ward Fund, Inc., many 
helpful means of spreading the knowledge 
of better bread will be set to work. 

We lack only the support of the bak- 
ing industry for which all this prelimin- 
ary campaigning has been done. We 
need now more than anything else the 
help of every organization of bakers 
throughout the country. There is no 
group which cannot take part in a nation- 
wide effort to increase the consumption 
of its product and none which will not be 
benefited by the campaign in direct pro- 
portion of its own interest in the work 
ahead. Of course those bakers who are 
still so self-satisfied that they see nothing 
to be gained by co-operation with their 
fellows, will secure their increased busi- 
ness very cheaply. They will profit by 
the work of others. But such profit will 
not long remain to them, for there is no 
room in American industry for selfishness 
and individualism. And while American 
Bakers Association is working for the 
common good the greatest benefits from 
its efforts will come to those who work. 


Can the association speak for the whole 
industry? Can it expect the co-operation 
of every baker as it plans and builds for 
his industry ? 
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Mr. Grain O’ Wheat 


Mr. GRAIN O’WHEAT is endowed 
with a winning personality as he tells the 
story of his life in a little booklet to be 
distributed by bakers early in December. 
He has been all over the world, with na- 
tion after nation, down through the pages 
of history, as they pushed on in their con- 
quests of new soil in which to grow the 
family of O’ Wheats. 


Real happiness comes to him and _ his 
family at last when, raised in America 
in peaceful fields, they are ground into 
flour and sent in generous quantities to 
Mesopotamia to save the lives of homeless 
children. 

We seldom see a simple little tale which 
more fully embodies the spirit of the staff 
of life and what it means to those who 
are dependent upon America’s charity 
for their very existence. 


The story of Mr. Grain O’Wheat is the 
baker’s contribution to the splendid 
work of the Near East Relief. Thousands 
of copies of the booklet will go into Amer- 
ican homes along with good white loaves 
of nutritious baker’s bread. Grocers will 
distribute it in their deliveries. Bakers 
will enclose a copy in every purchase over 
the counter. School children will take it 
home to read again and so thousands of 
families will get a new appreciation 
of the value of our wheat food in the 
life of nations. 


December 7th is set aside for Inter- 
national observance as Golden Rule Sun- 
day. There is hardly an industry or as- 
sociation that is not finding some way to 
co-operate with the Near East Relief and 
help along the work of feeding and train- 
ing thousands of orphaned children made 
helpless by war’s terrors in Asia Minor. 
Local committees will be in charge of 
publicity and civic programs. The pul- 
pits will be devoted to the subject on that 
Sunday. Golden Rule Dinners will grace 
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the noonday tables in our homes and con- 
tributions will insure the training and 
happiness of nearly three thousand un- 
fortunate children for another year. 
American Institute of Baking is super- 
vising the printing of these booklets and 
of the window cards which help in dis- 
playing it for the bakers. The prices 
quoted are provisional, and will be re- 
duced as the total number of booklets 
printed increases above a hundred thou- 
sand. All orders must be received by 
November twentieth to insure delivery. 
L. A. Rumsey. 


More Pie and Cake Eaters 


Our association has often been called 
an association of bread bakers and the 
value of the work of the institute and 
its school has been little appreciated by 
bakers who are specialists in pie or cake 
baking. But as a matter of fact the work 
of the institute this past year has been 
concentrated on special studies for the 
benefit of pie and cake bakers and the 
program of our conventions will provide 
special opportunities for the discussion 
of the work we have been doing in these 
lines. 

Every cake baker knows that the field - 
for expanding his business is unlimited. 
He has but two obstacles to overcome, 
one the belief of nearly every housewife 
that her cake is better than the bakers, 
a fact still too generally true, and the 
other the persistent idea that cake is not 
a good food for children. And of course 
the baker will have to clear his own road 
to success. He can bake better cake than 
the average woman in her kitchen. But 
until he becomes a cake baker instead of 
just a baker to whom cake is but an item 
in the day’s work he will penalize the 
cake industry and retard its growth as 
definitely as the poor bread baker has 
injured the sale of better bread. 
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How Special Libraries Work 
for Industry 


Lrpraries which are merely reposi- 
tories for books are of little service. 
A modern library is as productive as any 
other branch of industry. Its books and 
pamphlets and libraries and clerks work 
for the benefit of industry and their con- 
tributions are essential to the speeded up 
production of our present era. 


A typical example of the way libraries 
work for industry was the information 
booth which the recently organized Illi- 
nois Chapter of the Special Libraries 
Association operated at the Illinois Prod- 
ucts Exposition held at Chicago, October 
8 to 17, inclusive. The idea of the booth 
was to help the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce to ‘‘sell Illinois’. They 
planned to make the space allotted to 
them work overtime, with someone al- 
ways on the job to give out facts and 
information and show what the special 
library is and does. They gave ready 
reference if the material was at hand, or 
if the questions asked required more 
thorough research, forwarded the infor- 
mation later. 


The John Crerar Library, the Chicago 
Public Library, the Chicago Municipal 
Reference Library, the Newberry Library 
and the Chicago Historical Society loaned 
exhibits on Illinois. Brentano’s books on 
Illinois and Chicago were displayed and 
many other concerns contributed topical 
literature for distribution. The equip- 
ment of the booth with lights, filing cab- 
inets and other devices and its artisti: 
setting of flowers and decorations were 
all provided through the generosity of 
Chicago business men who appreciate the 
importance of libraries in their daily 
work. 


Reference material, books, business 
services, pamphlet and clipping files were 
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all installed and the working tools of the 
special library were shown in action. 
A new field for special library chapters 
was thus opened, for no other group is 
so well equipped to gather statistics and 
impart special information. Perhaps the 
commercial organizations of other states 
and cities will follow Illinois and call 
on the special library chapters for co- 
operation when plans are being made for 
state or city expositions. 
Ree tine ee. 


American Food ts Best 


AUTHORITIES say that we do not en- 
courage the preparation of American 
dishes in American style. We flock to 
French, Italian and Hungarian restau- 
rants, and favor Chinese methods of cook- 
ing because we have but little apprecia- 
tion of, or interest in improving, our 
own, although we boast of many native 
dishes and a long list of pure-bred Ameri- 
ean foods. 

The old-fashioned Thanksgiving dinner 
is an American institution, and ‘buck- 
wheat cakes and syrup, two crust. pies, 
Southern fried chicken, Boston baked 
beans and brown bread, and American 
clams, oysters and scallops are unequalled 
in popularity throughout the country. 
These are American dishes, the result of 
native ingenuity and skill, yet we, as a 
nation, do nothing to encourage an Ameri- 
ean system of good cookery. 

We patronize foreign restaurants and 
are attached to foreign dishes because 
they are better for the money than any 
we produce, yet the food we produce is 
peerless, and who can say that many of 
our home cooks ean’t prepare wonderful 
meals? We may be a country made up 
of a hundred and one different national- 
ities, we should expend thought and time 
on dishes of American food prepared in 


a manner typically our own. 
The Restaurateur. 
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We Work Together 


To win through knowing our markets 
and developing their full potential 
possibilities, a higher place for the 
baking industry in the great family of 
America’s business life. 


A Perfect 36 


PERFECT 36 is a figure much ad- 
A mired by every one, but frequently it 
doesn’t all belong to the one displaying it. 

So it is with the figure 7,200, registered 
as Bakers and Associates attending the 
Buffalo Convention—they don’t all belong 
to the American Bakers Association, and— 
why not? 

Surely, if any Baker ever thought he had 
a logical reason for not being a member of 
the A. B. A., and was present at the Buffa- 
lo Convention, his reasoning has been 
knocked into a cocked hat, for nobody but 
a blind man could miss seeing the demon- 
stration of interest and enthusiasm during 
the eventful week of September 19th, and 
—where there is great interest and much 
enthusiasm, there is usually a lot of merit. 


Merit: that which deserves consideration, 
reward, esteem! 
What say you, fellow-bakers who at- 
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tended the Buffalo Convention but are not 
members of the A. B. A.? Did not the 
educational features from every angle 
merit the time and the money spent by the 
A. B. A. and its associate members? 

Are not its past efforts, present plans 
and future developments for a Bigger, 
Better and Busier Baking Industry desery- 
ing of your consideration? They must be, 
if you are at all interested in your own 
business. 

Since you stopped work long enough to 
attend the Convention, and looked with 
interest upon the mammoth display of Bak- 
ing Equipment, and listened to the intelli- 
gent discussions of Bakers’ problems—do 
you not hold the A. B. A. in higher esteem? 

Then, for your own sake, joint the 
American Bakers Association and give it 
its well-earned reward! 

Performance is the best advertisement. 

Expectantly yours, 
L. A. ScHILLINGER, 
First Vice-President American Bakers 
Association. 


Utter, Yet Harmful 


Nonsense 


HE chief aim of man from the day 

he emerged from primordial slime un- 
til his dinner hour today has been the secur- 
ing of enough food to satisfy his hunger. 
His need of clothing and a home came ages 
after he was conscious of the call of his 
stomach for food. But a million years has 
taught him little as to the reasons for his 
food likes and dislikes and he is just as 
willing to sit and listen to a discussion of 
diets as he was when he debated the relative 
merits of snake and deer meat before the 
door of his prehistoric cave, 

At least that assumption would seem to 
be logical in view of the fact that within 
the last few weeks such an intelligent group 
as the Women’s Advertising League of To- 
ledo gave of their time and interest to 
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listening to a talk on food in which the 
lecturer expounded the most amazing ideas 
of diet and health. They heard for example 
that an ideal breakfast, as the Toledo Times 
reporter records it, is one-half a grape- 
fruit and a glass of milk. They learned 
that fruit and bread should never be eaten 
together because the starch of the bread is 
in some strange way affected by the acid of 
the fruit. And as an example of wierd 
chemistry the scientist of the occasion is 
quoted as saying “sugar is absolutely taboo 
on fruit unless you want to form alcohol in 
your own stomach.” And white bread was 
termed “absolutely deadly” and one of the 
worst causes of cancer. 


It is of course to be assumed that the 
club members who listened to this amazing 
exposition of utter ignorance of the chem- 
istry of food and the physiological proc- 
esses by which it is metabolized in the body 
went back to their work unafraid of the 
calories which they were told “had killed 
more people than any one thing,” and more 
determined than ever to avoid the path of 
the food faddist. : 

The pity of it all is that anyone who 
asks for an opportunity to expound his 
ideas on food finds it so easy to get an audi- 
ence. Women’s clubs, teachers’ conferences, 
meetings of Rotarians, Kiwanians and all 
the other groups which come together for 
energy producing and mentally stimulating 
pabulum are told in all seriousness the most 
absurd tales of what to eat to live, what to 
avoid to be healthy, how to reduce and how 
to become plump. And in far too many 
cases the speaker has no background of 
knowledge, no standing among authorities 
in nutrition and no real information on the 
subject he discusses. 

George E. Harter of the Defensive Diet 
League of America is reported to have made 
the amazing address to the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Toledo. How many simi- 
lar exhibitions of his utter ignorance of the 
subject of nutrition will he be allowed to 
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make? And when will the teachers of sound 
science, level headed practitioners of medi- 
cine, and well read dentists convince the 
public whom they serve that the chemistry 
of food as it is eaten is the same sort of 
chemistry which follows the immutable 
laws of the laboratory? Of course truth 
will prevail. It is unfortunate that some- 
times it seems hard to distinguish between 
fact and fiction. 


For Better Business 


HILE the ambitious plans of Ameri- 

can Institute of Baking may appear 
idealistic and visionary to practical minded 
bakers and millers who have not yet sensed 
the value of co-operative efforts, as a mat- 
ter of fact this work is neither new nor un- 
tried. President L. J. Schumaker, in writ- 
ing of the work now being outlined for the 
year ahead refers to the splendid achieve- 
ments of the National Dairy Council in 
Eastern Pennsylvania and urges similar 
activities among bakers. He says: 


“We have worked closely with the Dairy 
Counsel of this section for some time. Our 
Dairy Counsel takes in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware and part of 
New Jersey. Their Secretary has his office 
in Philadelphia and in addition to his office 
force has thirty-four persons working all 
the time in the field. In the nutrition field 
work he employs thirteen men and twelve 
women. They naturally do much of their 
work through the public schools but they 
also work through women’s clubs and scores 
of other organizations. In the Dramatic 
Department he employs nine persons. They 
arrange and direct little plays for young 
people, in which milk is in some way 
featured or introduced. When this work 
was undertaken some of the milk distribu- 
tors looked upon it just as an added ex- 
pense, but in a little over a year’s work he 
increased the consumption of milk in this 
territory over one million quarts per month. 
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Residual Sugar of Bread’ 


By C. B. Morison 
Of the American Institute of Baking 


FYNASTE and flavor are among the 

most important characteristics of a 
high quality bread. This is recognized 
in bread scoring systems. At the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking the official score 
for ideal bread requires 20 points for 
taste and 15 for flavor, which is equiva- 
lent to 50 per cent of the 70 points al- 
lotted to the internal characteristics of 
the loaf. This is also 35 per cent of the 
total score of 100 points. 

In this country there seems to be a 
national predilection for sweets. Some 
bakers feel that in consequence the 
much desired wheat flavor of bread has 
been sacrificed to the popular demand for 
sweetness. It is often remarked that 
bread is becoming more like cake. Other 
bakers hold opposite views, and it would 
be difficult to secure complete agreement 
among the trade on this question. 

Visitors from abroad have in our hear- 
ing frequently commented on the sweet 
taste and flavor of American bread, and 
in most cases note with surprise the 
quantity of sugar and other ingredients 
used in bread formulas and the increased 
cost of production which follows from 
their use. 

Thus, the relation of the amount and 
kind of sugar used in formulas to the 
production of sweetness of taste and 
flavor in the baked bread is of essential 
interest. How much sugar will be found 
in bread made from various formulas 
containing commercially pure sugar or 
available sugar forming ingredients? 
What is their qualitative and quantitative 
influence on the taste and flavor of the 
bread ? 


*The Residual Sugar Content of Bread, Cereal 
Chemistry, Vol. II, No. 5. 


The term residual sugar content of 
bread is used here to denote the kind and 
amount of sugar present in the bread 
baked from a fermented dough. The 
residual sugar content may be dependent 
upon several factors, among which © 
are the kinds and amounts of sugar 
originally added to the dough, sugars 
produced by enzymatic activity, the 
amount of yeast used, the temperature 
and time of fermentation, hydrogen-ion 
concentration and other factors which in- 
fluence enzyme acion; finally, oven con- 
ditions, especially those of temperature, 
and time of baking. 


The ingredients commonly employed for 
the fermentable carbohydrate require- 
ments of bread doughs are sucrose from 
cane or beet, refined dextrose (d-glucose), 
sold under trade names such as cerelose, 
malt extracts or syrups, and sweetened 
condensed milk. In addition to these com- 
mercially pure individual sugars, and 
sugar containing ingredients, various par- 
tially hydrolyzed starch products are em- 
ployed containing variable amounts of 
reducing sugars, dextrins and soluble 
starch. Malt flours possessing diastatic 
power may also be mentioned. 


There is little information in bread and 
baking literature on the residual sugars 
found in bread made from known formu- 
las under observed or controlled fermenta- 
tion conditions. It is therefore desirable 
to study the sugars of bread in materials 
whose history is known. 


The results reported below were ob- 
tained from an examination of bread made 
according to commercial formulas, mixed, 
fermented and baked in the Institute 
Bakery by M. H. Joffe. 
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In our preliminary work on the residual 
sugar content of bread we have used eane 
sugar, cerelose, sweetened condensed milk 
and dried whole milk in sponges and 
straight doughs, in commercial formulas, 
mixed, fermented and baked under known 
conditions. 

Determinations of sugar have been 
made in the bread from these doughs and 
the following results may be reported as 
typical: 

A sponge and dough were prepared 
which contained the following sugar- 
carrying ingredients expressed as per 
eent on the basis of flour as 100: 


BERIE GXEPACE( © test oes eee eee 1.67% 
DET CIOS Re Onin Ail. os vies fulgls oe bb de 2.30% 
Sweetened condensed milk........ 2.30% 
Powdered skimmed milk.......... 2.78% 


The total amount of sugar introduced 
into the dough (sum of total sugars, mal- 
tose, glucose, sucrose and lactose) from 
these ingredients was approximately 
3.2% of the total weight of the mixed 
dough of flour, water, yeast, salt, shorten- 
ing, and the above sugar-containing in- 
eredients. The flour contained 0.75% 
total sugar, calculated as maltose and 
sucrose by copper reduction. This amount 
of sugar calculated from the amount of 
flour used increased the total sugar in 
the dough from approximately 3.2% to 
3.9%. 

The total lactose in the dough was ap- 
proximately 1.00% as calculated from the 
determination of lactose in the skimmed 
milk powder and the sweetened condensed 
milk, leaving about 2.9% glucose, maltose 
and sucrose available for fermentation. 

The malt extract had a low diastatic 
power ,2° Lintner. The diastatic power 
of the flour was not determined. : 

The total yeast used in the sponge and 
dough was 2% on the basis of flour as 
100. 

The sponge was mixed at 80° F. and 
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fermented 190 minutes. The sponge was 
mixed with the dough at 82° F. and fer- 
mented for 30 minutes. It was then sent 
to the bench, scaled, rounded, molded by 
hand, panned and given a proof of 45 
minutes at 92° F. The dough was then 
transferred to the Duhrkop oven and 
baked for 25 minutes at 475° F. After 
cooling one hour the bread was weighed, 
wrapped and sent to the laboratory for 
examination. 

The moisture content of the fresh bread 
was 37.18%, and of the ground sample 
taken for the determination of sugars was 
6.25%. 

The analytical difficulties connected 
with the identification, separation and de- 
termination of the sugars in food products 
such as bread are complicated. 

We are not prepared at this time to rec- 
ommend special analytical schemes for the 
residual sugars in bread. The results re- 
ported were obtained by extracting the 
dried ground bread with ethyl alcohol and 
the reducing sugars determined before and 
after inversion by the official method of 
the A. O. A. C.? 

The clarification of the aqueous solution 
after evaporation of the alcohol by neu- 
tral lead acetate, and subsequent removal 
of the lead by anhydrous sodium carbon- 
ate was followed according to this method, 
but experiments with other clarifying 
agents, such as sodium tungstate, are be- 
ing studied in this connection. 

The reducing sugar, calculated as mal- 
tose before inversion was 5.51% on the 
basis of the moisture content of the bread 
(37.18%) and 5.82% after inversion. 
Such a slight increase in reducing sugar 
after inversion does not indicate that su- 
erose, if present, has contributed to the 
sweetness of the bread. 

A comparison of the residual sugar con- 
tent of bread made from straight doughs 

1 Official and tentative methods of analysis of 


the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. 
Washington. 1920. p. 94 
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containing 2.5% of cane sugar and cere- 
lose, respectively (basis flour 100), as the 
only added sugar in the dough may also 
be mentioned. The total sugar content of 
the straight dough containing cane sugar 
was 2.00%, on the total weight of dough 
and the dough containing cerelose 1.85%, 
including the sugar present in the flour. 
The amount of yeast was 2% on the basis 
of flour as 100. 

The formula of the two doughs was 
exactly the same, except one contained 
cane sugar and the other cerelose. They 
were mixed, fermented and baked under 
similar conditions on the same day, with 
but little less than an hour elapsing be- 
tween the two mixings. The dough con- 
taining cerelose was mixed first, followed 
by the dough containing the cane sugar. 
The temperature of mixing was 80° F., 
first punch 81° F., second punch 82.5° F. 
for each dough. The total fermentation 
time was 190 minutes for each dough. 
They were then scaled, rounded, molded 
and panned by hand, proofed at 90° F. 
and then transferred to the Duhrkop 
oven. The time of baking was 30 minutes 
at 475° F. The bread was cooled one hour, 
wrapped and sent to the laboratory. 

The moisture content of the bread con- 
taining cane sugar was 37.25% and the 
bread containing cerelose 37.18%. The 
reducing sugar calculated as maltose was 
2.97% before inversion and 3.30% after 
inversion in the bread from the dough to 
which cane sugar had been added. In the 
bread made from the dough containing 
cerelose, the reducing sugar before inver- 
sion calculated as maltose was 2.77% and 
after inversion 2.88%. 

The slight increase in reducing sugar 
after inversion calculated as maltose 
noted in each of the breads does appear 
to indieate that sucrose (if the increase 
* in reducing sugar is due to the inversion 
of this sugar), is present in amounts which 
would have a marked influence upon 
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sweetness of taste. The taste of the bread 
made from the sponge and dough was 
somewhat sweeter than either the bread 
made with cane sugar or cerelose. 

The residual sugars of bread are 
probably very largely composed of re- 
ducing sugars, among which maltose pre- 
dominates. 

Further work is in progress on the 
identification and determination of the 
residual sugars of bread made with in- 
creasing amounts of cane sugar, cerelose 
and other saccharine products, with es- 
pecial reference to methods of analysis. 


Reducing Breads 


Dr. Lulu Hunt Peters in her column on 
‘‘Right Eating and Good Health”’ in the 
Chicago Journal takes a well merited shot 
at the so-called ‘‘reducing breads’’ when 
she says to a worried searcher for youth- 
ful lines, ‘‘There are no ‘reducing’ breads 
on the market. The so-called reducing 
breads have to be counted just as high in 
calories as ordinary bread. If you reduce 
from the use of these breads you do so 
because you follow the directions which 
come with the loaves; and by following 
these directions, any bread would serve 
just as well, without the disadvantage of 
paying so much extra.’’ 


From the Philippines 
I am running a bakery besides teaching 
in a school. I wish you would favor me 
with some particulars about your insti- 
tute. I wish to have some connection 
with it that I may improve my products 
and run my business on scientific lines. 


A. R. Nazareno, 
Dumaguete, Philippine Islands. 


After visiting a modern flour mill, 
Prudence Penny, Home Economic Expert, 
wrote in her column in the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, ‘‘Today thousands 
of home makers are buying delicious 
baker’s bread made of this same flour.’’ 
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Team Work in Industry 


Progress Is Made Only When Every Group Does Its 
Part in the Forward Movement 


HE baking industry is still unor- 

ganized. While more than twenty- 
five hundred bakers took part in the great 
Buffalo convention many of them sat in 
the meetings as individual bakers seeking 
information for their personal benefit 
rather than as units of a great industry 
eager to learn how their efforts might be 
co-ordinated for the building of a better 
service for every bread eater. But out of 
that splendid conference is growing a 
realization of the need of well knit organi- 
zations within the larger group, of sec- 
tions of the national association in which 
cake and pie bakers can meet to discuss 
their common problems, of divisions of 
wholesale and retail and house to house 
bakers where matters of specific interest 
may be attacked and solved, and of 
groups of special workers, of engineers, 
salesmen, accountants, advertising men, 
secretaries, all the branches of the ser- 
vants of the industry which are technical 
in character. 

The problem of our association is no dif- 
ferent from that of most of the large in- 
dustrial groups. At the annual meeting 
of the dairy industry recently held at In- 
dianapolis in connection with the great 
show of dairy cattle and the first real pure 
food show ever held, M. D. Munn, presi- 
dent of the National Dairy Council, told 
the many groups within the industry how 
team work was necessary not only to the 
prosperity of every group but as well to 
the continued progress of the whole dairy 
world 

His able summary of the needs and op- 
portunities of his organizations is so 
applicable to those of the baking industry 
that every thoughtful baker will read his 
suggestions with appreciative interest. 


‘CA quarter of a century ago business 
started an organization program which up 
to that time was unheard of. It met legis- 
lative resistance because the effort pre- 
ceded knowledge of its economic im- 
portance and value. Those organizations 
which survived the political onslaught 
have blazed the educational way so that 
organization effort which twenty-five 
years ago met governmental condemna- 
tion, today receives government commen- 
dation. Today the business world knows, 
and the political world is sensing, the im- 
portance of proper industrial organization 
in its relationship to business economics. 
This ‘newer knowledge of business’ has 
caused a national awakening to its im- 
portance. 

‘‘Many industries have sensed this con- 
dition far ahead of us and have organized 
themselves accordingly. Some branches 
of our industries have already seen the on- 
rushing change and are preparing for it; 
others have not fully sensed or grasped it, 
but hopeful signs are evident in these 
groups. 

‘‘The time has come when each one of 
these groups must begin to give unselfish, 
earnest consideration to the fulfillment of 
the obligations imposed on each and all 
alike. The proper fulfillment of these 
obligations to the industry, to each group 
and the consuming public depends upon 
proper organization, and the full realiza- 
tion that the action of one group in rela- 
tion to the industry affects all other 
groups. For this reason no one group 
should attempt to determine a policy or 
problem that affects the industry as a 
whole without joint conference and a de- 
termination of the effect such action will 
have upon the industry itself. 
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‘‘To do this, we must have comprehen- 
Sive group organization in each branch of 
the industry willing to recognize the 
‘give and take spirit’ necessary for ef- 
fective correlation and joint determina- 
tion of industry policies and problems. 
The first question that naturally comes to 
one’s mind is how far can we properly go 
in determining these policies and adjust- 
ing these problems through organization 
effort and conference. 


‘There is no escaping the fact that 
whatever affects any one group in this in- 
dustry adversely has a corresponding re- 
actionary effect on all the other groups; 
in other words, on the prosperity of the 
industry as a whole. This in itself should 
impel consideration of what effect any 
group action relating to the industry may 
have upon the other branches of the in- 
dustry and consequently upon the indus- 
try itself. We should at all times shape 
our actions so as to harmonize with the 
highest form of industry consciousness. 
This can be done only when each group 
organization has in mind the welfare of 
the industry as a whole rather than what 
effect any given action or policy may have 
upon membership of the individual group 
alone. 


‘This brings us to the most important 
thing to be considered ; namely, some plan 
under which we can have conferences of 
those composing the various group or- 
ganizations, so that we may better under- 
stand the economic conditions surround- 
ing each group, as well as those affecting 
the industry as a whole; thus building 
confidence in the minds of all that no one 
group will take action upon any policy o: 
problem that affects the industry as a 
whole, or what may adversely affect the 
prosperity of any one group, without such 
group having an opportunity to express 
its views. 

“It would not be difficult to establish 
an interchange of ideas through some well 
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developed plan of conference. Until we 
do this we are going to have, every now 
and then, adverse currents started that 
will have a direct bearing upon the suc- 
cess and stability of this industry. 

‘‘No new organization is necessary 
properly to effect such a plan for con- 
ferences. All that is necessary to do is to 
properly develop existing organizations 
and then formulate a plan for periodical 
conferences, or better still, actually hold 
the conferences. Such conferences should 
not go into details of individual business 
or questions, the solution of which econ- 
cern only a single group, but rather to 
develop and establish general economic 
policies and principles under which al! 
would ‘play the game’ as a team in the in- 
terest of the industry and the publie with 
the full realization that the prosperity of 
each group depends upon the prosperity 
of all.”’ 


I have received the ‘‘Resume’”’ Baker’s 
Helper has printed of the conventions of 
the baking industry from the inception 
of the association up to the present time. 
The reading of this history of our prog- 
ress should arouse the enthusiasm of all 
the old timers who helped blaze the trail 
to the enlightenment and betterment of 
a plebian calling, the status of the baker 
in those early days, to its present status 
where the baker takes his place, not alone 
as a baker, but as a leading citizen in 
every walk of life. Mr. George Ward’s 
words at the Past President’s banquet 
aptly expressed this when he said, ‘‘I al- 
ways want to be remembered as George 
Ward, the baker.’’ Surely the present 
status of the baker was worth fighting for 
and is worth fighting to maintain and 
raise to still higher levels of service. 

Simon Hubig, 
Simon Hubig Company. 


‘Acorns were good till bread was 
found.’’ 
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Bread Richin Milk Solids Satis- 
fies Demand for Balanced Food 


By H. E. Van NorMan, 
President American Dry Milk Institute 


66% MPROVE OR PERISH’’ is a short 

stating of the law of life. The 
baking industry is no exception to this 
law. Like many other industries, it has 
been aroused to a realization that changes 
are taking place more rapidly and of 
greater importance now than ever before. 
‘‘T always have done it that way’’ can not 
long compete with new machinery, new 
yeast foods and new methods coming in 
to the industry so fast that some men can 
not keep up and will lose out in the race 
for business and a living, because they 
will not change their ways—ways which 
have seemed good in the past, but will not 
be good enough to meet the new ways of 
today and tomorrow. 

Bread of some kind is one of, if not the 
oldest food used by man. It is probably 
used by the people of more countries than 
any other one food. Old as is bread mak- 
ing, ‘‘staff of life’’ though it may be, it 
is not yet perfect, for man is continually 
trying to make it better. 

Wheat flour, white wheat flour, is 
America’s foundation for bread. How 
ean bread be made better is asked. 


Our Children Are Hungry 


The horrors of war have taught us 
many things: First—That in the land of 
plenty, many, especially children and 
young people, are partially starved, for 
want of something left out of their daily 
bread, meat and potato diet. Second— 
That in our efforts to feed our armies and 
ourselves, we were overlooking one of 
our most valuable foods, the food solids 
of skim milk, sometimes actually throw- 
ing them away, but more often feeding 


them to animals, then eating part of the 
animal as meat, but throwing away the 
remainder, yet this food itself has no 
waste. All is digestible, usable and of the 
highest value for human food. In fact, 
the scientific research of McCollum, Sher- 
man, Mendel, Osborne, Ritter and others 
through the past ten years shows it is the 
food that supplies what is most lacking in 
the ordinary diet. 

Milk has risen from a ‘‘baby food’’, 
‘“sood for children’: to the dignity of a 
most important place on our food list; a 
food that young and old, banker, laborer 
and clerk eat, at home, at factory, lunch 
counter, hotel and club. 


How Milk Improves Bread 

Why? Because it supplies vitamins; 
calcium and phosphorus for the bones and 
teeth; protein of superior character and 
usefulness in building tissue and muscle; 
and milk sugar, a valuable energy produc- 
ing food as well as one which favors the 
development of desirable bacteria in the 
intestinal tract and retards the growth of 
less desirable forms. 

But all of these are in the skim milk, 
the part of the milk we have been throw- 
ing away, unappreciated, under valued, 
all because common skim milk is ‘‘thin’’, 
‘‘blue’”’ and ‘‘watery looking’’. 

Science again to the rescue, has shown 
us how to dehydrate skim milk; that is, 
drive the water out of it, concentrate the 
food solids in dry form, known in the 
market as dry skim milk, and often called 
according to the process by which it is 
made ‘‘spray’’ powder or ‘‘roller’’ pow- 
der or ‘‘flake’’. Twenty years of effort 
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have so perfected the processes of drying 
that the high nutritive value of the food 
solids is fully preserved. 


The Value of Skim Milk 

In this concentrated form, dry skim 
milk usually contains 8% of milk miner- 
als, of which lime salts, calcium and 
phosphorus are especially important ; 38% 
is milk protein, worth to the body con- 
siderably more than the same amount 
from legumes, cereals or meats, because 
of the difference in its make-up; 50% is 
milk sugar (lactose), the food and health 
value of which it is apparent from recent 
studies, is greater than heretofore under- 
stood. There is also a trace, about 1%, 
of fat and 3% of moisture. 

Dry Skim Milk keeps well if not ex- 
posed to the air in damp rooms. It has 
the property of taking up moisture easily. 
That is why it dissolves easily when re- 
constituted, but it is also the reason for 
protecting it from damp air. 


How Skim Milk is Best Used 

Dry Skim Milk is best eaten in some 
food which it enriches, because of its high 
mineral, protein and milk sugar content 
and where its bone and teeth building 
qualities are needed. While there are 
many foods to which the housekeeper, 
cook and chef may add Dry Skim Milk, 
the baker has the largest opportunity of 
all for bread from white flour is peculiarly 
lacking in the very food qualities Dry 
Skim Milk is rich in; namely, lime salts, 
protein, lactose. 

There is rapidly growing up in this 
country a great body of teachers, edu- 
eators, writers and lecturers who under- 
stand the character and value of different 
foods, who are telling the mothers and 
the school girls of today, and they will 
be the home makers of tomorrow, about 
these different foods. They are pounding 
home the lesson that bread, meat and 
potatoes alone won’t grow strong, healthy 
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children or make men and women fit for 
work and play, without the addition of 
certain other foods to balance these. 


A Real Advance in Nutrition 


A big step in the direction of balancing 
white bread is taken when the baker in- 
eludes Dry Skim Milk in his bread and 
other bakery goods. 

Dr. McCollum of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, says white bread made with adequate 
content of milk solids is more desirable 
for most people than the whole wheat 
breads. 

Dr. Sherman of Columbia University, 
says: ‘‘ American diets are probably more 
often deficient in calcium than in any 
other chemical element.’’ He further 
says certain functions of the body are not 
rightly performed if the food does not 
supply a proper balance between the 
calcium and the phosphorus. 

The inclusion of Dry Skim Milk in the 
bread dough mix increases several times 
the mineral of the loaf and does it with 
the calcium and phosphorus from milk, 
than which there is no better available in 
any food. It not only brings up the pro- 
tein of the loaf, but does it with a protein 
peculiarly valuable and useful. Dr. Me- 
Collum has said one pound of milk pro- - 
tein is more useful than six pounds of 
protein from leguminous plants or three 
from cereal grains. 

In addition to the food or nutritional 
value of these milk solids, Dry Skim Milk 
makes a bread loaf of more attractive 
color, pleasing texture, desirable flavor 
and one which does not stale or dry out so 
rapidly. 


Skim Milk Increases Absorption — 


As a result of the dehydrating process, 
Dry Skim Milk is a concentrated product 
with very little moisture in it. It has a 
very marked power to take up water 
again. It does this so much more rapidly 
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than does flour that most bakers find it 
desirable to take part or all of the water 
for a batch of dough and add the sugar, 
then the Dry Skim Milk and mix. If this 
mixture is allowed to stand for a few min- 
utes or up to an hour, it will blend all 
the better with the other ingredients of 
the dough batch. 


With 100 pounds of flour as the basis of 
a batch of bread dough, the baker has 
established the amount of water needed. 
If five pounds of Dry Skim Milk are to be 
included in the batch, enough more water 
must be used to moisten the Dry Skim 
Milk as well as the flour. 


Research work at the American Insti- 
tute of Baking shows that not only must 
more water be added to the dough batch 
when Dry Skim Milk is used, but that the 
dough holds the water more tightly, 
bakes out less in the oven and dries out 
more slowly when the loaf stands. 


What Milk Solids Do 


These extra milk solids actually in- 
crease the amount of bread produced from 
a barrel of flour as well as producing a 
rich, golden brown color and a soft velvet 
texture. 


The foregoing relates to improvement 
of bread by the addition of Dry Skim 
Milk on the basis that the loaf of bread 
will look, taste, feel and keep better. The 
customer will want it, but may or may not 
know what the baker had done to improve 
the loaf. As housekeepers learn more 
about foods and their value and which 
ones to choose, it will become more im- 
portant for the baker to tell his customer 
about the added value he has put in his 
bread. : 

The public educational work the past 
few years has developed an appreciation 
of milk which prompts some bakers to 
make milk bread; that is, use part or all 
whole milk instead of water to mix up the 
dough batch. 
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Formulas for Milk Bread 

To make a milk bread that will conform 
to the present requirements, there must 
be used as much or more butter fat and 
skim milk solids as would be supplied by 
using one-third milk and two-thirds water 
for mixing the dough. This will enable the 
baker to ‘‘get by’’ the law as to name. 

Milk is ordinarily 85.7% water, 3.5% 
fat and 9% skim milk solids. The baker 
can have in his store room Dry Skim Milk 
to supply the solids not fat; he can have 
good butter for the fat, and with a 
hydrant for water supply, can put these 
milk solids together in any proportion he 
wishes to. 

The use of one pound of butter and 
two pounds of Dry Skim Milk in each 
hundred pounds of flour would meet the 
legal requirements of the government and 
most states. The baker may increase 
either or both the butter and the Dry 
Skim Milk to a little over double these 
amounts, if the public appreciates the im- 
proved appearance, flavor, color, nourish- 
ment and keeping quality of his product. 


Better Bread Without Increased Cost 

Reports so far made, indicate that the 
addition to the dough batch of Dry Skim 
Milk up to five pounds per one hundred 
pounds of flour actually increases the 
number of loaves made per barrel of flour; 
so the increased value of the loaf is a sell- 
ing advantage without cost. 

In the case of whole milk bread, how- 
ever, the cost of the butter increases the 
cost of the loaf, so that ‘‘milk bread’’ 
must usually sell for a little more than 
a regular loaf made without butter, but 
using the usual lard or similar shortening. 

Since most people spread on a slice of 
bread more butter than can be put into 
the bread in the making, the practical 
business thing is for the baker to enrich 
his loaf by including Dry Skim Milk in 
it and let the customer spread the butter 
on it when it is eaten. 
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Up From The Soil 


The Story of Wheat from the Field to the Table as Told ina Volume from The 
Manhattan Library of the Bank of the Manhattan Company 


The contribution of the golden loaf toe the better nutrition of mankind is 
constantly increasing as the modern baking industry leans on science and 
finds in laboratories of research and service the explanation of problems 


unsolved through centuries of craftmanship. 


In this fifth installment of 


‘“‘Up From The Soil’’ the service which American Institute of Baking is 


giving is interestingly told. 


Chapter Nine 


THE GOLDEN LOAF 


HE primitive man who plucked the 

head of wheat from its stalk, sep- 
arated the grain from the chaff by rub- 
bing between his palms, winnowed it with 
a gust of his breath, milled it with his 
grinding molars and swallowed it raw, 
had a simple method and a simple life. 
The entire process of the food industry 
was performed in the one place by the one 
individual. 

How changed it all is today! Abun- 
dance, gathered from great distances, 
made into delicious foods, and served in 
endless variety, has brought increased 
nourishment and more varied diet to rich 
and poor alike. Of all the swift industrial 
changes that have come into American 
life, the change in bread-making is per- 
haps the most recent and is certainly one 
of the most remarkable. 


By their breads we may know the peo- 
ples of the earth—the Scotsman by his 
scones, the Austrian by his twist, the 
Frenchman by his three-foot crusts, the 
Italian by his huge circular loaves and 
his bread sticks. Each bakes according 
to the manner of his country, and these 
and other nationalities have brought the 
Old World breads to the New. But 


America, has developed a bread of its own 

which, from the standpoint of American 

taste, is an improvement on all the rest. 
The bread loaf in an unobtrusive place 
Displays its cheerful, honest-featured face, 


A coin of triumph, from the vintage struck, 
Of chemistry, skill, faithfulness and luck. 


Thus Will Carleton in his ‘‘Farm 
Festivals’? paid tribute to the product 
of the thrifty housewives of his genera- 
tion. The tribute is even better deserved 
today, with the word ‘“‘lueck’’ stricken 
out. For ‘‘chemistry, skill and faithful- 
ness’’ have been reinforced by invention 
and science, and the modern baker has 
been enabled to produce loaves which do 
not vary in quality from day to day. Any- 
one familiar with a given brand may 
know before removing the wrapper ex- 
actly what quality will be found within. 

Before the World War, about two- 
thirds of all the bread consumed was 
baked in the home kitchen, which today 
produces probably not more than one-half 
of our supply. Suddenly has come the 
realization that baking, until recently a 
household or neighborhood craft, has 
grown to a place among the leading in- 
dustries of the country. 

The number of individual baking con- 
cerns is estimated at about 35,000 and 
some of these are of very large capacity, 
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turning out even as high as 100,000 loaves 
a day. The United States census reports 
a bread and roll production of 8,429,738,- 
953 pounds by 18,739 bakeries for the year 
1923, not to mention 1,150,000,000 pounds 
of biscuits, crackers and cookies. And 
yet the average American eats less bread 
than the average European. 


For many years the growth of com- 
mercial baking was slow and ‘‘baker’s 
bread’’ was a term of reproach, since 
such bread was apt to be dry, tasteless 
unappetizing fodder, produced by the 
hardest kind of physical toil, frequently 
in cellars. Cheapness was its sole rec- 
ommendation. Early in the present cen- 
tury, there appeared the first machine 
that was to help transform baking from 
a craft to an industry—merely a device 
which moulded dough into loaves for the 
oven. 

Even more important was the inven- 
tion of a machine and a process for mak- 
ing dough. This process, for the first time 
in history, developed to a maximum all 
of the gluten of the flour and brought to- 
gether in the dough its constituent parts 
as a homogeneous mass. Bread made by 
this process was found to be more moist, 
as well as more digestible and nourishing 
than ever before. 

Then came dough-mixing apparatus 
temperature and humidity control for the 
air about the rising dough, temperature 
control of ovens to insure uniform bak- 
ing and a multiplicity of other ideas from 
the busy brains of inventors who began, 
more and more, to realize that power ma- 
chinery might play a part in solving the 
problem of the table. 

But modern industry leans hard upon 
science as well as upon invention and 
presently this great resource also was 
invoked. Pasteur, the French bacteriol- 
ogist, pointed the way by determining 
that the leavening power of the loaf de- 
pended on a micro-organism, yeast, ca- 
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pable of being cultivated and controlled. 
Then came the increasing use of labora- 
tories, until today, these are considered 
necessary to the equipment of every large 
bakery. In them, there is carried on the 
testing of ingredients for compliance 
with fixed standards, and in them occurs 
the constant research for new knowledge 
and the perfecting of improved methods. 

To the small neighborhood baker, also, 
the results of the latest scientific and 
mechanical research are made available. 
In the center of the country, at Chicago, 
an experimental and edueational institu- 
tion—the American Institute of Baking 
—is maintained by a voluntary organiza- 
tion—the American Bakers Association 
—which may be joined by any baker. 
Here yeast, bread, flour, dough and other 
bread materials are studied chemically, 
biologically and otherwise, and the re- 
sults are disseminated to members. In 
the Institute’s school for bakers, students 
are thoroughly trained in the most ad- 
vanced knowledge of the art of baking. 

As already is the case with the milling 
industry and likewise on the successful 
farm, muscle power and the inexact ‘‘rule 
of thumb’’ are rapidly becoming obsolete 
in large-scale baking. Human hands no 
longer touch materials, dough or bread, 
and human brains, through machinery, 
perform all the operations. Flour, milk, 
yeast and other ingredients in the most 
exact proportions become loaves of dough 
through machinery. By the thousand, 
they are subjected to exactly regu- 
lated heat and come forth as browned 
loaves in sealed wrappers, first to be 
opened by the consumer. Every move- 
ment and condition in the entire process 
has been as exact as the multiplication 
table. 

Baking has attained the time-saving 
and waste-saving methods of the modern 
industrial system, of which it has become 
an important part. (To be Continued) 
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Bread Pudding 


Its Nutritive Value 
By RoscoE H. SHaAw, Chief, 


Department of Nutrition, American Institute of Baking 


READ pudding has frequently been 
B ealled the humble cousin of the pie 
but none of the glamour surrounding 
the pie has been accorded it. Sometimes 
it also has been called ‘‘The poor man’s 
dessert.’’ In spite of this it has a proud 
ancestry because it is a lineal descendant 
of the famous English plum pudding. 

The transition of the plum pudding 
into the bread pudding came perhaps 
early in the old colonial days. Our grand- 
mothers in the new country found it dif- 
ficult to procure some of the ingredients 
that made up the plum pudding of the 
old. The necessary omissions and substi- 
tutions resulted in a less rich, but more 
easily digested and nutritious dish. 

Puddings may be cooked either by 
boiling, steaming or baking. The first 
method is the oldest and is the one re- 
ferred to in the old verse: 

“A bag pudding the king did make 

And stuffed it well with plums 

And in it put great lumps of fat 

As big as my two thumbs.” 

In boiling puddings it is necessary to 
enclose them in a sack, the inside of 
which is dredged with flour. The sacks 
are then placed in slowly boiling water 
and cooked in this manner for some 
hours. The second or steaming method 
is somewhat easier than the first, but the 
third, or baking, is by far the easiest and 
the one in common use today. 


The simplest of all bread puddings is 
made from bread, milk, eggs, sugar, a 
little salt and flavoring. Other and more 
elaborate puddings have been built up 
from this by the addition of butter, 
raisins, fruits of various kinds, nuts, 
jellies, ete. 


By long usage bread pudding has be- 
come a staple article of diet. In the 
nutrition laboratory of the American 
Institute of Baking, feeding tests have 
been conducted with some dozen or more 
of our common articles of diet such as 
bread, pies, apples, potatoes, cabbage, 
spinach, ete., and it seemed desirable to 
learn how the nutritional value of bread 
pudding compares with these. 

The feeding test was conducted with 
young white rats in their early vigorous 
growing period. The pudding was made 
according to the foundation formula 
given in the paper by Miss Given which 
follows this one, except that the bread 
was not grated and no flavoring was 
added. Two cups of stale bread to a 
quart of milk were used, and to this were 
added two eggs, one-third cup sugar and 
a half teaspoonful salt. It was prepared 
and baked strictly according to the direc- 
tions given in the paper mentioned. After 
baking, the pudding was exposed in thin 
layers to a current of warm air. The tem- 
perature during drying was never far 
above that of the body, and the drying 
was usually completed in from 8 to 10 
hours. The pudding was then ground to 
a coarse meal and fed to the rats in this 
condition. This procedure was necessary 
partly because of the inconvenience at- 
tached to supplying fresh pudding each 
day, but principally because the rat, if 
presented with the fresh material, would 
naturally pick out that part which ap- 
peals to him most and leave the rest. 

The animals were confined in individual 
cages and were under close observation. 
Beside their diet of bread pudding, a 
plentiful supply of clean drinking water 
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was always available to them. It was 
evident from the beginning that the rats 
hked their food. They grew in a satis- 
factory manner and at all times had the 
appearance of well-fed and healthy ani- 
mals. Male rat 627 weighed 90 grams at 
the beginning of the experiment, grew 
regularly and consistently until he 
weighed 275 grams when the experiment 
was discontinued. Male rat 628 weighed 
88 grams at the beginning and 319 at the 
end. Female rat weighed 72 grams at 
the beginning and 228 grams at the close. 
In the same way female rat 629 gained 
from 87 to 221 grams, and female rat 631 
from 78 to 217 grams. The accompany- 
ing chart gives the growth curves of the 
animals under test. The broken lines are 
curves of normal growth and show how 
they would have grown had they been 
given a diet complete in the food essen- 
tials required for growth. It will be 
noted in every case that the growth was 
above the normal. In previous papers 
we have called attention to the fact that 
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few single foods are complete in them- 
selves—that nearly all lack balance. It 
is evident from our results that bread 
pudding may be included in these few as 
far as the growth of young animals is 
concerned. 

We have reason to expect such results 
when the ingredients that go into bread 
pudding are considered. The proteins of 
the bread are supplemented by those 
of the milk and eggs. An abundance of 
carbohydrates is assured from those of 
the bread as well as the added sugar and 
the lactose of the milk. The necessary 
mineral salts are supplied by the milk, 
and there are few better sources of vita- 
mins than are milk and eggs. 

There is no form of food more easily 
or completely digested than bread. No 
form of food can be so completely util- 
ized. Even when too stale for the table, 
many uses have been suggested for it. 
When properly made into bread pudding 
a very tasty and nutritious dish is 
assured. 


Curves of MaLe 
Fema ALBNO Karo? Rats nes 
OLeLY ON BREAD PudDi 


Bronxen Lines ARE Curves 
om NorHar Grown 
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Quality Bread Puddings 


How To Make Them 
Mera H. GIvEN 
Director of Home Economics, Evaporated Milk Association 


The following recipes have all been tested by Miss Given in the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics of the University of Chicago. If the directions are 


faithfully followed tasty and nutritious puddings will result. 


Bread Pudding 
(Foundation Recipe) 


4 cups scalded milk, or 
2 cups evaporated milk and 2 cups hot water 


14 cup sugar 
2 cups stale bread crumbs, grated 


2 eggs 

\%, tsp. salt 

1 tsp. vanilla or 1% tsp. grated nutmeg 

Soak the bread crumbs in the hot milk 

for 15 minutes. Beat eggs slightly. Add 
the sugar, salt and flavoring. Combine 
egg mixture with milk-crumb mixture and 
stir until well blended. Pour into an oiled 
baking dish and set in a pan of hot water. 
Bake an hour in a 300-degree F. oven, 
covering the first half hour of baking. 
The pudding should be well browned on 
top when done and a knife run through 
the center will come out clean. 
‘ This is the simplest form of bread 
pudding. If less prosaic puddings are 
desired, there are innumerable variations 
‘of this recipe possible to suit any taste 
or occasion. For example: The pudding 
may be made sweeter by the addition of 
more sugar or half cup honey, or half 
cup jelly may be used in place of the 
sugar. The sugar may be caramelized to 
give a pleasing flavor. 

More eggs may be used to make a 
richer pudding. The eggs may be beaten 
separately, folding in the stiffly beaten 
whites last. This is a puffy, souffle-hke 
pudding. 


Fruits and nuts are a delicious addition. 

Meringue made of two whites of eggs 
and half cup of powdered sugar may be 
put on top of pudding and delicately 
browned. Marshmallows or jelly may 
also be used to top the pudding. 

The addition of fats makes a richer 
pudding. Butter and suet are generally 
used. 

Mix and bake all the following pud- 
dings according to general directions for 
foundation pudding. Any additional di- 
rections follow the recipes. 


Bread and Butter Pudding 


4 cups scalded milk, or 

2 cups evaporated milk and 2 cups hot water 
\Y% cup sugar 

2 cups stale bread crumbs, grated 

2 eggs 

% tsp. salt 

1 tsp. vanilla 

34 cup grated cocoanut 

1% cup butter 


Add eocoanut and butter with crumbs 
to hot milk. 


Butterscotch Bread Pudding 


4 cups scalded milk, or 

2 cups evaporated milk and 2 cups hot water 

1 cup brown sugar 

2 cups stale bread crumbs, grated 

2 eggs 

\% tsp. salt 

1 tsp. vanilla 

4 cup butter 

34 cup raisins, or 14 cup chopped almonds 
(may be omitted) 
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Add raisins or almonds after all other 
ingredients are combined. 


Chocolate Bread Pudding 
4 cups scalded milk, or 
2 cups evaporated milk and 2 cups hot water 


¥% cup sugar 

2 cups stale bread crumbs, grated 

2 eggs 

% tsp. salt 

2 squares bitter chocolate 

1 tsp. cinnamon 

4 cup butter 

14 cup chopped nuts (may be omitted) 


Melt the chocolate over hot water. 
Combine with half cup of the milk and 
the sugar and boil to a smooth con- 
sistency. Combine chocolate mixture 
with milk-crumb mixture. Add nuts 
after all other ingredients are combined. 
A meringue is especially nice on this 
pudding. 

Caramel Bread Pudding 


4 cups scalded milk, or 

2 cups evaporated milk and 2 cups hot water 
114 cups sugar 

2 cups stale bread crumbs, grated 

2 eggs 

1% tsp. salt 

1 tsp. vanilla 

1% cup butter 

Marshmallows 


Caramelize the sugar by sifting it 
gradually into a hot frying pan. As soon 
as it liquefies and takes on an amber color, 
add caramel to milk and heat in top of a 
double boiler until caramel dissolves. 
Then soak crumbs. Fifteen minutes be- 
fore removing from oven, top pudding 
with marshmallows and delicately brown. 


Fig Bread Pudding 
4 cups scalded milk, or 
2 cups evaporated milk and 2 cups hot water 
24 cup sugar 
3 cups stale bread crumbs, grated 
2 eggs 
1% tsp. salt 
1 cup chopped figs 
¥%4 cup chopped nuts 
14 cup finely minced suet 


Combine in usual way adding figs and 
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nuts last. This pudding is nice baked 
in molds, and served with hard, whipped 
cream, or creamy sauce. 


Orange Bread Pudding 
2 cups orange juice 
2 cups scalded milk, or 
1 cup evaporated milk and 1 cup hot water 
24 cup sugar 
2 cups stale bread crumbs, grated 
4 eggs 
y% tsp. salt 
1 tsp. grated orange rind 
4 cup butter 


Mix pudding in usual way with the ex- 
ception of beating eggs separately, fold- 
ing in stiffly beaten whites last. 


Queen of Puddings 

Spread over the top of bread and but- 
ter pudding half cup of jelly. Make a 
meringue and spread over jelly, then 
delicately brown. 

; Sauces 

The plainest of pudding if baked in a 
mold and masked in a sauce, are trans- 
formed into the most tempting of des- 
serts. Any of the customary sauces may 
be used for this purpose. 


Chemistry Behind the 
Dollar 


N a recent address before an organiza- 
tion of bankers, Dr. John Teeple said, 
“Given any chemical industry today, I 
would rather judge its future by its fixed 
attitude towards research rather than by 
its fixed assets, its working capital, or its 
past earning power.” 

When banking interests place chemists 
on their advisory boards, as they are doing 
today in more than one financial center, 
fewer loans will be made for the promotion 
of scientifically unsound industrial projects, 
and industry as a whole will have a clearer 
conception of the fundamental importance 
of research as the cornerstone of construc- 
tive effort. 
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Partners for Service 


How Farmer and Baker Work to Feed Our Growing Population 
By Renick W. DuNLapP, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


Wheat on the farm is not bread on the table. And it is no longer possible 
to grow any kind of wheat with assurance that the miller will grind it or the 


baker use it for his loaves. 


Modern bakery practice demands the finest 


flours and in an effort to provide the wheats which will best meet this need 


the Department of Agriculture is breeding better wheats just as for many 
years it has worked to improve the strains of beef and dairy cattle. This 
work, will bring greater profits to the wheat grower and better flour for the 
bakers needs. 


HE baking industry is one of great 

importance to agriculture. It is 
dependent upon agriculture, and agricul- 
ture is dependent upon the baker. Thus 
I deem it highly in order that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be represented at 
such an important meeting of bakers 
from all over the nation. Many of our 
problems are mutual, and their solution 
will aid us both. The success of one is 
the success of the other. 


Your industry and the industry of 
farming must have begun about the same 
time, back in the dim early times of his- 
tory. They have progressed down 
through the ages along parallel ways. 
You yourselves have probably gone into 
a field of wheat and taken a ripe head of 
wheat, rubbed it and blown away the 
chaff and eaten the grains. When you 
did that you enacted the entire process 
of the food industry from beginning to 
end. That is the way primitive man 
separated, winnowed and milled his grain. 
Civilization has changed all that. Or did 
civilization grow out of it? I think we 
are safe in assuming that wheat culture 
has always been co-dependent with 
human culture. The first and most vital 
need of humans is food, and wheat is the 
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most staple of the foods. Thus the prog- 
ress of one keeps step with the other. 


History and Wheat 

For many years America has held the 
leading place among the world’s pro- 
ducers of wheat. The story of American 
wheat raising is interwoven with that of 
our nation itself, and must be considered 
by any student of our government build- 
ing forces and American social structure. 
The true story of any race or nation is 
not so much the biographies of kings and 
rulers as it is the account of its subjects 
and citizens and their industries. In 
other words, the most illuminating his- 
tory of America is the account of our in- 
dustries, inventions and social develop- 
ments. The history of America is the 
history of the butcher, the baker, and 
candlestick maker. Up to a century and 
a half ago American wheat growing cen- 
tered near the Atlantic coast, then the 
cheaper, lustier valleys of the Genesee 
in New York and the Juniata in Pennsyl- 
vania called to the wheat growers, and 
migration followed. This was the begin- 
ning of a series of great movements west- 
ward. After the Genesee came Ohio, 
and then on until the 
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prairies which were then known as the 
great American desert, became the wheat 
gardens of the world, flooded with grain 
from Montana to Texas. 


Where Our Food Grows 

We have today some 114,000,000 people, 
about one-third of whom eonsist of 
farmers and their families. Our 500,000,- 
000 acres of improved farm lands are 
valued at seventy-eight billion dollars. 
The agricultural product of our country 
amounts to about fifteen billion dollars a 
year. Of these 500,000,000 acres about 
54,209,000 acres were in wheat last year 
and the value of that crop was $1,136,596,- 
000. Vast as that seems yet it is twenty 
million acres less than the wheat acreage 
of 1919. 

But wheat on the farm is not bread on 
the table. In between the producer and 
consumer come the transportation, mill- 
ing, marketing, baking and retailing. 
These are necessary and often costly ele- 
ments of the final product. More progress 
has been made in the last half century in 
all of these various functions than was 
made in centuries before. The farmer is 
now able to produce an acre of wheat 
with as little as three hours of actual 
toil. A century ago it required sixty 
hours. It is estimated than ten hours is 
about the average today. He no longer 
has to haul it to the mill in his wagon, 
have it ground and take it home as flour 
and bran, and have a market limited by 
the distance his horses could travel. To- 
day railroads, improved highways and 
waterways have made his market world- 
wide. And in the near future it is highly 
probable that air will also be used com- 
mercially. The mill is no longer a one- 
man affair with its heavy grind stones 
and splashing water wheel, but it is a 
great plant, and the miller has become a 
business man with hundreds of employes. 


Food Production a World Problem 
The baker is no longer confined to one 
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town or city, but may extend his market 
as far as he desires. There is no limit 
anywhere. In short, the progress of the 
last fifty years has made this whole mat- 
ter of food production a national and 
even world-wide problem, instead of a 
community one. That is the reason for a 
department of agriculture down in Wash- 
ington, and it is the real duty of that de- 
partment to attempt solution of these 
problems. We first have to see that the 
food is raised, then we must help solve 
the problem of markets. That is why the 
science of baking is so closely related to 
the science of agriculture. 

In the marketing of grain, investiga- 
tions are necessary on the milling and 
baking qualities of wheat and other 
grains for the purpose of determining the 
relation or intrinsic values of such factors 
as test weight per bushel, gluten content 
and quality, color, texture, general ap- 
pearance, different forms of damage and 
mixtures of various impurities and treat- 
ment to which grain is subjected in 
handling. All this is necessary in order 
not merely that grain may be properly 
graded but also that the most suitable 
kinds of grain may be bred, introduced 
and grown. This work has a most 
marked effect on farm operations, and 
directly affects the miller and baker. 


Well Bred Wheat 

The cereal breeders of the department 
particularly those engaged in the breed- 
ing of wheat, work with those engaged in 
the studies of grain markets and stand- 
ards. In order that a new variety may be 
readily acceptable to the farmer and to 
the grain trade it must be determined be- 
fore it is distributed that it meets the de- 
mand of the market. Otherwise it would 
be no advantage but an actual detriment 
to introduce a new variety of wheat which 
yields more than a variety the farmer is 
now growing, but which has a lower mill- 
ing and baking quality so that he would 
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receive a lower price for it on the market. 
Therefore, the plant breeder and the mar- 
ket specialist must work together to see 
that only these varieties are distributed 
when they are at least as good as the 
varieties now generally grown. 

Diseases play an important part in de- 
termining the market grade and value 
of cereals. The presence of smut in any 
considerable quantity is always noted in 
grading wheat and the price materially 
reduced because of it. The shrivelling of 
wheat caused by rust and the presence of 
moldy and spoiled kernels materially 
affect the grade and market value of these 
grains. Therefore, the work of research 
specialists either in developing methods 
of controlling disease or in producing 
resistent varieties is of importance not 
only to farmers but to the grain trade, 
millers, bakers and the consumers. 


The grain trade for the past two or three 
crop years has been paying a premium 
for wheat having a higher percentage of 
erude protein. The premiums for protein 
wheat have been usually 8 to 10 cents for 
each per cent of potein above 11 to 11% 
per cent, other quality factors being satis- 
factory. If these prices are justified, it 
is probably because the bread baker de- 
mands a high protein flour for satisfac- 
tory bread making purposes. 


Will Protein Laboratories Help? 


It has been suggested that protein lab- 
oratories be established at the more im- 
portant wheat markets for the purpose 
of providing control and appeal service 
to the trade. Such an agency would aid 
materially both farmer and baker. The 
farmer could get better prices, and the 
baker could be assured by a disinterested 
party that the wheat he bought was as 
it was represented. The baker could be 
assured of a low protein content for his 
products which require it, and a flour 
with higher protein and of good quality 
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for other purposes. Some investigators 
claim that the terms ‘‘string’’ and 
‘‘weak’’ flour are principally a matter of 
correct and incorrect fermentation. If 
this is true, the great economic loss suf- 
fered by those states which produce the 
softer type of wheats which are not con- 
sidered so good for bread making pur- 
poses can be minimized by further experi- 
mentation and research in this depart- 
ment. 
Science and Invention Help 

Of all the swift industrial changes that 
have come into American life, the change 
in bread making is perhaps the most re- 
cent and is certainly one of the most 
remarkable. I was much surprised to 
larn that before the Worlds War about 
two-thirds of all the bread consumed was 
baked in the home, which today produces 
not more than one-half of our supply. 
That science and invention are helping 
the baking industry is very apparent by 
the recent improvements in dough mixing 
apparatus and humidity controlling de- 
vices. Muscle power and inexact ‘‘rule of 
thumb’’ methods are rapidly being re- 
placed by more accurate, scientific 
methods and improved equipment which 
appear to be almost perfect. 

The probable production in the United 
States is ten billion pounds or more of 
bread, biscuits, crackers and cookies a 
year. That means the baking industry 
enables the American farmer to profit 
not only in his growing of wheat, but 
also furnishes him a vast market for eggs, 
sugar, milk, raisins, and lard which are 
almost essential ingredients of the nutri- 
tious products of the bakeries. 


A Common Duty for All 
But of all these problems for which the 
government is trying to find solutions, 
there is a simultaneous duty on the part 
of the farmer, the manufacturer of food 
products and the consumer, to get to- 
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gether and help to solve their problems 
by co-operation one with the other. It is 
already being done. That is evident when 
one contrasts American conditions with 
those, for instance, prevailing in Russia. 
Before the war, Russia was second only 
to the United States in wheat production 
and exported 162,000,000 bushels, or half 
again as much as we exported. After- 
wards this gave way to deficit and Russia 
was forced to call for millions of bushels 
from outside sources. What had _ hap- 
pened? Russia’s land was still as fertile, 
and her climate was just the same. The 
answer is that there is no co-operation 
between the peasant farmers, the govern- 
ment, and the consumers. There was no 
private enterprise or ownership, and, 
quoting from an excellent little booklet, 
‘‘Up From The Soil’’, recently published 
by the Manhattan Bank, ‘‘The hand is 
wanting in energy when the heart lacks 
opportunity and purpose.’’ Social co- 
operation must be voluntary in order to 
be effective; it crumbles under compul- 
sion. 
Our Institute does Effective Work 

I wish to commend your association in 
maintaining such a splendid and useful 
institution as the American Institute of 
Baking. I recently visited this institution 
and was agreeably surprised to learn first 
hand the efficient work it is doing. I 
learned that your industry is determined 
to procure, through scientific and practi- 
cal investigations by competent investiga- 
tors, the very best methods of manufac- 
turing fuel, wholesome and uniform food 
products at the minimum cost compatible 
with maximum quality. This institution, 
I also learned, provides a school where 
students can obtain a scientific and prac- 
tical training in the art of baking. 

The Department of Agriculture, which 
I have the honor to represent, is a great 
fact-finding institution, created and main- 
tained by taxes collected from all the 
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people, either directly or indirectly, of the 
United States. It therefore belongs to 
the people and its facts obtained /are 
theirs. The department will give hearty 
co-operation to your industry, or any in- 
dustry or agency which seeks to promote 
the welfare of the nation and thus add to 
the contentment and happiness of its 
citizens. 


Still More Toast 


HEN an editorial in a trade paper 
characterizes the Toast Campaign as a 
‘“‘splash’’ without lasting value, it is 
heartening to see the same day three 
other opinions. 

Another trade paper says editorially: 

‘‘Broiled ham between slices of 

freshly toasted bread has probably 

doubled the consumption of bread for 
the habitues of the place.’’ 

Now a manufacturer of a heavy duty 
toaster especially designed for the sand- 
which shop volunteers the information 
that ‘‘Our business for the first six 
months of 1925 was double that received 
during the same period of 1924.’’ 

One of the most successful and best 
known of the sandwich shops is the B-G 
chain under the inspired direction of 
A. H. Buck, its founder. Originating in 
Kansas City, these restaurants now have 
their devotees in seventeen cities who 
depend on the tasty toasted sandwich, 
pie and two cups of coffee for their after- 
noon supply of energy. The following is 
quoted from his letter of October 12th— 

‘“The toast campaign that has been 

conducted by the Institute, in my 

mind, has been a splendid thing for 
the baking industry throughout. 

There are so many angles to the 

proposition from our standpoint that 

I, like yourself, would rather cover 

them with you in general conversa- 

tion which I will be delighted to do 
at the earliest opportunity avail- 
able.’’ 
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A Census of Our Industry 


W HEN the results of the census of the 
baking industry were published last win- 
ter, two things were at once apparent, 
the first that the business of baking was 
a billion-dollar industry which was far 
up in front in the list of major food in- 
dustries, the second that the housewives 
whom we had pictured as no longer slaves 
to the bread pan and bake oven were still 
buying and baking more than fifty per 
cent of the annual output of the flour 
mills. 

The census showed the baker that he 
had still a long way to go in putting his 
products into every home and that he 
should be far more concerned over de- 
veloping plans to capture the great home 
market than in any competition from 
neighborhood bakers or city-wide whole- 
salers. 

Another census is now being planned 
by the Bureau of the Census and in taking 
it the Department of Commerce, under 
the leadership of Herbert Hoover, is urg- 
ing the co-operation of every business 
man and manufacturer. 

The schedules used in 1923 were re- 
vised to meet the needs of the baking 
industry and when the final results were 
tabulated almost 20,000 bakers had made 
use of them. The schedules for the com- 
ing census have been simplified somewhat 
but without eliminating any essential 
data and will be mailed the first week in 
January. Of course the value of any 
census is determined by the completeness 
of the survey and it is the hope of Dr. 
Steuart, director of the Bureau of the 
Census, and of Mr. Hoover that the bak- 
ing industry will be prompt in mailing 
back its schedules. Such action will save 
the expense of sending special agents to 
each delinquent baker and will make it 
possible for the final report to be given out 
at an early date. The bureau has agreed 
to tabulate the data as rapidly as the 
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schedules are received and to publish it 
as soon as the last report is in, first by 
industries and later by geographical loca- 
tion. 

With the co-operation of every baker 
it will be possible to show the very rapid 
progress the industry has made in the 
last two years and it may be that the 
final results will lift the baker into first 
place among the manufacturers of our 
essential foods. 


Our Friends, the Writers 


No feature of the daily paper is more 
generally read than the short column 
which tells some story of health and dis- 
ease, which shows seekers for beauty 
where it may be found, which tells tired 
trained, which suggests diets for anxious 
stouts and for discouraged leans and 
which sanely and quietly molds dietary 
habits, discourages fads, builds up faith 
in science. 

Many editors of these columns have a 
sound reputation for saneness and real 
knowledge. That they have been freely 
using the material from our laboratories 
which Baking Technology is telling 
month by month is a source of much 
gratification to us. The baking industry 
still fails to appreciate the value of the 
sound discussion of bread and bakers 
which day after day is brought to the 
attention of millions of readers. The 
worth of well phrased advertisements in 
stimulating sales is fully recognized and 
a line on the advertising pages of our 
great dailies has a definite value. Who 
can estimate the value of the columns of 
appreciative reference to the modern loaf 
which the institute is furnishing to our 
editorial friends? 


No one makes a product at a profit. He 
can only sell it for a profit. 
Hartley. 
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Bread Is Still the Staff of Life 


Experiments of Scientific Investigators Show Bakers’ White Bread 
Maintains Its Place as an Important Food 


By Pror. R. Harcourt* 
Professor Agricultural Chemistry, Ontario Agricultural College 


READ continues to occupy its im- 
B portant place in our diet. It has 
maintained, if it has not increased, its 
popularity as the years have passed. The 
reasons for this are not hard to find, for 
it is one of the cheapest foods on the 
market; it is easily served; it has no pro- 
nounced flavor and, therefore, can be used 
day after day without becoming distaste- 
ful; it can be easily and almost com- 
pletely digested and, above all, it is nutri- 
tious. 

Bread made from the cereal grains and 
especially from wheat has formed a part 
of man’s food for ages and, perhaps now, 
more than ever, it is deserving of being 
called the Staff of Life. In the United 
States the annual per capita consump- 
tion of wheat is placed at 5.8 bushels, or 
nearly one pound of wheat per person 
per day. In Canada the latest figures 
available indicate that we consume nearly 
twice that amount per capita. Dr. Starling 
in his book on Feeding the Nation, states 
that about 35 per cent of the heat units 
derived from foods consumed in England 
are from wheat and barley; and Dr. 
Sherman, Columbia University, New 
York, estimates that in the temperate 
zone from 40 to 75 per cent of the total 
calories are furnished by cereals and 
breads. These figures indicate something 
of the importance of the industry in 
which you men are interested, and it 


* Prof. R. Harcourt is on the staff of the On- 
tario Agricultural College at Guelph, Ont., and 
gave this paper before the annual Convention of 
the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 
at Winnipeg in August. 

From Canadian Baker and Confectioner, Octo- 
ber, 19265. 


should be a matter of pride to realize 
the important part the baking industry 
is taking in assisting to provide food for 
the nations. 
Bread Very Nutritious 

As stated above, one of the reasons why 
bread is so important an article of food 
is because it is so nutritious. It contains 
all of the essentials for life. Unfortu- 
nately it does not contain these in the right 
proportion to satisfy all the requirements 
of the human body. It is not a perfect 
food any more than the other foods we 
use. The only perfect food is mother’s 
milk for the young and growing animal. 
but even this does not provide all that is 
required for the adult animal. Milk does 
contain protein, fat, carbohydrates, min- 
eral matter and vitamines, so does white 
bread and many other foods, but none 
of them are complete in themselves. Va- 
riety is necessary, and, furthermore, that 
variety must be properly chosen. We 
now know that no food carries a protein 
that when broken down in the process of 
digestion supplies all the parts required 
to form muscle in the body, some litt! 
part is missing. Hence, the need of 
variety in our diet that we may get all 
the parts required to form muscle. More 
recently investigations have shown that 
we also need variety to secure the kinds 
and amounts of vitamines necessary for 
full nutrition. Practice, or custom, is 
often far ahead of science, and we are 
only now getting the explanation of why 
bread and milk or oatmeal and milk are 
so satisfying, and also why leafy vegeta- 
bles are an essential part of our diet. 
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Some Interesting Experiments 

Last year the Medical Research Council 
of the British government issued a report 
on the present state of knowledge of 
vitamines, or what are sometimes called 
accessory food factors. In this report 
Professor Mellanby shows that as a result 
of long continued experiments with pup- 
pies, oatmeal, when used alone, produced 
very bad rickets; whole wheat flour, bad 
rickets; unpolished rice, rickets; and 
white flour, some rickets. Thus oatmeal 
when fed alone produced the worst cases 
of rickets, with whole wheat flour the 
next; and white flour the least. Mellanby 
insists that in order to prevent rickets, 
antirichitiec vitamines are essential. This 
vitamine is now known as vitamine D, 
closely associated with the substance 
known as fat soluble vitamine A, which 
is found in green leaves of plants, milk 
and in a concentrated form in butter, 
yolk of eggs, and certain fish oils. The 
availability of the mineral matter, partic- 
ularly calcium, which is found most 
abundantly in milk and leafy vegetables, 
is also due in no small measure to vita- 
mine A. It is worthy of note that when 
oatmeal was used alone rickets developed, 
but when milk was added to the oatmeal] 
there was no development of rickets. The 
combining of milk with white bread pro- 
duced similar results. These are old 
standard combinations that have been 
used with good results for ages. 


Food Combinations Necessary 


Investigations regarding the influence 
of white bread on the formation of enamel 
on teeth, or the decay of teeth, tell the 
same story of the need of a combination 
of foods. 

It is impossible at this time to go more 
fully into the scientific evidence on these 
points, or into the still more recent in- 
vestigations regarding the curative effects 
of sunlight. The point I want to bring 
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out is that no food is complete in itself 
and that more attention should be given 
to the proper combination of such foods 
as will fully supply the needs of the 
body. 

White bread is more criticized than 
other foods; perhaps because it forms 
such a large part of the diet. Possibly, also, 
because in discussing nutritional problems, 
it is quite correctly stated that the bolted 
white flour does not contain as much of 
the mineral matter and vitamines as the 
whole wheat, but the point that is over- 
looked is that the difference is not great. 
Investigators have freely stated the scien- 
tific fact and others have jumped to the 
conclusion that the use of whole wheat 
bread would overcome all our nutritional 
problems. The remedy is not to dispense 
with white bread and use the whole wheat 
products, for it is not a complete food, 
but to use the proper combination of 
foods. This is not difficult, as milk and 
vegetables of the leafy type will make 
good the mineral deficiency and the vita- 
mine deficiencies. 


Milk Not An Expensive Food 

A point that may well be brought out 
here is that milk is not an expensive food. 
as many seem to think. At ten cents a 
quart, it is a cheaper source of energy 
than many of the foods commonly pur- 
chased. In view of its mineral and vita- 
mine value it is almost indispensable, 
especially where there are ¢hildren to 
feed. Too often the main part of the diet 
in our homes is made up of muscle meat, 
root vegetables, sugar, along with white 
bread. Milk and leafy vegetables along 
with these will vastly improve the diet. 
If this combination is maintained there is 
no reason why white bread should not be 
used if it is preferred to the whole wheat 
product. On the other hand, if whole 
wheat bread is preferred, there is no rea- 
son why it should not be used, but al- 
ways with the same combination of foods, 
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provided it has no ill effects on the sys- 
tem. The point I want to emphasize is 
that while modern investigations of 
wheat and wheat flours demonstrate tha: 
white flour is not a complete food, neither 
do they prove that whole wheat flour has 
much greater value, unless it is to aid 
peristaltic action. If for any reason we 
are reduced to one food and a choice is 
to be made between whole wheat bread 
and bread from white flour, it would be 
best to use the former; but that we should 
discard bread made from white flour as 
useless, or unwholesome, is a fallacy 
which I have brought before this meeting 
on former occasions. The old biblical 
saying that man cannot live by bread 
alone is as true today as of old. 


Special Sandwiches 

A recent investigation showed that 
almost twice as many people now eat 
raisin bread toast as two years ago. Many 
restaurants, coffee shops, cafeterias and 
tea rooms have built a reputation on this 
one food. One of the best ways of doing 
this is by making a specialty of it. This 
was done by a Pennsylvania coffee shop. 
They serve it with a special spread that 
is made from a paste of pecans, maras- 
chino cherries and a little honey to 
sweeten. . 


I have read the review of the conven- 
tions of the American Bakers Association 
which Bakers Weekly published, with a 
ereat deal of interest. I first attended a 
convention of this now great association 
in New York in 1906. A great many 
changes have taken place in the industry 
since that time and it is surely interest- 
ing to look back and note the wonderful 
progress we have made. Let’s hope we 
will keep step with progress so that a 
few years ahead we can look back with 
real pleasure at the accomplishments of 
today. Louis Storck, Storck Baking Co. 
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An Appreciative Member 

We thank you heartily for the bread 
scoring service you are rendering to your 
members. We had not fully realized its 
value until we received your report on 
the loaf of bread which we sent you for 
examination. Of course we were dis- 
appointed that the score was not higher. 
We thought we had a very good loaf of 
bread but it is apparent that there is 
still room for improvement. If we call 
on you too frequently for help please call © 
us to account. We believe in the old 
adage, ‘‘If at first you don’t succeed try, 
try again.’’ 


I have read with great interest the an- 
nouncement of the new fund for nutri- 
tional education which has just been 
made possible in the American Institute 
of Baking. As I read it I recalled the 
conversation we had at the University of 
Chicago, concerning the way in which the 
American Home Economies Association 
might be called upon to sponsor nutri- 
tional investigations in the fields of inter- 
est to the Institute of Baking, with the 
possibility that from such investigations 
there might proceed valuable teaching 
materials for high schools and colleges. 

I congratulate you upon the oppor- 
tunity for disinterested and valuable serv- 


ice made possible by this grant. 
Emma Dolfinger. 


We are more than interested in the 
twenty-eighth annual report of American 
Bakers Association. It is needless to say 
that we are in hearty accord with every- 
thing that is being done. When one 
thinks of what has been accomplished in 
the past ten years and realizes that the 
business of baking, one of the most scien- 
tific, is gradually developing into a more 
and more unified industry, we cannot help 
but look forward to even greater pros- 


perity in the years ahead. 
P. A. Heimlich, Eau Claire Baking Co. 
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Books for the Baking Laboratory 


HOW TO PLAN A CONVENTION, by P. G. B. 
Morriss, The Drake Publishing Co., Chicago, II1., 
1926, 153 pages. 


The planning of conventions, big or little, has 
become a part of the annual duty of association 
executives. 


The number of conventions held in this country 
every year runs into the thousands, Chicago alone 
having entertained 762 of them last year, with a 
* total attendance of 650,000. Any book, therefore, 
which assists the president and secretary of an 
association to manage more easily the annual or 
semi-annual gathering of their members will be 
valuable. Such a book is the one just published 
by Mr. Morriss of the Drake Hotel. It contains 
information and suggestions on a multitude of 
details which seem to perplex the majority of 
state and district association officers, or which 
escape them entirely. 


The first few chapters are devoted to conven- 
tions in general and discuss the objects and prin- 
ciples which govern all meetings. In the baking 
industry the rotation of officers in state and 
district. association divisions is fortunately giving 
way to the more stable practice of retaining a 
permanent paid secretary whose growing experi- 
ence in convention management is marked by the 
improved value of his meetings to the industry 
in that section. 

These officers will appreciate the careful tabula- 
tion of details which are found in chapter four, 
entitled “Convention Control.” The importance 
of selecting the personnel of committees with 
regard to their fitness for the work they are to 
do is a point which more executives could well 
study. Morriss has devoted sixty pages to an 
interesting exposition of the duties of each com- 
mittee and the different ways in which they con- 
tribute to the success of the convention. 


Those whose duty takes them to many con- 
ventions will recognize the truth of his statement 
that “the program must be built with a conscious 
effort toward climax, and avoidance of anti- 
climax. Many a time has a convention suffered 
severely through a falling off of interest during or 
prior to the closing sessions—an example of the 
dangers of anti-climax.” He says further “The 
convention ought to be so carefully planned, so 
far as details are concerned, and the clerical staff 
so organized to take care of them, that it seems 
to run itself. A convention so organized will 
not require a lot of chasing around at the time 


of the convention by the paid staff of the organi- 
zation. If their work is properly done they will 
seem to have very little to do during the meeting.” 

The presiding officer and his work come in for 
special comment, because poor handling of his 
duties will ruin the best plans of his program 
committee. 

Bakery association secretaries will find chapter 
ten, “The Troubles of Jones,” a most amusing 
story of convention mistakes and may recall some 
of the uncomfortable incidents among their own 
experiences. Altogether, the subject of conven- 
tions is very well handled and this little book 
is recommended as another bit of convention 
insurance for those who must take that responsi- 


bility. —L. A. R. 


Abstracts of Technical Articles 


Selected for Baking Technology from Chemical 
Abstracts 


Lactated flours and rickets. R. Lecoq. J. Pharm. 
Chim. (8), 1, 49-52 (1925).—Feeding experi- 
ments on rats with homogeneous lactated 
flours (not mixtures with milk powder) pre- 
pared with H.2O produced steady although 
slow growth, and no symptoms of rickets were 
noted. With this agrees the chemical com- 
position of 4 samples used: Phosphorous 132- 
187 mg. per 100; Ca 85-136 mg.; P:Ca 1.29- 
1.68. Applied to infants, lactated flours pre- 
pared with H:O should be excluded from the 
diet of normal children, except in special 
cases, e. g. when milk is not supported. Lac- 
tated flours boiled in milk are excellent infant 
food. 

S. Waldbott. 

The correlation of the protein content of hard 
red spring wheat with physical qualities and 
baking quality. C. E. Mangels and T. Sander- 
son. Cereal Chem. 2, 107-12 (1925)—No 
significant correlation is found between the 
protein content of wheat and the test weight 
per bushed. A significant positive correlation 
was found between protein content and the 
percentage of dark, hard kernels in 1922 and 
1924, and a slight positive correlation in 1923. 
A significant positive correlation was found be- 
tween the protein content of the flour and the 
loaf volume for the three crop years 1921-1923, 
All these conclusions are based on wheat 
grown in North Dakota. 

R. Buchanan. 
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Wheat and flour studies. I. Proteolytic enzymes 
of flour. 1. Auto-digestion of flour milled 
from frozen and non-frozen wheat harvested 
at various stages of maturity. P. F. Sharp 
and Roma Elmer. Cereal Chem. 1, 83-106 
(1924); cf. C. A. 19, 1459.—Analysis of pro- 
tein fractions of flour milled from wheat at 
various stages of growth indicates no change 
in the glutenin, an increase in the gliadin, and 
a decrease in the 5% K,SQO, solution and 
amino N as the kernel develops. Subjection 
of immature wheat to freezing temperature 
had no effect on protein fractions as compared 
to normal wheat. The total protein of the 
flour milled from wheat harvested at various 
stages of maturity did not differ greatly, al- 
though a slight decrease followed by an in- 
crease is indicated. Proteolytic enzymes digest 
flour protein if given sufficient time to act. 
Auto-digestion of flour over a considerable 
period of time produces no decrease in the 
glutenin, in increase in the 5% K.2SO,-solution 
and amino N fractions and causes a decrease 
in the gliadin. Freezing apparently affected 
the proteolytic activity very little, if at all. 


R. Buchanan. 


Glutenin—a simple method for its preparation 
and direct determination. M. J. Blish and 
R. M. Sandstedt. Cereal Chem. 2, 57-67 
(1925).—Weigh 8 grams flour into a 200 cc. 
flask, add 50 cc. H:O and mix thoroughly. Add 
5 cc. N NaOH, vigorously rotating the con- 
tents of the flask. Shake the mixture at 
intervals of 10 minutes for 1 hour. Add 
acetone-free MeOH in 50-cc. portions, until 
the 200-cc. mark is reached, shaking after each 
addition, and finally add 5 cc. in excess. Allow 
the starch to settle, decant the solution 
through a cotton plug. Pipet 50 cc. into a 
100-cc. Erlenmeyer flask, add a few drops of 
thymol blue. Precipitate the glutenin by add- 
ing 0.2 N HCI from a buret, with constant 
shaking, until a complete color change occurs, 
then 1 or 2 more drops of acid until a light 
olive color is obtained. Allow the mixture 
to stand 1 hour, then pour the contents of the 
flask into a 100-cc. centrifuge tube and centri- 
fuge 10 minutes. Pour off the clear liquid; 
add a little distilled H.O to the glutenin re- 
maining in tube and pour into a Kjeldahl flask 
and determine N in the usual manner. N times 
5.7 gives the glutenin, Possible variations of 
method and reasons for the details above are 
given. 
R. Buchanan. 
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Detection of benzyl peroxide in flour. F. Kirch- 


hof, O. Luning and S. Rothenfusser. Chem. 
Ztg. 49, 535 (1925).—Discussion of experi- 
mental details and of the delicacy of R’s test 
for (BzO), (cf. C. A. 19, 1740). 

H. W. Vahliteich. 


Nutrition studies in a Berlin orphan asylum, 


with particular reference to calcium metab- 
olism. E. Rost, O. Herbst and A. Weitzel. 
Arb. Reichsgesundh. 53, 543-61 (1923); Expt. 
Sta. Record 52,160.—The purpose was to de- 
termine whether Ca retention in boys about 
13 years of age could be increased by the 
addition of a Ca salt to a diet already fairly 
rich in Ca. The experimental diet furnished 
63 grams of protein, 44 grams of fat and 
about 2,258 calories, representing 1.99 grams 
protein, 1.3 grams fat, and 68 calories per 
kilogram of body weight. The Ca content 
of the diet was equivalent to 1.52 grams of 
CaO daily. This was supplemented during 
the main period with 3.6 grams daily of Ca 
lactate, furnishing about 0.77 grams of CaO. 
The results indicate that, on a diet furnish- 
ing as much Ca as that of the present, noth- 
ing is to be gained by supplementing the 
diet still further with Ca salts. 
HAG. 


Determination of the total solids of bread. 


Raymond Hertwig and L. H. Bailey. J. As- 
soc. Official Agr. Chem. 8, 585-91 (1925).— 
The following is suggested in place of the 
present tentative A. O. A. C. method: Weigh 
the whole loaf, cut into slices 2-3 mm. thick, 
spread out to dry in a warm room (approxi- 
mately 15-20 hours); weigh again, grind to 
pass a 20-mesh sieve, mix well, keep in air- 
tight container, and determine per cent total 
solids on the ground sample by drying 2 
grams for 5 hours at 98-100 degrees in a 
vacuum oven at an absolute pressure of not 
over 25 mm..of Hg absolute, or for 3 hours 
at 112-7 degrees at atmospheric pressure. 
Grinding to pass 40-mesh sieve may result 
in loss of H:O, but no loss occurs in grind- 
ing to pass 20-mesh sieve if the bread is in 
equilibrium with the atmospheric humidity. 
Drying 3 hours at 112-7 degrees at atmos- 
pheric pressure causes only slight darkening 
of the bread, and gives results practically 
identical with those of vacuum drying. Dry- 
ing at 130 degrees for as little as 30 minutes 
causes marked darkening. Loosely covered 
dishes should be used (cf. C. A. 18, 3235). 
A. Papineau-Couture. 
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A Page on Pie 


How the Thompson Pure Food Restaurants Stimulate the Pie Appetite; 
of Their Patrons 


VERY intelligent effort to recall the 

insatiable desire for more pie which 

is a cherished memory of every boy who 

knew the joys of a real home kitchen is a 
help tothe baker of commercial pies. 

There are many reasons why pie should 
again come to be the glorious finale to 
every well-designed meal. And the fa- 
mous chain of restaurants which is oper- 
ated by the John R. Thompson Company 
has summed up the virtues of pie in a 
sentence, “‘If you don’t like pie you ought 
to be examined by a specialist to see 
what’s the matter with you.’’ The rest 
of the argument for more pies is s0 logic- 
ally enticing that every baker, no matter 
whether he sells pies to restaurants or 
not, should. commit this appetite appeal- 
ing advertisement to memory. 

{‘Iawas brought up on a farm. In our 
locality, we raised corn, oats, thistles, 
mortgages and pies. And the pies my 
mother fashioned were so. good that they 
made up for any discomforts caused by 
early rising in zero weather, dressing in 
cold bedrooms, lack of the latest city 
styles and lack of money. Those pies 
were never flat, never soggy, never dry— 
they were poems, gastronomic sym- 
phonies, and because my mother never 
let me eat more than three pieces at a 
sitting, I never got enough. 

“For fifteen years I looked high and 
low in Chicago for good pie. I tried the 
staple foundry article in the lunchrooms 
and I tried the rich concoctions in the 
lobster palaces where if they did the 
thing up right they’d serve you a di- 
gestive tablet with each piece instead of 
cheese. But in all these years I never 
found a pie that even approached the 
simple, juicy, luscious, soul-delighting 


pies of my boyhood days—until I dropped 
into a Thompson restaurant. 

‘‘T’d read about the eight-story, white- 
tiled daylight Thompson Commissary, the 
most perfectly appointed commissary 
building in the world, which contained 
the famous daylight bakeshop and pie 
bakery. I’d read about the pure leaf lard 
and creamery butter that were used to 
make Thompson’s pies tasty and tooth- 
some—but I read those statements with a 
good deal of skepticism—until I ate a 
piece of Thompson’s pie. I wouldn’t eat 
any. other kind after that. 

The pies that I get now at Thompson’s 
restaurants, apple, custard, cherry, rhu- 
barb, lemon cream, blueberry, raisin, 
peach, pineapple, pumpkin and cocoanut 
cream—are almost as good as I used to 
get as a barefoot boy in Mother’s old 
farm kitchen. They’re so far ahead of 
anything I ever had before in a public 
restaurant that there’s simply no com- 
parison. 

‘If you like pie—and if you don’t 
you ought to be examined by a specialist 
to see what’s the matter with you—step 
into one of Thompson’s restaurants, try 
a piece of Thompson’s home-made pie 
with a glass of pure country milk, and 
see if I’m not right.’’ 


Good business sense ordains that we 
should capitalize upon the knowledge 
which we possess. And, since we know 
so much about our products, infinitely 
more than the great majority of con- 
sumers, should we not devise ways and 
means whereby we may constantly her- 
ald to the world the value of mankind’s 
first and foremost food fundamentals— 


bread and meat? Meyers. 
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Bread or Expensive Potatoes 


OR the next 
eight months, po- 
tatoes, the chief car- 
bohydrate competitor 
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as much as potatoes, 
that bread can be 


used instead of potatoes at every meal 
and in every way in which potatoes have 
formed the chief vegetable component of 


the diet. 


The potato crop for 1925 is more than 


—————— 


ple. The only ten- 
dency will be_ to 


increase the consumption of other carbo- 
hydrate foods, most of which are decided- 
ly better than the potato itself. 


While 


the potato is our most important vege- 


table food, it has not been in general use 


do4 


for more than a few centuries. The hu- 
man family has been well nourished by 
the cereal grains for thousands of years. 
If through a potato shortage and conse- 
quent high prices, it temporarily aban- 
dons the use of its best liked vegetable 
no harm will result. 


Bread Best and Cheapest 


Roscoe H. Shaw of the Department of 
Nutrition of American Institute of Bak- 
ing, points out that the potato has always 
been regarded as one of the cheaper 
foods, and for many years has constituted 
an important part of the diet of the poor- 
er classes. Frequently however, for one 
reason or another, the price of the potato 
has risen to the point where it is beyond 
the reach of the poor and has become a 
luxury even for those of moderate means. 
This is the situation today and so it is of 
interest to compare the cost and nutri- 
tional value of potatoes with bread. The 
conventional way of comparing two foods 
is by their total energy value. In this 
light one pound of bread will yield 1200 
calories while the same amount of potato 
gives about 380 calories in energy value. 
Bread then has more than three times the 
energy value, pound for pound, as pota- 
toes. Just now potatoes are retailing for 
5 cents per pound. As usually prepared, 
the edible part of the potato is from 80 
to 85 per cent of the whole which makes 
the price of the part that is used, not far 
from 6 cents per pound. The retail price 
of bread at the same stores is never more 
than 10 cents per pound and often it is 
less. There is no waste to bread—it is 
eaten to the last crumb. A simple ealeu- 
lation shows that 1 cent will purchase 120 
bread calories while the same amount of 
money will purchase only 63 potato ealor- 
ies. In other words, just now potatoes 
cost about twice as much as bread when 
their energy value is taken into consider- 
ation. 
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The potato is a carbohydrate food, be- 
ing chiefly starch and water, while bread 
although sometimes considered a carbo- 
hydrate food, is really much more than 
that for it contains a very considerable 
percentage of protein and fat. Potato 
starch and wheat starch have equal food 
value and their place in the diet is to fur- 
nish heat and energy. 


Potato Proteins Inferior for Growth 

Of the 1200 calories in a pound of bread 
about 170 come from the protein. The 
wheat proteins are among the most easily 
and completely digested in all fooddom 
and those of the milk which are found in 
the average loaf, take first rank. Of the 
380 calories in one pound of potatoes, 
about 40 come from proteins but the pro- 
teins of the potato are somewhat inferior 
to those of wheat and milk; in fact one 
investigator states: ‘‘Only about 70 per 
cent of the protein present (in potatoes) 
is true protein, that is, of a character 
such as can be used to build and repair 
tissues.’’ Moreover, it has been found 
that from 8 to 25 per cent of this protein 
is lost as the potato is usually cooked. 
With these facts before us, a little caleula- 
tion will show that from the protein 
standpoint the potato has only about one- 
eighth the value of white bread. 

The potato is woefully deficient in fat, 
for while white bread contributes about 
120 fat calories per pound, the potato 
yields less than 5. 


Potatoes Low in Minerals 

Lime is a most valuable constituent of 
food and one which is frequently found 
in inadequate amounts. Milk bread, that 
is bread which contains one-third of its 
liquid ingredient as whole milk, contains 
0.0112 ounces of lime per pound, while the 
same quantity of potato has but 0.0032 
ounces, less than one-third as much as 
bread. 

From the vitamin standpoint perhaps 
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there is little choice between the two ar- 
ticles of food as neither furnish more than 
small amounts of these important food ac- 
cessories. Bread is however the means 
by which the vitamin rich butter is car- 
ried into consumption. 

Protein is the most expensive constitu- 
ent of our food, the next in rank is the 
fat, and finally the cheapest is the carbo- 
hydrates. The potato is a most excellent 
heat and energy food. It may also be 
considered as a fair source of vitamins, 
but that is all. It contains a negligible 
amount of fat and of mineral salts; its 
protein is low in quantity and poor in 
quality. At the present time we are pay- 
ing twice as much for potatoes, from the 
caloric standpoint, as for bread, although 
milk bread is a much better balanced food 
in that it contains a larger proportion of 
proteins and fat to the carbohydrates. 


Potatoes Require Cooking 


Then, too, potatoes cannot be eaten in 
their raw state. They must be scrubbed, 
washed, peeled, cooked and prepared for 
placing on the table. Bread, on the other 
hand, needs only to be sliced before serv- 
ing. This fact alone justifies the lessened 
use of potatoes in many homes where the 
labor of food preparation adds additional 
burdens to housewives and mothers. 

Jean K. Rich, of the new Department of 
Nutritional Education of the Institute, 
has pointed out in her discussion of the 
broad subject of family feeding that there 
are several important things to be taken 
into account in the preparation of every 
meal. The subject of first importance is, 
of course, the serving of an adequate 
amount of food, wisely chosen in order 
that the nutritional balance may be se- 
cured. The same foods are not adapted 
for every member of the family. Little 
children cannot properly assimilate the 
foods nature intended for adults, and per- 
sons of sedentary occupation and the aged 
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do not require foods full of driving en- 
ergy. 

Nature’s laws, which have never yet 
been successfully amended, require in 
their observation an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the fact. that the value of a meal is 
determined by more than its calory con- 
tent. It will be the purpose of the De- 
partment of Nutritional Education to 
show how every meal for all types and 
classes of people should be so chosen that 
children in school will be fully fed for 
maximum bodily and mental develop- 
ment; how adults at work may best ob- 
tain all the food essentials which through 
the intricate chemical processes in the 
laboratory of the body do the work of the 
world, and how mothers of little children 
and of generations yet unborn can, by 
proper food selection, contribute to the 
building of a stronger race. 

How does this ambitious program re- 
late itself to potatoes? The answer is sim- 
ple, and in the months to come will be 
more intelligently worked out than ever 
has been possible before. If in an en- 
deavor to find in the contents of the fam- 
ily pocketbook sufficient funds for the 
family food supply, cheap bread, nutri- 
tionally well balanced, desirable of flavor, 
palatable and digestible, is substituted 
for the starchy potato at a great saving 
of money and of labor and with the re- 
sultant improvement of the nutritional 
balance of every meal, the failure of the 
potato crop will prove to be a blessing to 
the American people. 


We have found your publication of serv- 
ice more than once in the past couple of 
months, and would consider it a great 
favor on your part to put our name on 
your mailing list. Many publication: 
have done so, but we know your publica- 
tion would rank very high in the service 
so rendered. 

Olmstead, Perrin & Leffingwell, Inc. 


356 
A Deserved Rebuke 


MERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAK- 
ING was created for the purpose of 


putting science behind bakers’ products. 

In the six years of its work it has made 
marked progress toward its goal. But the 
value of science is still unappreciated and 
often scorned by those who should wel- 
come and support it. During the past 
summer chemists and laboratories in flour 
mills and bakeries have been ridiculed 
aud the value of their work belittled. 
Strong supporters have now come to their 
defense. The current issue of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry tells the 
whole story in an editorial which is here 
quoted in full. 

‘‘Daylight is the name of a house or- 
gan with a guaranteed monthly cireula- 
tion of thirty thousand copies, issued on 
behalf of the J. H. Day Company of Cin- 
cinnati. It is sent free of charge to any 
baker in the United States who requests 
it. In October, Daylight, by reprinting 
on its editorial page a story eredited to 
the Retail Baker, gave its sanction to the 
sentiments expressed therein and was ac- 
cordingly placed in what should be a most 
embarrassing position. 

The Retail Baker in its July 10 issue 
printed the following: 

Chemist! For What? 

“Millers of flour, when they have estab- 
lished a chemical laboratory under the direc- 
tion of a professor of chemistry, seem to 
think they have accomplished wonders. May- 
be they have, but we fail to see it in that 
light. The millers send out literature telling 


all about their chemists and new laboratories, 
thinking, we presume, thereby to impress the 


bakers. . 
“Now, let us think from the bakers’ view- 
point. ‘Chemist! What for? Why does a 


miller need a chemist and a laboratory? 
Does he want to cheapen his product while 
keeping up appearances?’ 

“Such questions run through the bakers’ 
minds. Chemists are not employed by millers 
to find ‘purity’ in the wheat. The good Lord 
takes care of that. 
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“Then why are they there? The only 
parallel we can draw happened in pre-Vol- 
stead days. A certain large beer brewery 
owner found that a chemist-brew master in 
another brewery could make beer for ten 
cents a barrel less than his own cost of pro- 
duction, and promptly bid so high that he 
secured his services. 

“He had the chemist, and no one, especially 
a baker, can be convinced that better prod- 
ucts can be made at a cheaper price, so the 
logical conclusion is that both price and 
quality were reduced. 

“This is exactly what the baker thinks 
when he reads the millers’ letters about 
chemists and laboratories.” 


This editor fails to distinguish between 
purity and quality. A product may be 
unadulterated and yet worthless. Chem- - 
istry is useful to produce not only the 
same material at a lower price, but at the 
same price an intrinsically better product. 


On July 17 the first outburst was fol- 
lowed by this one: 

“Are the modern day bakeries about to be 
converted into chemical laboratories? It 
would seem so to the layman, were he to 
read the letters some millers send out, pro- 
claiming to all the news that they have 
employed chemists in their flour mills. The 
wholesale bakers maintain chemical labor- 
atories; about everything, it seems, is to be 
made according to chemical processes. But 
to what end? 

“Is bakers’ bread any better today than it 
was, let’s say, about twenty yeais ago? If 
you ask us we will not hesitate to say it 
isn’t. 

“Many, no doubt, will dispute this asser- 
tion, but it seems to be borne out by facts, 
as viz,; Two decades ago the big cities were 
dotted with bakeries such as the ‘National’ 
and ‘Home & Hutton’s.’ These bakeries always 
had their show windows piled high with good 
wholesome bread which people eagerly sought. 
They used simple formulas, good flour from 
flour mills, and not chemical laboratories, and 
sold thousands of loaves of bread. It may 
not have been as nourishing, but even that 
we are prepared to dispute, as people as a 
rule, are not healthier today than they were 
then. 

“The chemical laboratory, as applied to 
flour and bread, will sooner or later become 
a flareback, and it is to be avoided.” 
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We would call your especial attention 
to the second brief paragraph. Evidently 
the Retail Baker, a trade journal, does not 
believe the trade it serves has made prog- 
ress in twenty years. We do not believe 
the majority of bakers are in agreement 
with that statement. 

The third effort in this direction was 
the one reprinted by Daylight: 


Bakers and Laboratories 


“The letter from a correspondent who 
signed himself ‘R. G. 8.’ in last week’s forum 
spurs us to write more about bakers and 
laboratories. While we are not at all opposed 
to laboratories in bakeries for the purpose 
of determining the quality of ingredients, we 
see no good reason why they should be ex- 
ploited to the public. 

“A laboratory, to the general public, means 
chemicals, and when people want chemicals 
they go to an apothecary shop. 

“The mere mention of laboratory, chemical 
analysis, etc., immediately suggests chemicals 
—drugs—and people have visions of near- 
bread as they have of near-beer and such 
other things which are only the cheapest kind 
of imitations ridiculed by the majority. 

“Laboratories, chemicals, and rats have no 
place in the advertising and publicity of the 
baking industry. 

“Less laboratory publicity and more ‘better 
bread’ advertising will considerably help the 
baking industry.” 

A host of instances could be cited to 
show that the better bread which must be 
baked as well as advertised, is due to the 
application of scientific work, evidently 
not comprehended and probably not care- 
fully studied by those responsible for the 
foregoing quotations. These gentlemen 
fail to appreciate that the modern labora- 
tory is in no way associated with drug 
stores. They have not understood the 
erowing interest and knowledge on the 
part of the public in scientific work and 
its intimate relation to their everyday 
life. To the public the laboratory stands 
between them and deception. It makes 
possible a guarantee of wholesomeness 
and quality impossible in these days with- 
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out technical advice. The use of guinea 
pigs, mice, rats, and other of the lower 
animals to determine nutrition and estab- 
lish preliminary data as to the influence 
of various food factors on growth and 
body repair is accepted as an indispen- 
sable technic and more greatly to be de- 
sired than the careless use of the public 
for the same purpose by food manufac- 
turers of an older generation. Consumers 
ean be made to understand the impor- 
tance of scientific work as employed by 
their baker, and such organizations as the 
Continental Baking Corporation recog- 
nize the place of science in the production 
of flour and its products. Their recent 
brochure on ‘‘The Story of Bread’’ is am- 
ple proof of their reliance upon chemis- 
try. 

‘hese editorials seek to place chemistry 
in a false position and may be cited by 
some to offset the excellent work being 
done by the American Bakers Association 
through the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. They may also do an injustice to the 
many individual bakers who are honestly 
striving to give the public the best pos- 
sible product. 

So long as there are editors who hold 
such untenable points of view as those 
portrayed by the editors of the Retail 
Baker and Daylight, important educa- 
tional work remains to be done.”’ 


—From Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
Vol. 17, No. 12, Dec. 1925. 


‘We are particularly interested in 
Baking Technology. It is a publication 
that forms most excellent reading be- 
cause the matter you are serving up is 
of fundamental interest to anybody keen- 
ly interested in the baking trade.”’ 

—The United Yeast Co., Ltd., London. 


The first baker who took back bread 
must have had a full heart and an empty 
head. Stude. 
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We Work Together 


To win through knowing our markets 
and developing their full potential 
Possibilities, a higher place for the 
baking industry in the great family of 
America’s business life. 


“Independent Air Force’ 


Ww? HAVE become proponents of the 
Army, the Navy, or we personally 
approve of a separate Air Force, depend- 
ing upen which side of the Washington 
publicity we are most interested in. That 
all three are necessary in modern warfare 
we all agree. 

In some respects the baking industry 
might well be likened to these three 
branches of our national defense. And 
our industry is waging a constant warfare 
offensive or defensive—for better public 
health. Some bakers belong to the Navy; 
some to the Army; some may be classified 
as Marines, with qualifications in both 
branches, and locking for trouble where it 
is hottest; and then there are the Air 
Forces which have been sent out from the 
Association and Institute to reconnoitre the 
territory, to bring back the information 
from distant camps, to bomb out of their 
shelters the propagandists and the food 
faddists. 
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But we have been in somewhat the same 
position as our War Departments: there 
hasn’t always been the best of correlation 
between the three arms of our industrial 
defense. Jealousies have existed, misun- 
derstandings have occurred, and we have 
not always appreciated just how the other 
branches of our industry were functioning 
for the good of the cause. _ 

But now we are ready to centralize all 
of these different lines under one great As- 
sociation. The Board of Governors in 
their last meeting laid a foundation for 
the whole industry, so broad in scope, yet 
so accurate in its divisions, that every sin- 
gle baker in the industry can fight for a 
better business under the common banner 
of American Bakers Association, and 
know that every other member stands 
ready to help him in his defense of baker’s 
products. 


The Headquarters staff in the American 
Institute of Baking will see that every sec- 
tion of the industry: wholesale, retail, 
house to house, pie bakers, cake bakers, 
production managers, advertising man- 
agers, and salesmen will be supplied with 
plans, instructions and materials for their 
own offensive—so long as their company 
stays in the line of duty. 

The separation of the Institute and As- 
sociation make it possible to develop, more 
effectively than heretofore, those preroga- 
tives which belong primarily to the Trade 
Association for the immediate benefit of 
its own members. 

The Institute, on the other hand, now 
goes before the world carrying in an open 
book the truths about the superior health 
values of the baker’s products, without 
trace or taint of commercial propaganda. 
The essential service of the Signal Corps 
is pledged by the Trade Journals, and the 
Quartermaster’s Corps, that service of sup- 
plies, will bring the Allied Trades the ree- 
ognition they deserve. There is an Officer’s 
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Commission, or private’s place, for every 
person in the industry. 

May the coming year see the mobiliza- 
tion of this great Organization of the Bak- 
ing Industry. 

L. A. Rumsey, 
Secretary, American Bakers Association. 


Neither Law nor Ethics 


HE changes which have taken place 
in the baking industry are almost 
revolutionary, Conditions which have been 
stable for generations have been upset in 
the past five years. The lines between 
wholesale manufacturers and retailers are 
more sharply drawn than ever before. 
The production of many staple bakery 
products is now so fully specialized that 
better bread, cakes and pies are being 
turned out by factory processes than were 
ever developed by hand labor at the bench. 
But the success of the specialists in bak- 
ery production offers no menace to the 
retail baker. It may be difficult for him 
to see how the rapid development of large 
units within the baking industry will not 
injuriously affect his own business. Al- 
though the volume of his bread sales is not 
more than 10 percent of his total business, 
he may view with alarm the tendency 
toward lowered bread prices. It is hard 
for him to introduce changes in his busi- 
ness methods by which he can meet the 
keener competition of the present day and 
continue to draw profitable custom to his 
salesroom. 

Of course, the answer to the problem of 
the baker who fears the effect of keener 
competition will be the answer which every 
business man and shop keeper is seeking. 
It will not be found in restrictive legisla- 
tion; it has nothing to do with codes of 
ethics, but it has everything to do with 
the quality of service rendered. ‘The suc- 
cess of every baker, no matter how large 
his business or how small the number of 
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customers he serves, rests upon his ability 
to manufacture the kind of goods his cus- 
tomer wants. And this service is no longer 
limited to the putting together of raw 
materials by craftsman labor. It is a com- 
bination of skill in the shop, of salesman- 
ship, of thorough knowledge of the value 
of bakery products in feeding children and 
adults, with a business sense which utilizes 
the opportunity to put a fourth meal in 
the schoolchild’s ration, which sees on the 
breakfast table a need for more baker’s 
goods and which recognizes the fact that 
every successful baker, large or small, is 
helping to increase the business of every 
other baker who gives an equal service. 


If one-tenth the effort which is now 
wasted in vain attempts to stop the coming 
of this new era of efficiency in the bakeshop 
could be directed to the education of every 
baker to be a more efficient servant in the 
making of better food for all the people 
neither restrictive laws nor codes of ethics 
would be necessary to protect even the 
smallest baker from the press of competi- 
tion. 


Sampling Flour 
| Bia facie appraisal of values which is 
based on chemical analyses is accu- 
rate only when the samples tested are care- 
fully chosen. One of the most troublesome 
features of a flour analysis is the difficulty 
of securing a representative and fair sam- 
ple of the flour under investigation. 

The discussion of methods of sampling 
flour found on Pages 366 to 368 of this is- 
sue of Baking Technology is a most im- 
portant contribution to the science of 
milling and baking. 

The method as proposed is not intended 
to be final or the last word on the subject. 
It is, however, a step forward and deserves 
the attention of all those who realize the 
importance of an accurate, equitable and 
practical method for sampling flour. 
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Public Welfare and Industry 


Modern Social and Industrial Life Brings New Interests Into the cane 


By Mrs. WALTER McNaps MILuer, 
Chairman of Public Welfare, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


T is a distinet pleasure to meet the 
representatives of a great commer- 
cial interest like the baking industry 
which plays so large a part in woman’s 
recognized industry, that of home- 
making. Its development, its methods 
and its aims have a definite appeal to her 
because of the fact that at one time they 
were of her own special domain and 
under her control. 

Of all organized industries, this one 
contributes most largely to the welfare 
of society and intrigues the interest of 
the club woman and for that reason I am 
here today to bring you greetings from 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the largest body of organized 
women in the’ world, with some 3,000,000 
members functioning through local, 
county, district and state divisions and 
growing so rapidly that its influence is 
one with which to reckon. 

Its Public Welfare Department, of 
which I am chairman, concerns itself with 
questions of modern industry as it affects 
the home and society, and therefore has a 
more than passing interest in understand- 
ing the baking industry and in interpret- 
ing its aims to the women of the country, 
thus promoting a more cordial co-opera- 
tion between those who sell and those 
who buy. As nine-tenths of the buying 
is now done by women the present de- 
velopment of her relation to the great 
industries in this capacity, is in marked 
contrast to her old role of a producer in 
the home. 


Changing Social Order 


Woman, herself, has not been responsi- 
ble for this changing order, though in 


bringing about certain changes she has 
played a conspicuous part. Roughly 
speaking these changes have been brought 
about by: 


a. World exploration and migra- 
tion. 

De Waar, 

ce. Invention of printing. 

Machinery and the industrial 

revolution, which is evolution 
rather than revolution. 

e. Economie changes. 


World Exploration 


The world exploration, through the 
breaking up of old customs and the free 
play given to initiative by new conditions 
and new environment, had a marked 
effect upon man and an even greater 
upoh woman, as she had become immo- 
bile, both physically and mentally. The 
pioneer days, though hard physically, 
gave a freedom which produced in Ameri- 
ca, Australia and New Zealand, anew type 
of woman and developed a courage which 
made her pioneer in new fields, seeking 
‘‘rights’’ never before even voiced, such 
as education, political equality and 
economic freedom. Nowhere is this story 
more vividly told than in the ‘“‘Story of a 
Pioneer’’ by Anna Howard Shaw, who, in 
her long life saw the coming of these 
various changes with their tremendous 
effect upon society. 


War 
In the tribal civilizations, sharp distine- 
tions were drawn between the oecupa- 
tions of men and of women. War and the 
chase being the recognized masculine pur- 
suits; planting, harvesting, preparation 
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of food, weaving and caring for the home 
belonged to women. As wars became 
less frequent, not taking all the time of 
all the men, fighting devolved upon a few 
specially trained for this work, while the 
remainder sought other occupations and 
finally invaded woman’s traditional field 
until today many of her household tasks 
are in man’s hands. 

Prior to the World War, women al- 
ready had begun to enter many new 
fields, but the five years of its duration 
brought so many tremendous changes 
that those who could read the signs 
aright, recognized the close of one civili- 
zation and the beginning of another in 
which women were to have a vast in- 
fluence for the better or for the worse. 
Another factor in the World War which 
brought a change to women’s outlook was 
their service with the Food Administra- 
tion. 

‘“‘Bread’’ as an international subject 
challenged their attention and the effort 
to readjust their individual lives to meet 
world needs, brought about a realization 
of the interdependence of nations which 
eave a spiritual slant to all their efforts 
and is reflected in their work today. The 
war also hastened the political indepen- 
dence of woman, increasing her interest 
in government as it functions in social 
welfare. She began to see that a de- 
moeracy which was not enlightened and 
highly trained could not endure and in 
her group studies we find political science 
holding a leading place. 

Invention of Printing 

The printing press stimulated a genera! 
growth of new ideas resulting in further 
changes in the old order; and the opening 
of the educational door to woman enabled 
her to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities for development. 


Machinery 


Machinery, by taking over so many ot 


the old tasks performed by women in the 
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home, released many women from toil 
and produced a so-called leisure class 
which began looking around for new 
worlds to conquer and found them, first 
in the intellectual field, then in the 
political. 


Other women followed their work from 
the home into the factory giving us the 
woman in industry where she is still re- 
garded by the unthinking as an incident, 
and not a permanent factor. 


Economie Changes 

The drift from rural to urban life, the 
congested areas with ever increasing land 
values have brought about great economic 
changes. The detached house with its 
oarden has been replaced by the flat; the 
flat by efficiency apartments in which 
normal family life is difficult, children a 
problem and old-time domestic processes 
impossible. The outside commercial 
agency meets the need created by this 
social and economic upheaval and society 
must recognize and adjust to the new 
conditions. 


The Results of the Change 

The resulting total of these changes is 
that today, emphasis is being put upon 
woman the consumer, or, to be more 
exact, woman the buyer, rather than upon 
woman the producer. 

This new emphasis and woman’s failure 
to meet its demands, has shown the need 
of educating her for her new job in such 
a way that her value to society as a home- 
maker should not be lost but her old 
activities translated in terms of the new. 
In this education for new activities, she 
must learn to deal with factors never be- 
fore recognized as pertaining to her work 
and must include such subjects as trans- 
portation as it affects cost of living, mar- 
keting, intensive advertising campaigns— 
which so often confuse real with false 
values—as well as many others, all eall- 
ing for a comprehension by women of 
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their relation to her particular work of 
running a home efficiently. 

One significant change resulting from 
her new political status, has been her 
recognition of the increasing extent to 
which government concerns itself with 
social welfare and of the power which the 
vote gave her in promoting legislation to 
this end. Like most people suddenly 
granted an increase in power, the uses 
to which she has put it have not been in- 
variably judicious; but wisdom comes 
with experience and I think you may 
trust the future to a group which so ear- 
nestly desires to be intelligent, honest and 
broadminded in its use of the voting 
privilege as do women. 

The federation’s first entrance into 
active legislation was in the Pure Food 
campaign when they joined forces with 
persons who were working for an ‘‘honest 
label’’ on manufactured goods, thus hop- 
ing by making misbranding punishable 
under Federal law, that the food manu- 
factured outside the home and brought to 
the table as a finished product might give 
a guarantee of protection to buyer and 
consumer. 

This campaign, followed as it was by 
the agitation for state laws to conform 
with the Federal law, quickened woman’s 
interest in national and state activities 
and awakened her desire for a share in 
governmental housekeeping. The interest 
today in the Merrit Misbranding Bill as 
applied to textiles, is a logical outcome of 
the Pure Food campaign, and the in- 
creased influence wielded by women be- 
cause of their political recognition, is 
worthy of note. 


Interest Mainly Cultural 


For some twenty years after the federa- 
tion was formed the interests of the clubs 
were mainly eultural, from that time on 
their programs show an ever increasing 
interest in community life. But through 
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all these changes one underlying note is 
dominant, the belief that the protection 
of the individual home and of the com- 
munity home is the real life-work of 
woman and that she must fit herself for 
it. This belief finds its fullest expression 
in the Departments of Publie Welfare and 
of the American Home. 


Depariment of Public Welfare 


The Department of Public Welfare, in- 
cluding as it does the Divisions of Child 
Welfare, Public Health, Problems of In- 
dustry, Problems of Delinquency, Nareot- 
ies and Indian Welfare, touches closely 
all community life and that you may 
know what women are attempting in this 
field, may I quickly summarize the pro- 
grams of the first three which touch your 
industry at many points. 

The Child Welfare and Public Health 
Divisions are leading in urging a survey 
of the laws of a community as they affect 
the health of the people, especially that of 
children. Food regulation, garbage col- 
lection, smoke abatement, housing laws, 
reporting of contagious diseases, play- 
ground facilities, factory regulations, 
working papers, ete., all come within the 
extent of the survey. The expense of the 
outlines for the work and the printing of 
data collected will be borne by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company which is 
giving this generous support to the Fed- 
eration because of its belief in the value 
of its educational work. The local clubs 
initiate the work but secure the co-opera- 
tion of all agencies,—business, civic, so- 
cial or official—in carrying it out, as the 
object is to interest the whole community 
in knowing its strength and finding and 
correcting its weak points. 

The Division of Industry is new and its 
chairman in making out her program has 
had the assistance of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the American Manu- 
facturers Association, the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor, the Federal Department 
of Agriculture and the Woman’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. If there is 
wisdom in varied council this program 
will certainly contain most valuable sug- 
gestions and it has already been com- 
mented on favorably by leaders in eco- 
nomic thought. 

The first program is a brief review of 
the development of modern industry to 
give a background for further study. 
Then programs, three of them are out- 
lined, each bearing on a different phase 
of the same subject, the Elimination of 
Waste. The first of these takes up stand- 
ardization of household utilities, building 
materials, city building, business docu- 
ments, ete., using the bulletin of the 
Bureau of Standards in the Department 
of Commerce as text. 

The next program bears on the waste 
through production and distribution of 
agricultural products and covers such 
- topics as waste in livestock industry, 
plant production, poor soil and man 
power and one in which special stress is 
laid on the great loss to the buyer from 
the poor distribution and wasteful mar- 
keting of food. 

The last program is of vital importance 
to society as it deals with causes of un- 
employment such as inflation and col- 
lapse, seasonal intermittency and labor 
conflicts. Such problems as these can 
only be solved through a common under- 
standing arrived at through patient study 
and mutual good will and an appreciation 
by the general public of their effect upon 
each individual. An impossible task you 
say? Well perhaps, but certainly no 
problem is ever solved by saying ‘‘there 
ig no answer’’. 


The American Home 


The new department, the American 
Home, deals even more closely with mat- 
ters of interest to the Baking Industry 
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as it ineludes Home Economics with its 
sub-division of Nutrition. This depart- 
ment recognizes the fact that the modern 
home must meet modern needs and de- 
mands and therefore cannot be built or 
run as the home of 25 years ago. 

Changing conditions, especially in 
cities, allow very few families to raise 
their own vegetables, own their own cow, 
make their own bread, jellies and jams, 
but this fact is not yet fully recognized in 
the education of the girl; so this depart- 
ment is trying to bridge the gap, pending 
a wider comprehension by the general 
publie. 

The same old obligation of the home- 
maker to see that her children are prop- 
erly fed, clothed, housed and trained, 
rests upon her, but the methods vary 
with the change of life. No longer are 
women encouraged to make their own 
bread but are urged to gain a knowledg: 
of how to judge bread for quality and for 
price. 

The schools of modern salesmanship are 
multiplying and if they are to be judged 
by the few books I have examined, the 
underlying motive is to make the ‘‘pros- 
pect’’ buy whether he needs the goods or 
not. One questions the fairness of such 
advertising methods and the Federation 
is doing its utmost to create an interest 
in its members in what to buy, where to 
buy and how to buy, including instruc- 
tions in what not to buy, hoping in this 
way to provide a class of discriminating 
buyers who ean resist the wiles of the 
tempter. 

Baking Industry Helps Home 

Fortunately your industry has a prod- 
uct which people want and must have, 
and there is no other agency, save the 
dairy, so directly affecting the American 
home as is the great baking industry. 
Fortunately, also, your leaders have rec- 
ognized that clean wholesome bread of 
high quality pays a sure dividend and are 
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trying to convince even the small pro- 
ducers in this dustry of this fact. 
Best of all, and a feature on which | 
want to congratulate you is the work of 
your American Institute of Baking, which 
is bound to be of tremendous value, not 
cnly to the baking industry but to the 
American home. Its research work will 
give you a sound basis for advertising as 
well as for improving your product, and I 
can see a real piece of co-operation be 
tween the staff of the institute and the 
edueational group of our Federation. 


A Just Reason for Pride 


More and more the Federation is re- 
alizing that the great industrial groups 
upon whom all society depends, can do 
more for the public welfare than any so- 
called welfare group, if only industry 
realizes that it exists primarily to serve 
society and only secondarily for profit. 
Not that profit should be forgotten, for 
surely the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
but there are higher and more permanent 
satisfactions than money making. 

If the women of the country rise up 
and eall you blessed because of what you 
have done in releasing to them a certain 
amount of time and energy for mental 
and spiritual development; if the little 
children rejoice because they receive. 
from your hands, bread and not a stone; 
if the hard-pressed wage earner finds his 
dollar goes a little farther because in your 
great organized service you furnish the 
maximum nourishment for the minimum 
price, have you not just reason to be 
proud ? 

We, the women of this new world, with 
our desire to fit ourselves for our new 
job, welcome this spirit in industry and 
promise you our sympathetic co-operation 
in promoting an understanding between 
the new type of industry which bakers so 
well typify and the new home which it 
serves. 
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Fort Dodge Wants More Pie 


Now that there is such a rage for early 
American furniture and knicknacks, it is 
only natural that other things reminiscent 
of what nots and seashells should be re- 
turned to favor. We are thinking of pie 
and as it is quite a while since breakfast 
and also sometime until lunch, there is 
fervor in our thoughts. A hotel in New 
York state recently astounded its patrons 
by putting pie in assorted varieties on its 
breakfast bill of fare. They announced 
that this addition to corn flakes and other 
breakfast foods was made in order that 
American traditions may be preserved. 
Pie for breakfast was a New England idea 
and those who took up the road to the 
west long ago are now reviving the old 
nutritional axiom that a breakfast with- 
out pie is no way to start the day. 

It would be interesting to trace the de- 
rivation of the pie. As strictly an New 
England offering, it must be of English 
origin. But the American pie differs 
ereatly today from what is sold under the 
same name in England. They know not 
the two-crust pie except as a tart. A 
real pie would have a thick biseuit top and 
nothing but fruit underneath, or under the 
name of pie might be offered a dish of 
applesauce with a few pastry croutons 
on top. The fifty-seven varieties which so 
enliven the American menu are unknown 
there, the custard, pumpkin, mince, choco- 
late, burnt sugar, sour cream and other 
delectable concoctions will not flourish on 
any other soil. They are the most loyal of 
subjects. 

R. H. Shaw, nutrition expert for Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, has been demon- 
strating the excellence of the pie as food. 

He contends that pie is one of the most 
delightful as well as most healthful com- 
binations of bread and fruit, or meat, and 
can be eaten at any or all meals with 
good results. It is presumed, of course, 
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that the pie is well made, and it is not 
suggested that it form the entire meal. Be 
it ever so good, one ean probably eat too 
much pie. 

In Fort Dodge pie needs no advertising. 
In every restaurant and eating place it is 
one of the most popular of viands and is 
one of the first things on the meuu of 
even the smallest of lunch stands. There 
is something formidable about a row of 
pies. They look so challenging, but it 
must be mostly bluff, for they disappear 
as fast as they appear and no bad results 
ensue. Even pie for breakfast is not un- 
heard of here. 

We might say that pie stages a come- 
back, if it could be proved that it had 
ever been away. 


The Incorporation of Bread 


In commenting on the marvellous de- 
velopment of a food industry in which 
machines with arms of steel have lifted 
the burden of bread baking from women’s 
shoulders the Spartanburg Herald says 
as it quotes from the New York Times: 

‘‘Nothing could better illustrate per- 
haps the tremendous revolution in human 
ways and methods of providing for all 
kinds of wants than what has happened 
within a generation with reference to 
bread supply. It is a far cry from the 
flour-bin in the pantry, the dough-board 
and home oven to the methods by which 
the staff of life is supplied to millions of 
homes. Commenting on the recent great 
merger of bread-making concerns the 
New York Times points out some sur- 
prising considerations in these para- 
graphs: 

‘‘Bread, according to a recent in- 
vestigation, supplies one-quarter of 
the entire motive power for modern 
human society. That it should have 
been found to produce a larger num- 
ber of calories of energizing heat in 
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the human organism for a smaller ex- 
pense than other staples sets the seal 
of science upon an almost universal 
taste. Even at present prices one 


‘gent will buy 57 calories in milk and 


63 in bacon, but it will buy 120 in 
ordinary white bread. Bread is more 
than a staple food it has become a 
symbol of life itself. While man can- 
not live by bread alone, neither can 
he live without it. This almost mys- 
tical concern of the human race for 
bread makes the recent announce- 
ment of a $400,000,000 corporation to 
consolidate the three largest bread- 
making concerns already in existence 
one of impelling national interest. 


‘“‘The ineorporation of bread has 
come about just as the incorporation 
of steel or shoes or oil—except that it 
has come later and with prodigious 
speed. The inventions of the travel- 
ing oven, the mechanical mixer and 
wrapper, and other bread-making 
machines have, in the last ten years, 
all but ousted labor from the modern 
baking factory. As each new inven- 
tion was installed it reduced the cost 
of production and increased the mar- 
ein of profit. Efficient management 
and business strategy used this profit 
to produce larger plants, more ma- 
chinery, increased efficiency, better 
bread and—supplemented by the 
opportune post-war slump in wheat 
and further savings through large- 
seale operations following rapid 
consolidations—even greater profits. 
And now bread takes its place as one 
of the country’s great corporate in- 
dustries. 


‘‘All life moving to one measure— 
Daily bread, daily bread.’’ 
Is now written 
‘*All life: moving to one measure, 
Baker’s bread, baker’s bread.’’ 
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The Sampling of Flour 


A Uniform Method for Sampling Flour 


HE accurate and trustworthy sam- 
Peres of any material which is used 
in baking is of immediate importance to 
both the manufacturer and the baker. 
This is especially true of flour, the basic 
ingredient of bread. At present we have 
no rapid and trustworthy method of samp- 
ling flour which is even generally adopted 
by either the miller or the baker. 

A large proportion of the flour used in 
this country is sold on the basis of a 
chemical analysis and baking test. Dis- 
putes are frequent, and no matter how 
satisfactory the analysis or baking test 
may be to those responsible for them, 
there is always the chance that disagree- 
ing results may be due to errors in sam- 
pling unless recognized precautions have 
been taken to preclude such a possibility. 

The development and study of methods 
for the analysis of flour has been going 
on for many years, but in spite of the 
realization of the importance of the 
study of methods for obtaining represen- 
tative samples of flour, little has been 
done in comparison on this most necessary 
part of the work. This situation also 
holds for most other materials used in 
baking. 

The progressive Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, an organization 
whose personnel comprises most of the 
Federal and State officials concerned in 
the inspection and regulatory problems of 
the pure food and drug law, has recog- 
nized the necessity for working out ac- 
curate methods for sampling foods and 
other materials from the legal and prac- 
tical standpoint. 

A committee on sampling was appointed 
by this Association in 1924 for the pur- 
pose of discussing the fundamental prob- 
lem, with the recommendation that when- 


ever possible co-operative arrangements 
be made by its associate referees with the 
various industries involved, as well as 
with the chemists connected with such in- 
dustries in order to obtain their active co- 
operation in the development of the most 
desirable methods of sampling. 

The associate referee of this Associa- 
tion, H. Runkel of the U. S. Food and 
Drug Inspection Station, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, in pursuance of the above plan 
for co-operation, obtained the interest of 
various organizations in the problem of 
flour sampling with the appointment of 
representatives from them as follows: 

M. A. Gray, Chief Chemist, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn., repre- 
senting the Millers’ National Federation. 

L. R. Olsen, Chief Chemist, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and D. A. Coleman, U. 8S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, 
D. C., both representing the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 

C. B. Morison, Assistant Director, 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
Illinois, and also a member of the Meth- 
ods Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. 

The following statements are incor- 
porated in Mr. Runkel’s report presented 
to the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists at their recent meeting in 
Washington, October, 1925: 

‘‘Through the co-operation of these 
representatives the viewpoints of the 
various organizations were obtained. 
Methods of securing further information 
were agreed upon. The various types of 
triers and containers and other similar 
essential details were considered. The 
formulation. of the proposed tentative 
method was given careful attention by 
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each of them and many helpful comments 
received. Through them and by direct cor- 
respondence the officials of the three or- 
ganizations have given whole-hearted 
co-operation. The co-operation has been 
of inestimable value in maintaining a 
proper balance between theory and 
practice. 

‘‘In addition to the above represen- 
tatives, and at their suggestions, ten 
millers, three bakeries, ten commercial 
exchanges, and three commercial chem- 
ists were consulted by correspondence. 
Their assistance was also highly ap- 
preciated and very valuable. They sub- 
mitted descriptions of methods of sam- 
pling in use by the trade at the present 
time. 

‘As the various methods in use by the 
trade were outlined in correspondence 
and verbally, it became apparent that 
there was considerable variation in com- 
mercial methods of sampling, according to 
the purpose for which the sample was to 
be used. While the methods described in 
most cases had apparently been worked 
up to suit a particular purpose or the 
particular needs of an organization, it 
was evident at once that the variation oc- 
curred principally in detail and not in 
principle. For example, one baking 
chemist stated that he designates the 
number of sacks to be sampled from a 
given number in a lot, that he uses a flour 
thief for taking samples, that the thief is 
inserted in the sacks diagonally from the 
top of the sack, that he uses a tin can as 
a container. One miller stated that he 
takes a sample from each twenty-five bar- 
rels of flour, one sack from the bottom, 
one from the top, and one from the mid- 
dle of the pile, inserting a grain probe 
diagonally through each sack. Numerous 
other methods were described, but 
throughout the descriptions it was noted 
that more or less consideration was given 
to the purpose of sampling, to the number 
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of samples to be drawn, the location of 
the sacks to be sampled, the method of 
drawing the sample from the sack and the 
method of preserving the sample after it 
was drawn. These points correspond very 
closely to the six general considerations 
of the Committee on Sampling and were 
accordingly made the subject of study. 
The method as submitted covers each 
one. 

‘‘Mention of some pertinent facts may 
suggest reasons for some of the principles 
and details of the proposed method. 

“‘The square root of the number of the 
sacks in the pile mentioned in the first 
paragraph of the method has no theoreti- 
cal significance. It represents about a 
mean of the opinions of investigators and 
samplers. The statement is easily remem- 
bered. 

‘‘Roethe (1) has shown that about half 
the flour in a 140 pound sack lies in the 
outer zone one and three-fourths inches 
wide. Morton (2) has shown and Paul 
(83) has confirmed the fact that after 
several days dry storage the flour in the 
inner zone of a sack contains more mois- 
ture than that in the outer zone. Theory 
would require that the sample consist of a 
proportion of each zone equivalent to 
their relative volumes. The nearest bal- 
ance between theory and practice which 
could be discovered is incorporated in the 
method, viz., draw a core from the top 
corner to the center and another from 
the other corner half the distance to the 
center of the sack. 

‘‘Numerous preliminary tests were 
made of various triers. Difficulty was 
found in removing a complete core. The 
most adaptable trier appeared to be the 
one mentioned in the method, which is 
further described by Roethe (1) as the 
thirty inch tubular trier. Very simple 
instructions can be given for its use. As 
far as could be ascertained it is specially 
made by a firm in Boston at a cost of 
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$15.00. It is used to some extent on Com- 
mercial Exchanges (4), in the eastern 
part of the United States. 


‘‘Paul (3) has shown that after a few 
days’ dry storage the sacks in the outer 
part of a pile of flour contain less mois- 
ture than the inner sacks. The sampling in 
the proportion of 4:3:2:1 saeks from the 
most to the least exposed portions of the 
pile agrees for practical purposes with 
theoretical requirements. The ratio is 
easily remembered. The sum of the num- 
bers is ten, which makes a simple base 
for computation. 


‘“The suggestion has been made that 
these samples all be combined into one 
composite. In some determinations this is 
necessary in order to secure a sufficient 
quantity for the test. This alternative was 
provided for in the last paragraph of the 
method. 

‘‘Bailey (5) has shown that flour in 
equilibrium with air at 25° C. and 70% 
humidity contained 12.05%, moisture, but 
contained 7.92%, moisture when subjected 
to the same temperature at 50%. humid- 
ity. Morton (2) found that flour should 
be mixed at approximately 55%, relative 
humidity as at higher or lower humidities 
marked gains or losses in weight are like- 
ly to take place. No data has been found 
to indicate the speed with which flour 
takes up or loses moisture. These facts 
indicate the necessity for speed in trans- 
ferring the sample to an air-tight con- 
tainer and the necessity for drawing sam- 
ples from an undisturbed portion of the 
sack and pile.’’ 


The method formulated is as follows: 


Directions for Sampling for Chemical 
Analysis 


Sample a number of sacks equivalent to the 
square root of the number in the lot, but not less 
than ten, i.e., ten from 100 or less, fifteen from 
225, twenty from 400 sacks, etc. 

Select the sacks to be sampled according to 
their exposure in the ratio of four from the most 
exposed, three from the next least exposed, two 
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from the next, and one from the least exposed 
portion of the lot. 

From each sack to be sampled, draw a core from 
one corner of the top diagonally to the center of 
the sack by means of a cylindrical, pointed, pol- 
ished steel trier, one-half inch in diameter, with 
a slit of at least one-third the circumference. 
Draw a second core from the other top corner to 
one-half the distance to the center of the sack. 

Deliver the two cores at once to a clean, dry, 
air-tight container which has stood open for a 
few minutes near the lot of flour to be sampled, 
and seal immediately. Use a separate container 
for each sack sampled. Either of the following 
containers may be used: 1. One pint mason jar. 
2. A rubber pouch which can be tied or sealed to 
exclude moisture or air. 3. A tin can or box with 
a moisture and air-tight friction top. 

Before opening the sample for analysis alter- 
nately invert and roll each container twenty-five 
times or more if necessary to secure an homogene- 
ous mixture. Avoid excessive temperatures and 
humidities when opening for analysis. Keep the 
sample tightly sealed at all other times. 

For such supplemental determinations as net 
weight uniformity and baking tests, samples may 
be inéreased in number, increased in quantity, or 
combined to suit the requirements of the analyst, © 
if the principles laid down above are followed. 


This new method of sampling flour as 
recommended by Mr. Runkel of the A. O. 
A. C. is of immediate interest to the mill- 
ing and baking industry and will be the 
subject of future co-operative study by 
those concerned in order to determine its 
reliability in actual practice. 

The method is now published in Baking 
Technology for the purpose of bringing it 
to the attention of the baking industry 
with the suggestion that the American In- 
stitute of Baking will appreciate receiy- 
ing comments and discussions of the 
method as now formulated. | 

—C. B. Morison. 
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Standardization 


What It Is Doing for Industry 


It has been through standardization of processes, formulas, machinery and 
selling methods, that the baking industry has made its amazing advance toward 


the front rank of the food industries. 


Much still remains to be done before bread production is carried on with 
complete efficiency both in the shop and in distribution. 


Declare ye among the nations, and publish, and set up a standard; publish, and conceal not. 


TANDARDIZATION is today the 
most important approach to greater 
industrial efficiency. The magnitude of 
the yearly savings to be made is almost 
incredible; they are to be measured, as 
Secretary Hoover has said, ‘‘in hundreds 
of millions and billions of dollars.’’ 
Actual savings that are now being made 
in the automobile industry through or- 
ganized standardization activities are esti- 
mated by the industry itself at 750 mil- 
lion dollars a year; it is these savings 
which have made the automobile gener- 
ally available instead of its being only a 
luxury for the rich. 


Industrial savings that are still to be 
made will similarly be the basis upon 
which the fruits of labor may be brought 
more generously into the lives of the peo- 
ple. With the growing complexity of 
modern life standardization and simpli- 
fication must be invoked if we are to re- 
lease our energies from the thraldom of 
detail sufficiently to be able to solve our 
inereasingly difficult problems. 


Standardization During the War 


It is significant that the problem of put- 
ting greater efficiency into the conduct of 
the war turned out to be fundamentally 
a problem in standardization. Some of 
the great tragedies of the war were due 
to lack of standardization; the great Brit- 


—Jeremiah. 


ish drive for example is said to have been 
postponed a year by ammunition that 
would not fit; on the other hand some of 
its greatest successes were made possible 
by standardization, the mining of the 
North Sea for instance: four hundred fac- 
tories in the United States and Canada, 
each working upon some small part of a 
mine, were able to turn these parts out in 
prodigious numbers and yet so accurately 
were they made that the assembling was 
done after they were received in Scot- 
land. The British tank-building program 
was handled in a similar way. 


Standardization in Time of Peace 

The way toward greater industrial effi- 
ciency which was found to be so im- 
portant under the stress of war must now 
be followed for the purposes of peace. If 
our standard of living is to be advanced 
or even maintained in the face of the 
enormous material losses produced by the 
war in the face of the competition of 
countries with a lower standard of living 
there must be increased production. In- 
creased production will be secured partly 
through invention and the improvement 
of processes but for the most part it must 
be looked for in the elimination of waste. 

The greatest waste in industry is un- 
doubtedly due to failure to carry out the 
principles of standardization in a thor- 
ough-going way. 
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Within the Factory 


Every industrial plant is carrying on 
standardization of its own products and 
processes and its competitive success 
largely depends upon the cleverness and 
thoroughness with which it has studied 
and solved these problems. Standardiza- 
tion within the plant has been the essen- 
tial factor in the development of mass 
production and mass production in turn 
has been the chief contribution of the 
United States to the development of in- 
dustry. 


Within the Industry 


Company standardization, which has its 
greatest growth during the last half of 
the nineteenth century, gave rise to col- 
lective standardization for entire indus- 
tries. Such standardization by industries, 
carried on by technical societies and trade 
associations, has for the most part been 
a product of this century. The present 
extensive use of electric motors and lamps 
would have been impossible had it not 
been for the collective standardization 
carried on in the electrical industry not 
only in fundamentals such as voltages 
and frequencies but also in such details 
as the interchangeability of lamp bases 
and sockets. The adoption of a stand- 
ardized gage and of a system of inter- 
changeable brakes and couplings was a 
necessary step in the development of our 
railroad system and upon this in turn 
rests our whole economic and industrial 
structure. _ 


National Standardization 


Just as standardization by individual 
companies led to standardization by in- 
dustries so standardization by industries 
has in turn led to national standardization 
among industries as a whole, technical so- 
cieties and trade associations here play- 
ing the same roles as the individual com- 
panies in industry standardization. 
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Standardization cannot reach its great- 
est effectiveness until it is treated as a 
national problem. Just as company 
standardization was a dominant charac- 
teristic of the last century, just as 
industry standardization was a dominant 
characteristic of the present century, so 
national standardization will prove to be 
a dominant characteristic of the present 
and of the future. 


Relation to the Government 


Standardization is essentially a prob- 
lem in co-operation, but it is particularly 
important that the co-operation between 
government and industry should be har- 
monious and helpful. Under the existing 
arrangements, with industry immediately 
in touch with the practical needs and 
possibilities, with government alert to 
the balanced interests of the country as 
a whole and with the resources of great 
technical and research bureaus at its dis- 
posal, standards are being developed in 
an atmosphere of mutual understanding 
and helpfulness and without undue pres- 
sure from either side. 


A Conservative Influence 


Standardization like any other power- 
ful tool is dangerous if misused; it may be 
begun too early, it may be carried too far, 
and it may be applied to improper fields. 
It is peculiarly important, with the rap- 
idly growing interest in the practical use 
of standardization, that someone should 
be responsible for seeing that develop- 
ment takes place along right and reason- 
able lines. Standardization if wrongly 
used will produce a fixity and rigidity 
that will impede progress; but if rightly 
used it will vitalize and quicken industry ; 
for it will release the mind and imagina- 
tion from the pressure of unessential de- 
tail and the tedium of meaningless va- 
riety and give the opportunity for new 
advances. 
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A Loaf of Baker’s Bread 


It Is Packed Full of Possibilities for Interesting Uses 


EWS for kitchen reading is quite as 
N important as breakfast-table current 
events. And one of the valuable depart- 
ments of the family paper is the page 
which helps to solve the food problems of 
every home. Elizabeth Hallem Bohn, as 
Director of the Food Bureau of the New 
York Telegram, is making her columns 
rich reading for housekeepers who want 
to apply to their home making the best 
methods of feeding their families. 

The department, which is so aptly 
called ‘‘Our Daily Bread,’’ recently car- 
ried the following interesting and helpful 
suggestions for toasts. 

‘‘So great has been the advance of mod- 
ern industry and advertising that it is 
now not only possible to purchase a loaf 
of superlatively well made and appetizing 
bread for a small sum, but the manufac- 
turers of that bread have been enabled 
to tell you about the superior conditions 
under which it is made, of the excellent 
products which go into its manufacture, 
about the fine laboratories and spotless 
sunlight kitchens where its formula has 
been invented and the loaf itself turned 
out by modern equipment and under fa- 
vorable circumstances which would make 
the home cook green with envy. 

' Surely one of the most matter-of-course 

actions in our daily routine is the pur- 
chase of a loaf of baker’s bread. Often 
every slice and crust is not eaten after one 
or two meals, and the good tidbits now a 
trifle stale, demand some utilization in 
prepared dishes. 


First Toast the Bread 
Toast is beloved as part of the break- 
fast, whether one rises early or late, 
whether one likes it best thin and dry, or 
thick and well buttered. But often it can 


pall upon the breakfaster, and when it 
does variations of toast are in order. 
French toast is a weleome change. <A eup 
of milk, a beaten egg, a dash of pepper 
and one-fourth teaspoon of salt and mixed 
together, while the bread is being cut as 
for ordinary toast. Each slice is dipped 
very quickly into hot water, then into the 
egg mixture, and slipped into a saucepan 
in which a tablespoon of butter has had 
time to melt. Panfry each slice on one 
side for about two minutes, dot with but- 
ter, turn over and try two minutes more. 
Such teast may be served with butter 
alone or with jam, with cinnamon or 
with a cinnamon and sugar mixture. 
Sugar may be added to the egg mixture 
before frying, or a double decker may be 
made of two slices with jam, preserves or 
syrup in between. A paper-thin slice of 
cheese may be slipped between two slices 
of bread before frying, or tomato juice 
may be used instead of milk. Having 
suggested these variations, what about 
the English hostess’ favorite accompani- 
ment for afternoon tea—cinnamon toast? 


Choice Recipe for Cinnamon Toast 


We flatter ourselves that we have the 
most palatable cinnamon toast in the 
world on our tea table, made after a 
recipe of our own devising. It calls for 
slightly stale baker’s bread, butter, a tea- 
spoon of cinnamon and a cup of granu- 
lated sugar. These two are mixed to- 
gether and placed in a shaker. The bread 
should be one-fourth of an ineh thick, 
with crusts trimmed off, and must be 
toasted quickly so that it will be soft in 
the middle. Butter the slices generously, 
shake the cinnamon and sugar mixture 
over them, put the slices together in 
pairs and cut them in triangles Place 
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them in a hot oven for a minute or two 
and serve them on a hot plate incased in 
a folded napkin. 


Cheese Toast for Supper Parties 

On slices of hot buttered toast spread 
grated cheese and add a dash of paprika. 
Set in a moderate oven until the cheese is 
melted. Long heating toughens the 
cheese and must be avoided. Bread, fried 
first in deep fat, may be used in place of 
dry toasted bread, and a bit of mustard 
may be added to the cheese if desired. 
Cheese toast has a strange way of satis- 
fying the most active appetites and should 
be considered the main dish of an after- 
theater party or even a home luncheon. 


Baker’s Imitation Jellies 


HE pure food officials of the states 
and the Federal Government have joined 
hands with bakers «in an effort to drive 
misbranded and illegal materials from the 
market. This constructive work which 
is of real benefit to every baker who tries 
to purchase only materials which are pure 
and wholesome has recently been stimu- 
lated by a letter which was addressed by 
Dr. C. A. Browne of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to manufacturers and dealers in so- 
called baker’s jellies. The letter reads 
as follows: 

‘“‘The Bureau of Chemistry recently has 
had oceasion to give consideration to the 
status under the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act of so-called bakers’ jellies made from 
corn sirup, pectin, artificial color and 
added acid. The conclusion has been 
reached that these articles, which possess 
color and other physical characteristics 
similar to those of fruit jellies, are in fact 
imitation jellies and subject therefore to 
the requirements of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act governing the labeling of imi- 
tations. Products of this kind made with- 
out the addition of artificial color but 
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prepared with erude pectin solutions im- 
parting color resembling that of a fruit 
jelly are also regarded as imitations. The 
use of sugar instead of corn sirup does not 
relieve these products from such classifi- 
cation. 

‘‘Shipments of these articles within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act should be labeled as imitation 
jelly or imitation fruit jelly. If glucose 
or corn sirup is used, they may be desig- 
nated with either of the above names or 
as imitation glucose jelly or imitation 
corn sirup jelly. These designations 
should be prominently displayed in type 
of the same size on a uniform background 
and should be followed by a plain and 
conspicuous declaration of added acid, 
pectin, sugar, corp sirup or glucose, as the 
case may be, and artificial ¢olor in case 
artificial color is used. 

‘“‘The food and drugs act is mandatory 
in requiring imitation products to be 
labeled as such. No alternative form of 
labeling is provided. Appropriate action 
will be taken against interstate shipments 
of these products unless they bear a label 
conforming to the requirements of the 
law with respect to imitation food prod- 
ucts.’’ 

Pure food officials point out that all 
baker’s products, such as jelly rolls, tarts 
and other items which contain imitation 
jellies, must be so labeled that the cus- 
tomer will not be deceived into thinking 
that the jelly ingredient is a pure article, 
free from artificial color and other mate- 
rials which give it the appearance of 
eenuineness. 

All such activities by food inspectors 
and chemists will be weleomed by pro- 
gressive bakers. 


The home manager is learning that 
bread quality must vary according to 
the ingredients used and cost of produc- 
tion. Riley. 
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The Press and Industry 


Trade Association Information if Well Written is 
Welcomed by the Public Press 


By W. W. Woop 


Vice-President, Institute of American Meat Packers 


_Many newspaper editors do not understand what trade associations are 
trying to do and interpret the efforts of secretaries and publicists for industry 
as veiled attempts to mislead the public and tighten octopusian coils around it. 


But there is a way to tell an association story which will get first page attention 
and this parable of the grass-thatched roof industry is a boiled down course in 
journalism for directors of public relations. 


HE relation existing between the 
1 Ree press and trade association in- 
formation is about what one might expect 
of two agencies having several things in 
common but no acquaintanceship with 
each other. 

There is one thing in particular which 
they have in common: Everybody in an 
industry thinks he knows how to run a 
trade association, and everybody in the 
world is sure he knows how to run a news- 
paper. Both are often wrong. 

But their belief illustrates a point of 
kinship between newspapers and trade or- 
ganizations—namely, the fact that each is 
a constructive social institution. 

Of course the average trade association 
may not concede that the press is a con- 
structive social institution, and most 
newspapers do not realize that the trade 
association is a social institution at all. 
Some of them think it is simply a spe- 
cialized sort of—felony. Much of the grief 
arising in the relationship of these two 
agencies is due to their failure to compre- 
hend fully each other’s functions and obli- 
gations. 

Consider this Case 

A member of a trade association seizes 
on an idea of peculiar interest to him and 
rides it like a hobby. It is an idea of 
something that ought to be done; an ac- 


tivity that ought to be financed and ear- 
ried forward by the association. It will 
help his business; the lack of it hurts his 
business. 

So he goes to the executive of his asso- 
ciation, puts his egg on the executive’s 
desk and says—‘‘There! Hatch it quick!’’ 

But it happens that the proposed activ- 
ity, sound in itself, would appeal to and 
be supported by only a fraction of the 
membership. If undertaken, it would dis- 
place other activities appealing to more 
members, 

It is not undertaken. 

As a consequence, the member becomes 
indignant. He knows that if his proposal 
had been executed it would have helped 
his business far more than do some of the 
present activities of the association. He 
can think of one activity, in fact, which 
actually damages his business. 


Now Consider this Case 

The grass-thatched roof association finds 
that twisting the strands increases their 
tensile strength, a discovery of great inter- 
est—to the grass-thatched roof industry. 
Naturally, the director of public relations 
tries to do justice to the event. He writes 
about a column and a half concerning it, 
sends his yarn around to the newspapers, 
and, with his fellow officers, waits eagerly 
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for morning to see whether his story is 
printed on the right hand side or the left 
hand side of the first page. Of course, it 
isn’t printed on either the right side or 
the left side, or even on the inside. It 
would not have interested as many per- 
sons as the story it would have displaced. 

O, well, the officials of the association 
are broadminded men, and they realize 
the editor just didn’t have the judgment 
they possess. 

But— 

A few days later, a grass-thatched roof 
caves in on a party of young folks dancing 
the Charleston and smears things up. 

This time the grass-thatched roof in- 
dustry gets the first page. 

Nothing Is as Interesting as Trouble 

It isn’t right, it shouldn’t be, but it is a 
fact that ninety-nine people out of a hun- 
dred are more interested in a building 
falling down than in a building standing 
up; in two men fighting than in two men 
talking; in conflict than in peace. 

Now, most information originating in a 
trade association is constituted of quiet, 
well-behaved facts; the development of a 
new model, a reduction of sizes, a new 
marketing plan, a new method of produc- 
tion, or other things of those sorts. No- 
body outside of the industry is much in- 
terested as long as everything is going 
smoothly. 

Indeed, it often seems that only when a 
wrangle starts, do the newspapers turn 
their attention to trade associations; that 
if the Goverment threatens to administer 
a spanking, that is the only time when the 
newspapers are willing to send a photogra- 
pher around to take the baby’s picture. 
Sometimes the photograph is printed with- 
out waiting to see whether the spanking 
is administered, or even deserved. 

Such a pessimistic view of the relation- 
ship between the public press and trade 
association information as I have just 
sketched is not fully warranted. 
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How the Meat Council Broadcasts Facts 

No paper is aloof to constructive trade 
association activities provided they can be 
shown on their face to be of general in- 
terest. This often depends on the form of 
presentation. If the meat industry should 
issue a statement today saying that pack- 
ers report spare ribs in heavy supply, no 
one except market editors would be inter- 
ested; but if it should say: ‘‘The house- 
wives of Chicago this week can get the 
most value for their meat dollar from 
spare ribs, which, because of the heavy 
supply, are, relatively, the greatest bar- 
vain in meat,’’ then the city editor would 
be interested. 


As a matter of fact the Meat Council of 
Chicago does issue such a story every 
week. Wholesalers and retailers are asked 
to say what cut is available at the most 
advantageous prices. This information is 
cleared to thé papers without any trim- 
mings. It always assists the housewife, 
and it generally helps producer, retailer 
and packer also. 

Of course, if we tried to distort the facts 
or weight the statement down with a lot 
of unjustifiable propaganda, or write it 
at three times the proper length, your 
wife might fail to get some very useful 
marketing information this week. 


Other Associations Do Good Work 

Other associations probably are doing 
the same sort of thing and doing it better, 
but that little example from our own ex- 
perience illustrates two ways in which 
some trade associations can improve their 
relationship with the public press: 

First, by holding the copy down to its 
actual news dimensions—something that 
is very difficult for any association writer 
to do; 

Secondly, by shaping the material in 
such a way as to indicate its relation to 
the interest of the general public. 

“Yet, I think there isa limit to which a 
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trade association should go in adapting 
its information to a paper’s requirement 
of general appeal. 

For example, when the grass-thatched 
roof industry found that twisting the 
strands increased tensile strength, it 
would have been possible to get publica- 
tion for the facts by freaking the form. 
The result would have been headlines 
reading something like this: 


Permanent Wave 
Makes Roof Behave 


Urge Curly Domes 
For Cuddly Homes 

An association which is interested more 
in getting publication for its information 
than in the kind of publication it gets, 
should have an easy task; clownishness al- 
ways receives attention. While the light- 
touch story has its place, its misuse is also 
possible. 

There is nothing very humorous about 
a fallen grass-thatched roof; at least not 
to the grass-thatched roof association. 

When the association investigates the 
facts, it finds that the roof did not cave 
in; it came down intact; it fell because 
several uprights in the side walls gave 
way. So they curse and do nothing, or 
else they curse and write to the press. 

Now, whatever else one may think of 
newspapers, he must admit that in the 
matter of complaints or corrections they 
are admirably fair. 


Inaccurate Statements are Corrected 

Our own association makes it a practice 
to correct inaccurate assertions about the 
industry which it serves or about the com- 
modity which that industry sells. 

We usually close our letters of correc- 
tion with a request that they be published. 
It is a rare thing to find such a request 
denied. That, however short it falls of 
complete equity, seems a commendable 
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thing when one recalls that a letter of 
correction is generally not as newsy as 
the story which it seeks to set straight. 

In that fact, lies the hardest problem 
to solve. <A correction can never com- 
pletely nullify the slander. What can we 
do to make sure that false assertions about 
our industries are corrected adequately ? 
How can we be sure that a complete cor- 
rection, as large as the false story, strides 
over the page abreast of it, instead of 
having such a correction, dwarfed by de- 
lay, chase vainly after the spreading mis- 
statement? . 

There is no adequate remedy at this time. 
The most practical step to help solve the 
problem seems to be one suggested by 
Mr, Kinney of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation. He suggested that every trade 
association should let the public press 
know that it stands ready and able to give 
out credible facts about the industry 
which it represents. Then if somebody 
with a careless whimsy for destruction 
throws a handful of bricks at an innocent 
industry, the newspapers will bring the 
missiles over for testing by facts and fig- 
ures before reproducing them in type. 


Printers Ink Addicts Are often Ridiculous 


If editors knew how ridiculous are some 
of the things concerning industries which 
sometimes get into their columns, they 
would serutinize even more closely the ir- 
responsible charges often made by print- 
ers’ ink addicts. 

On one occasion, a minor United States 
employee stated that, with respect to a 
certain commodity the nation had been 
living on importations, and that current 
production had gone into storage. It so 
happens that the yearly importations of 
that commodity, as shown by statistics of 
the Department of Commerce, would have 
been but a drop in the bucket as compared 
with weekly national consumption. 

Yet that story got into print, and was 
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read by several hundred thousand per- 
sons, many of whom believed it. 

If Mr. Kinney’s plan had been working 
—if the assertion had been referred to 
that industry’s trade association before 
publication—Governmental figures could 
have been furnished to show how ridicu- 
lous and ineredible the charge was. 


A Fact-Finding Tribunal Needed 

Moreover, if there were some disinter- 
ested, competent, fact-finding tribunal to 
investigate every charge published against 
an important industry and report its con- 
clusions publicly, naming the accuser as 
well as the accused, it would make more 
cautious those who do not seruple to use 
sensational charges as a convenient 
springboard for leaping into print. Scala- 
wags would have to find some better way 
to maintain themselves. If at any time 
such a plan should become practicable, it 
would put a ball and chain of facts on 
much forensie frenzy. 

Meanwhile, there are other things, 
practicable now, which trade associations 
can do to improve the relation of the pub- 
lie press to the information they fur- 
nish. One thing, I think, is to understand 
a little better, to acknowledge a little 
more freely, the purpose and obligations 
of the press. 

Naked and Unashamed 

In general, an industry should be able 
to stand on all the facts; to justify itself 
by the complete sketch. It may feel 
forced to lay a light brush on a detail here 
and there, but the picture as a whole 
should be one of which it is unashamed. 
Any industry that wouldn’t look reason- 
ably good in the nude, doesn’t need a 
publicity director. 

No industry, and probably no indi- 
vidual, would claim absolute adherence to 
a ereed of complete self-revelation. Yet 
—call it millennial if you like—that should 
be the goal of the trade association in its 
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relation with the publie press. Let it 
stand on the facts, for that is where the 
industry must stand eventually; if it is 
giving essential service effectively, it will 
survive; if it is not, all the king’s pub- 
licity directors and all the king’s adver- 
tising managers cannot keep it alive. 
Another thing that might improve the 
relation of the public press to trade asso- 
ciation information would be to get across 
clearly the idea that the trade association 
stands for inereased efficiency, for simpli- 
fication, for standardization, for reduced 
costs, for reduction of the price spread 
between producer and consumer. 


Various local trade associations, some 
of them operating under express permis- 
sive state legislation and none of them 
subject to the Sherman Act, have by the 
effectiveness with which they stabilize 
prices, given an erroneous impression of 
the activities of national associations, 
which are prohibited by law from engag- 
ing in such efforts. 


We should substantiate and maintain 
the idea that the big national association, 
reducing costs, cheapening production 
and preserving competition, is not the 
enemy, but, the friend of the consumer. 

But those are policies. The main con- 
siderations are that it shall approach its 
press relations with a full comprehension 
of and, some deference to, the viewpoint 
and purposes of the great social institu- 
tion at whose door it is knocking; that it 
shall represent an industry which renders 
a social service and renders it fairly; and 
that it shall be willing to stand on a fair 
presentation, a fair realization, of that 
service. In the long run, the facts always 
prevail. When that time comes, the rela- 
tion of the press to trade association in- 
formation will be all that anyone has a 
right to ask that it be. Let us all try to 
do: what we ean, in policy and in detail, to 
hasten the day. 
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Research Chases Dirt Away 


How Cleanliness, the First Care of the Baker, May Be Obtained 


By Tue CuHemicar ResEarcH Division, 
The Proctor and Gamble Company 


HERE is no better advertisement for 
4 Pe bakery or any factory where food 
is prepared than a ‘‘cleanliness’’ slogan. 

One of the most effective means of per- 
suading reluctant housekeepers to accept 
ready cooked foods is by cleanliness pub- 
icity. Much has already been done in 
this way to correct the impression that 
foods prepared by factory methods are 
not clean, but there still remains some 
need of further education both for the 
consumer and for the factory manage- 
ment. 

It is not a simple problem, in even the 
most modern of buildings, to keep the 
standard of cleanliness up to what it 
should be. There are so many apparently 
more important things, such as quality 
and quantity of production, which, of 
necessity, must have first consideration. 


But the question is—are these factors 
really more important, or do they not 
depend more or less directly on clean- 
liness ? 

Even though it is admitted that, theo- 
retically, cleanliness is of paramount im- 
portance, the other things still continue 
to intrude themselves into the foreground 
of the manager’s problems. Probably 
one of the reasons that these other prob- 
lems receive first consideration is because 
the manager knows exactly how to deal 
with them. If the machinery stops he 
calls in a mechanic, if a formula fails, he 
checks up the weighing mechanism or in- 
vestigates the various ingredients, but for 
the care of the building he just hires a 
janitor who may or may not happen to 
know the rudiments of cleanliness. 

Every factory manager should have for 


his own information an understanding 
of the principles of cleaning. It is not 
sufficient to simply clean the machines 
and wash the floors at the end of the day’s 
work and count the job finished. The 
effect of the kind and the continued use of 
cleaning solutions on different materials 
should be known. 


The Principles of Cleaning 

In general for floors of the type com- 
monly found in bakeries, the most satis- 
factory cleaning solution consists of a 
large proportion of alkali such as modi- 
fied soda with a smaller proportion of 
soap dissolved in hot water. Or for con- 
venience a prepared soap powder of this 
composition can be selected. 

Straight alkali is not as efficient a 
cleaner as alkali with some soap added. 
Nor does pure soap claim to be as effective 
for loosening dirt as the soap and alkali 
combination. The alkali inereases the 
detergent value of the soap tremendously. 

Floors which are continually washed 
with an excess of soap are inclined to be- 
come slippery (a dangerous condition), as 
the usual mopping process never entirely 
rinses off the soap. 


Neglected Floors Need Refinishing 

For a floor which has been long ne- 
glected, such drastic treatment as scrap- 
ing and refinishing may be necessary, or, 
if it is not too bad, a thorough serubbing 
with a stiff brush and sych a solution as 
described above may be sufficient. 

But for ordinary care, a daily mopping 
with soap powder in solution in hot water 
followed by a thorough rinse with clear 
water will keep the floor in good econdi- 
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tion. As occasional scrubbing is good for 
any floor. 

Any floor with a finish, such as lin- 
oleum, which is injured by alkali should 
be washed with pure Ivory soap, or, if a 
slightly alkaline solution is used, it should 
be rinsed off immediately and thoroughly. 

Methods for Walls and Woodwork 

For the washing of walls and wood- 
work, a more dilute solution of Clean 
Quick powder (approx. 3 ounces per 10- 
quart pail) may be used. The usual 
method of procedure is to first sponge a 
section of the wall with the solution fol- 
lowed immediately with a clear water 
sponging for rinsing purposes. 

For light colored woodworks, especially 
enamels, Ivory soap pastes have been used 
extensively and with great satisfaction. 
To make this paste, dissolve one-half bar 
(6 oz.) of Ivory soap in one quart of hot 
water. After the solution has cooled to a 
jelly, apply it by means of a wet cloth 
directly to the painted surface. Kerosene 
is sometimes added to this solution to in- 
erease its efficiency as a solvent for grease. 
Always rinse the washed surface with 
clear, warm water and dry with a soft 
cloth. 


Be a more intensive student of your 
business. Become better informed by 
being better read and by this, read your 
bakery trade publications. No other in- 
dustry has a finer quality of trade maga- 
zines than the baking industry. A few 
dollars a year will bring to you two or 
three of the best mediums of information 
you could ever expect—they will afford 
you ideas of priceless ideas. The trade 
journal gets a man out of the rut and out 


on the Way to Greater Sales. 
Charles W. Myers, 
Director of Trade Relations, Armour & Co. 


‘‘Oh! happy he whom Heaven hath fed 
With frugal, but sufficient bread. 
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Baker’s Bread Provokes No Tears 


THE old story about the bread that 
mother used to make is fast becoming obso- 
lete. We must change it to the bread that 
grandmother used to bake. The farther 
back we place it the better our fond rec- 
ollections become and the less likely it is 
of proof. The fact is that mother doesn’t 
do much bread baking any more. She 
buys it ready made like she does her 
clothing and her music rolls. The situa- 
tion does not provoke us to tears. 

No one is wise who minimizes the ex- 
eellence of home baked bread at its best, 
but there is the difficulty. It lacked uni- 
formity of quality. If the weather or the 
yeast or the flour, or fire wasn’t just right 
mother’s bread and father’s temper and 
Johnny’s digestion were likely to be bad 
too. Furthermore bread making was an- 
other one of the things that made house- 
keeping drudgery because of its never 
ending necessity. The number of Tex- 
arkana bakeries; the economy, cleanli- 
ness, and uniformity of their products 
are just another evidence of the emanci- 
pation of women. These bakery products 
are to be found at every cross roads store 
for miles around. Their universal use 
should be welcomed by men and women 
alike. 


—Texarkana Press. 


Educating the Public 


A public taste which has been led away 
from bread can be brought back to bread. 
Nutritional habits have well defined and 
basie causes. The ery for bread which 
has started many a revolution, and 
changed the map of the world was but 
the voice of nature demanding food that 
the race of man should not perish. 


‘‘Open thine eyes and thou shalt be 


satisfied with bread.”’ 
- —Proverbs xx. 13. 


Se eee ee ee ae 
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Up From The Soil 


The Story of Wheat from the Field to the Table as Told in a Volume from The 
Manhattan Library of the Bank of the Manhattan Company 


Our loaf of bread is a rich inheritance through which Nature with unfailing 
patience is endeavoring to teach man that her edicts cannot be changed and 
that the laws of human relations which have so much to do with the transmu- 


tation of golden wheat into our most perfect food must be observed. This final 
installment of ‘‘Up From The Soil’’ clearly shows how the perfect loaf is a 
symbol of interdependence and co-operation which expresses the common inter- 
est of farmer, railroad, miller, baker and bread consumer in the general welfare. 


Chapter Ten 
THE NEWEST INDUSTRY 


N A small town of eastern Pennsyl- 
l vania stands an interesting museum. 
Here, to the extent of many thousands of 
pieces, a lifetime of work has brought 
together a collection of tools, emblems and 
devices of the day of hand craftsmanship. 
The collection is designated ‘‘The Tools 
of the Nation-Maker.’’ It shows the aids 
of all the occupations practiced in the 
shop, the farm and the household in the 
days preceding the coming of machinery; 
which is to say, roughly, the period ante- 
dating the Civil War. To visit it is to 
realize that the so-called industrial revo- 
lution has occurred within the memories 
of many now living. 

The effect upon human society of this 
revolution has been more profound than 
we yet can comprehend. In a seemingly 
irresistible way, it has brought about 
large seale production and the change of 
ownership from that of individuals acting 
separately, to individuals acting together 
in effective voluntary co-operation, as cor- 
porations. 

In many lines, this process seems to 
have been fairly rounded out, but we can- 
not look back at the baking revolution, 
for we are in the midst of it. We can 


only glimpse a trend here, a possibility 
there. Yet, with it all, we realize that in 
an increasing measure the housewife is 
being permitted to enjoy a new-found 
leisure. The over-heated kitchen of bread- 
making days seems to be rapidly becom- 
ing obsolete, and yet the family is as well 
fed as ever, on bread that averages much 
higher in quality and at a cost estimated 
at less than twelve dollars per person for 
a year’s supply, or an average of slightly 
over three cents a day. The average work- 
man’s daily wage will buy four times as 
much bread as would the day’s wage of a 
worker a century ago. 

Even with the cheapening of the price 
of bread through modern industrial meth- 
ods, much misunderstanding still exists 
concerning the share received by each par- 
ticipant in the production of a loaf. Ex- 
tensive investigations to discover the 
facts have been made by several public 
authorities. Conditions were found by 
them to vary slightly in different cities, 
but an analysis made by the Department 
of Agriculture in 1924, of the retail price 
in New York City of a one-pound loaf 
(9.73 cents) served to illustrate fairly 
closely how the consumer’s money is dis- 
tributed. 

This analysis showed that the baker re- 
ceived 5.62 cents on each loaf, but out 
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of that he had to pay for yeast, milk, 
other ingredients and manufacturing 
materials, and the expense of mixing, 
kneading, baking, selling and daily de- 
livery. It was estimated that these items 
absorbed five of the 5.62 cents, leaving a 
profit per loaf of slightly less than two- 
thirds of a cent. 


The other participants, namely, farmer, 
elevator, railroad, miller and retailer, re- 
ceived portions of the consumer’s payment 
running from seven one-hundredths of a 
cent, in the case of the elevator, to a cent 
and a half in that of the farmer. In each 
instance, of course, the portion was 
obliged to cover expenses as well as prof- 
its. 

The figures on the whole do not seem 
to permit the existence of ‘‘profiteering”’ 
profits for any of the various industries 
concerned. 

Baking, like other industries, is devel- 
oping into large units. One organization 
alone requires each year over 3,000,000 
barrels of flour and proportionately large 
volumes of sugar, eggs, milk, butter, short- 
ening, yeast, raisins, paper containers. 
To such organizations the elimination of 
many small wastes is possible. 

One interesting new development has 
had an important effect, in two directions. 
Skimmed milk, formerly of insignificant 
value to farmers, is now sold by them at 
a good price for use in about ninety per 
cent of bakers’ bread. This is one of those 
examples of waste saving that work to the 
advantage of all. The farmer now derives 
an income from the sale of a hitherto un- 
salable product of great food value, for 
which experts had long sought a_ use, 
while the baker discovers that his bread 
is thereby made far better. Incidentally, 
the baker now furnishes a new incentive 
to the wheat farmer to diversify his out- 
put to the extend of producing milk. 


Remarkable as have been the results 
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of the whole industrial revolution in the 
enrichment of modern life, its benefits are 
nowhere more readily apparent than in 
the great new industry which has grown 
so rapidly from an age-old craft. 


Chapter Eleven 
A RICH INHERITANCE 


N TRACING the story of bread, we 
l have taken a roundabout trip of hun- 
dreds of miles, and seem to have returned 
to our starting point, namely, the neatly 
wrapped package which was delivered at 
our door an hour ago from a nearby gro- 
cery, in response to a telephone call. 

We tear off the translucent wrapping; 
our eyes note the golden brown of the 
crust, and our nostrils enjoy the fragrance 
of a freshly baked loaf. But these familiar 
sensations are now associated with a new 
feeling of respect. Yesterday, we would 
have considered it merely another loaf of 
bread, today it epitomizes for us much of 
human history and symbolizes some of 
the profoundest truths that affect society. 

This loaf is the latest link in a chain 
that connects us with the remote past. It 
could not have come to us in its present 
form save for the myriad happenings of 
which we have taken a hurried glimpse. 
It represents the endless pageant of hu- 
man progress marching up out of an- 
tiquity, looming larger and clearer as it 
approaches the present, and presenting 
distinct and modern features, such as trac- 
tors with the power of sixty horses, draw- 
ing their gangs of plows; harvesters that 
reap and thresh as they go through bil- 
lowing seas of ripened wheat; thousands 
of loaded grain cars speeding over a net- 
work of railways; wheat markets, where 
the change of a fraction of a cent in price 
per bushel is immediately reported; giant 
srain elevators, where the golden streams 
find reservoir; mammoth flouring mills, 
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that exact from each kernel its inmost 
riches; modern bakeries that, in our own 
day, have transformed bread-making from 
the simple handicraft that had lingered 
since long before the time of Rome into a 
systematized and scientific manufacture; 
the familiar corner grocery, to be found 
not far from every home; the convenient 
telephone, and the automobile that brings 
the loaf to our kitchen door. 

But this is not all. Ever since man be- 
gan to think, Nature has been endeavor- 
ing to teach him that bread comes up from 
the soil through the operation of laws 
which he can utilize but cannot change. 
In so doing, she has been speaking in 
words that are clear, although often dis- 
regarded, of other laws that are no less 
her own—laws of human relations. She 
is ever beckoning to the scientist, the me- 
chanical engineer, the economist, the or- 
ganizing genius, to come and discover 
the endless bounty which still waits in her 
storehouse, so that the revelation shall 
dispel the age-long delusion that richer 
life is to be found in the dominion of 
man over man rather than over Nature. 
All this is in the loaf when considered 
by the understanding mind. 

Last of all, our loaf symbolizes for us 
those ideal social conditions which should 
be attainable within our wonderfully fa- 
vored land, and yet by no means have 
been attained. It is an expression of unity 
based on diversity, a new thing arising 
out of elements that have been drawn 
into co-operation for a common purpose. 

Nor is this merely a figure of speech, 
for already there has come about a de- 
gree of systematized co-operation that 
points the way to the wonderful America 
of tomorrow, if men will but follow its 
indication. We have seen how great or- 
ganizations, created by the various indus- 
tries that make possible our loaf, are 
working together, more or less conscious- 
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ly, not to control markets and raise prices, 
but to lower prices, increase production, 
improve quality, facilitate distribution, 
broadcast essential knowledge and other- 
wise contribute to the welfare of the 
whole producing and consuming public, 
that is, to America itself. It is suggestive 
of the vast co-ordination which charac- 
terized our national effort during the war 
years of 1917 and 1918, only in this case it 
is directed to purposes that are uniformly 
constructive. 


And now, with the loaf as our symbol 
of interdependence and co-operation, it is 
easy to see how seriously detrimental is 
any spirit of strife that sets country 
against city and city against country; 
that ranges farmer against railroad and 
that tries to stir up antagonism between 
consumer and producer, where, rightly 
understood, the welfare of each is de- 
pendent upon that of the others. 


Never must it be forgotten that every 
attempt to enrich one class at the expense 
of another gains, if successful, but a fic- 
titious advantage, short-lived and soon 
followed by the disadvantage it was 
aimed to forestall; while every effort con- 
forming to the American principles of 
individual initiative and voluntary co-op- 
eration, and directed toward the extension 
of man’s dominion over Nature, yields a 
blessing not to America alone, but to the 
whole human race. 

Standing today in the presence of a 
vast civilization which the earth has pro- 
duced through man’s reaction to the laws 
of Nature, it is possible to sense something 
of the accumulated responsibility which 
rests upon the present generation. Up 
from the soil of an empty planet this mar- 
velous growth has been developed during 
ages of toil and suffering; back to the 
soil it must not be allowed to wither 
through the ignorance or neglect of its 


inheritors. 
(To be continued) 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF WHEAT FLOUR, by C. H. 
Bailey, Ph. D., Professor of Agricultural Bio- 
chemistry, University of Minnesota, American 
Chemical Society Series, Chemical Catalog Co., 
Inc. 324 pp. New York, 1925. 


Prof. Bailey’s Chemistry of Wheat Flour is a 
creditable and welcome addition to the series of 
scientific and technical monographs published by 
the American Chemical Society. It is surprising 
that in spite of a rather extensive scientific liter- 
ature on the cereal grains and their products 
scattered through special journals and other pub- 
lished sources, general or authoritative texts or 
reference works treating of this field are few in 
number and for the most part inadequate. 

At present there is no single book in the Eng- 
lish language that presents an up to date and 
comprehensive survey of this field in the light 
of recent research and contemporary conceptions 
in physical and biochemistry. It is apparent from 
a reading of the Chemistry of Wheat Flour, that 
Prof. Bailey has made a noteworthy contribution 
to the data of wheat flour in this excellent mono- 
graph. 

The general method of presentation has been 
developed by the author from a consideration of 
three fundamental points, first, the wheat, from 
which flour is manufactured, second, milling, or 
the process of producing flour and finally, the 
adaptability of flour for breadmaking require- 
ments. 

The breadmaking property of flour is recognized 
as the most important aspect of the problem. In 
view of the difficulties in the way of a satis- 
factory treatment of the biochemistry of the 
baking process, the author has deemed it advisable 
to restrict his discussion of baking to the possible 
or probable correlations between “Composition, 
or physical and chemical properties of flour and 
baking qualities.” 

The subject matter of the book is well organized 
and arranged under the following chapters, his- 
torical, wheat in its relation to flour composition, 
growth and development of the wheat plant and 
kernel, influence of environment on the composi- 
tion of wheat, defects and impurities in commercial 
wheat, storage and handling of wheat, chemistry 
of roller milling, changes in flour incident to aging, 
color of flour and flour bleaching, flour strength 
and enzyme phenomena, flour strength as deter- 
mined by the proteins of flour, and colloidal be- 
havior of dough, an appendix on the chemical and 
physical constants of wheat oils, a twenty page 
bibliography of references and an author and sub- 
ject index. 
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The historical introduction is brief but mentions 
some of the landmarks in the milling process. 
American technical progress in milling seems to 
date from the middle of the last century. In 
1870 the middlings purifier was introduced into 
Minneapolis mills, roller milling came into use in 
the 80’s and flour bleaching in the 1900’s. These 
innovations have been responsible for the major 
technical and commercial development of the mill- 
ing industry, but they have not been entirely 
unmixed blessings, since in their wake came the 
disciples and spiritual descendants of Dr. Graham, 
including our contemporary anti-white flour 
propagandists who still trace all our physical 
evils to the products of roller milling. 


The characteristics of the various classes and 
varieties and the breeding of wheat, are dis- 
cussed in relation to gluten content and baking 
value. The author emphasizes the pitfalls that 
lie in the way of generalizing from baking data, 
which contains many variables in this connection. 


An interesting summary of important liter- 
ature in plant physiology and _ agricultural 
chemistry relating to the growth and develop- 
ment of the wheat plant and kernel is presented 
in chapter three, including the valuable analytical 
data of Woodman and Engledow on the chemical 
development of the wheat kernel. 

Further important agricultural, both chemical 
and agronomical papers are reviewed in the dis- 
cussion of the complex problem of the influence of 
environmental factors on wheat composition, such 
as soil and climate. Prof. Bailey has summarized 
briefly some of the general conclusions of Ameri- 
can and foreign studies. He indicates that climatic 
conditions are responsible for greater variations 
in wheat composition than other factors with 
the possible exception of irrigation, and that soil 
texture is of more importance than soil composition. 


Frosted wheat, rust infection, sprouted wheat, 
heat damaged wheat, admixtures of foreign 
seeds and yellow berry as defects and impurities — 
of wheat are subjects in which farmers, millers, 
milling chemists and grain inspectors are inter- 
ested, and valuable literature is cited on these 
subjects. 


The storage and handling of wheat has an im- 
portant relation to the milling and baking 
properties of flour. Considerable attention has 
been given to these problems, among which are 
sweating, heating, moisture conditions, and 
changes in weight during storage. The respiration 
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studies of Bailey and associates have brought 
forth important data on the heating of wheat in 
storage. 

The relation of the amount of moisture present 
in the wheat to increases in temperature on 
storage is highly important and the work of the 
author, Burchard and Alcock, Phillips and others 
is cited. None of these investigations appear to 
have definitely fixed the maximum amount of 
moisture that wheat may safely carry during 
storage, although the range seems to be around 
14 to 16%. 

A brief description of the milling process is 
given in chapter six, followed by a discussion of 
the role of moisture in roller milling, the chemical 
composition of mill streams, criteria of flour 
grade, enzymic activity of wheat flour grades, 
physico-chemical methods for the determination 
of grade, and definitions. 

These subjects have important practical rela- 
tions and the author presents informative cita- 
tions and data. The various methods which have 
been proposed for establishing flour grade are 
reviewed, though few of them are applied as ex- 
tensively as the ash determination which seems 
to date from the work of Mayer in 1857, 

As Bailey points out, “the inorganic ingredients 
of the ash are not of themselves directly responsi- 
ble for the properties of the flour with which the 
percentage of ash is correlated. An increasing ash 
content is ordinarily assumed to indicate a dimin- 
ishing degree of refinement of the flour, and the 
latter in turn implies a progressive impairment 
of baking qualities, color and keeping qualities. 
The substances found in the ash remaining after 
incineration of the flour might be substantially 
increased, however, without necessarily impairing 
any of the flour properties mentioned. In fact, 
it is likely that an improvement of baking quality 
might result from superimposing an equivalent 
quality of the constituents of the ash upon a 
short patent flour. The ash content of flour is of 
significance, therefore because it is correlated with 
the flour properties in question, rather than be- 
cause it is directly responsible for those proper- 
ties.” (pp. 151-152). 

The expression of the buffer value of flour after 
the Van Slyke ratio, appears to have found its 
first application in flour analysis by the author’s 
recalculation of the Bailey and Peterson data. 
The relation between ash and buffer value is 
shown clearly in Table 103, page 167. 

Existing difficulties and differences of opinion 
and lack of agreement on definitions for flour 
grades is well brought out by the author’s dis- 
cussion of this subject. At present the problem 
is highly confusing to both experts and laity, 
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though the impossibility of establishing standards 
and definitions on a basis of chemical and physical 
constants is generally recognized. The 1923 report 
of the Committee of the National Millers’ Feder- 
ation presents the most recent ideas of the milling 
group on the subject and Prof. Bailey has in- 
cluded suggestions on page 176 that are in line 
with simplification of definitions. 

The changes that take place in flour during 
aging have long occupied the attention of milling 
and baking investigators. In view of the im- 
portance of the relation of moisture content and 
temperature to keeping qualities, the author notes 
that no one has yet conducted and published a 
critical and comprehensive study of the problem. 
Such an investigation would have an important 
relation to the existing Federal Standard for 
moisture of 13.5% which has recently been dis- 
cussed by Snyder on other grounds in connection 
with methods for determining moisture. 

The problem of the increase in acidity of the 
hydrogen ion concentration of flour on aging is 
reviewed, but the author believes that this is not 
the only factor concerned in the improvement of 
baking qualities and that other changes take place 
which have thus far been overlooked or eluded 
study. 

The color of flour and various bleaching 
processes receive detailed treatment in chapter 
nine. The subject matter includes references to 
most of the important work on the subject from 
caratinoid pigments to the use of bleaching 
agents. The question of bleaching and its effects 
has many social, economic and legal relations and 
it will be long before it is satisfactorily settled. 

The remaining chapters of the “Chemistry of 
Wheat Flour” on the great problems of flour 
strength, activity of enzymes, and the colloidal 
behavior of dough is perhaps the most interesting 
and valuable section of the book from the stand- 
point of contemporary flour research and theory. 
The Minnesota contributions to this knowledge in 
which the author has participated are among the 
outstanding investigations in this field. An 
adequate review and summary of them will be 
found in the monograph, but other studies have 
not been neglected. 

Most useful and important data has been 
assembled on the proteins of wheat in relation 
to their chemical and physical properties and also 
a valuable summary of the physical and chemical 
properties of flour. Some of the colloid problems 
of dough conclude the monograph. 

We venture to predict that the author will soon 
bring out a second edition if wheat flour investiga- 
tion continues at its present rate of activity. 

C. B. Morison. 
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The\ Place of Pie in the Diet 


By WINIFRED STUART GIBBS 
Food Specialist 


THe Puritans of conscientiously long 
faces are popularly supposed on principle 
to have frowned upon anything that was 
essentially attractive. There may be an 
element of truth in the legend but like 
most others of dogmatic character it must 
be modified. Certainly they did not 
frown upon the great American dish of 
pie, and it is equally certain that they 
must, being human, have liked it! At all 
events, we, their descendants, owe them 
much, and among their culinary legacies 
are apt to rate the American variety of 
pie very high indeed. It would be fas- 
cinating to pause long enough to trace 
the history of pie. We might begin with 
the days in old time London when the 
street vendors sang musically concerning 
the ‘‘all’ot’’ suceulence of their wares. 
The tales of ‘‘tossing for pies’’ on the 
street are rich in human, yes and histor- 
ical interest, but we must get on with our 
modern version of the story, which is to 
say the place of pie in the diet. 

In spite of its appeal to the palate pie as 
we know it now had for a considerable 
period, a bad name. Indigestion was said 
to lurk within the juicy depths of that 
universal masculine (and feminine, al- 
though perhaps to a less degree) favorite, 
pie! Mothers banned its consumption ex- 
cept in moderate portions and dietitians 
sent forth dicta to the effect that pie was 
anathema for any one whose digestion 
required coddling. Like other ideas there 
is a germ of truth in this one, but unless 
we bring a reasonable intelligence to bear 
on the question we are likely to needlessly 
deprive our dietaries of a food very high 
in energy, rich in life, promoting mineral 
salts and abounding in wholesome sweets. 


Latter day work in food research is 
proceeding along such sane and orderly 
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lines! Today we refrain from condemn- 
ing a food simply because, badly pre- 
pared, unwisely introduced into the diet 
and eaten to excess, it ‘‘causes indiges- 
tion.’’ Rather do we apply ourselves to 
the task of finding out the whys and 
wherefores of its effect on nutrition. We 
ascertain just what service the food in 
questions renders the body and we then 
proceed to fit it into a_ scientifically 
planned dietary. 


The learned man who deseribed mince 
pie as ‘‘a palatable preparation of high 
caloric content’’ knew what he was talk- 
ing about! Did he hold with the then 
eurrent conception regarding the indi- 
gestibility of pie and its generally deadly 
effects? He did not! On the other hand 
he did not advocate an indiscriminate use 
of pie as a substitute let us say, for bread 
and butter. He knew and taught that 
pie must be used with due regard to all of 
the factors that enter into a well-balanced 
diet. He knew that because of its very 
food value, its concentrated character, 
it was not a food for young digestions 
not yet arrived at the stage of develop- 
ment where they may safely attack rather 
intricate combinations of food elements. 
On the other hand, he taught that, given 
maturity of the digestive tract, normal 
activity, attention to the proper propor- 
tions of food elements in the average diet, 
pie offered much. 

So, we do not give pie to the tiny tod- 
dlers. The two or three or four or five 
year old digestions are so constituted that 
dishes made of the fewest possible ele- 
ments are necessary for health. For these 
tots we provide, if we are wise, energy 
and body building material in the form 
of bread and butter, accompanied by the 
strained fruit juices. For their school- 
going brothers, however, as well as for 
their ‘‘sisters and their cousins and their 
aunts’’ we know that pie affords a nour- 
ishing food. 
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